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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

This selection compnses, with only one notable excep- 
tion (Comvs^), all the English poetry that Milton wrote 
between 1630 and 1660 — a period of thirty years On 
the former date he had alicady been five years at the 
University of Cambridge, and on the lattci he finally 
escaped from the political tioubles that* had beset him 
for nearly twenty years and set to woik in earnest upon 
his great epic, Paiadisc Lost It we divide his life into 
four periods, as detailed below, we find that the poems 
in this volume belong to the second and third of these, 
and, if we exclude the Sonnets, entirely to the second 
We have to deal, theiefore, until the products of ]\Iilton’s 
earlier muse , his later or epic muse belongs exclusively 
to the fourth and last period of his life 
I Pre-literary period, 1608 26 
II Penod of College and Country life and Tiavel, 
1625-40 

III Controversial penod, 1640-60 

IV Period of Great Poems, 1660-74 

I John Milton was bom on Decem ber 9th, 1608, 
about eight yeais before the death of Shakespeare 
His father, a prosperous London scrivener, was a pious 
and cultured man, and chose as his son’s first tutor 
Thomas Young, a Puntan divine In his twelfth year 

* A separate volume of this senes 
vu 
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the boy wa 3 . entered as a day scholar at St Paul’s 
School, and thfie he attended for four or five years 
Befoie he left this school he had made good progress in 
Greek and Latin, he knew some Hebiow, and he had also, 
by Ins father’s advice, studied French and Italian His 
own account of these laborious pro college da 3'6 is as fol- 
lows “ My father destined mo while yet a little boy for 
the study of humane letters, rvliicli I seiaed with such 
eagerness, that from the twelfth j'car of my age I scarcely 
ever wont from my lessons to bed before midnight, 
which indeed was the fust cause of injury to my eyes, 
to whose natural weakness there weic also added frequent 
headaches All u Inch not retarding my impetuosity in 
learning, ho caused me to be dail^' instmctcd, both at 
the grammai -school and under othci masters at home, 
and then when I had acquired various tongues, and 
also not some insignificant taste for the sweetness of 
pliilosoplij', he sent me to Cambridge ” He had aheady 
showm some facility in the wnting of voi’scs, but only 
two paiaphrases of psalms have been preserved to us. 

II In February, 1625 —six w'ceks before the accession 
of Chailes I, Milton was enrolled at Ohust’s College, 
Cambiidge, and foi seven yoais he coiitiiiuod to study 
theio He took the B A degieo in 1628-9, and the 
M A degree in July, 1632 During these years ho 
wrote a number of Latin pieces and the following English 
poems —On the Death of a Fair Infant (1626)— his first 
original poem in his native tongue , At a Vacation Frer- 
cm (1628), On the Morning of Ghust’s Naimty (1629), 
an unfinished piece on The Passion, also the five 
short poems that stand at the beginning of this volume, 
and the first and second sonnets In the l^ng on May 
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Moimng we have a forot-astc of the spnit of h'Alhgio, 
holh in the niattci and the iliythm, in the lines On 
Skalfsjicaic iie alicady discover some of the most stiihing 
charactenstics of Jlilton’s style , in the two poems On 
ihc Unu'ctsUy Camer the poet sliovs a hind of whimsical 
pleasantry that docs not appear again anywheie in Ins 
poems, and in the giacefiil ISptUiph on ihc Mmchioncss qf\ 
JJ'lnchcskr\vo hn\Q much of the exquisite poifection of 
language and metic seen in J^lfcgw and J 7 Pensooso, 
along \i ith a glimpse^ of Uie clcgiac_hewit3Mind leh gious 
feeling of Lycidas The smairpiccc On Time is vaiiously 
rcferrcd'to the penod of Milton’s life at Cambridge and 
to the Hoi ton penod , similarly -with At a Solemn Mime 
and Ujton ihc Cncumcimn The second sonnet closes 
the list of his compositions at Cambiiclge He had 
alreadj found his true vocation — poetry , and, in obedi- ‘ 
once to “an inw.ud piompting” to fit himself by labour 
and intent study for his life work, he gai e up all intention 
of stiidjiiig for the Church, left the university aftei 
obtaiiinig his dcgice and lotircd at the age of twonty- 
three to liis fathers house in the small village of Hoitoiij 
near Wnidsoi, and about twenty miles fiom London 
l^To the SIX quiet years of countiy life at Horton 
— 5’eais uliich Milton legarded meiely as a time of 
“ripening” foi his gieat woik, we one the best of his 
minor poems, written in the order in which they are 
here named, viz JJ Allegro and U Penseioso, Arcades, , 
Comns, and Lycidas. It has been said that these pieces, 
OAcn though their author had not wntten Paiadise 
Lost, “would have sufficed to place then author in a 
class apart, and above all those who had used the 
English language foi poetical purposes before him ” 
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(Yet Milton himself legaided them as no raoie than the 
*fiist fiuits of his genius, he had, m his oivnestimatioii, 
shattered the leaves of his poetic laurels "before the 
'molloiving year ” In Apnl, 1638, he set out on a journey 
to Italy, the classic land of poeti y and ait Ho had spent 
some months in Floienco and Eome, and was staying in 
Naples when “the sad news of civil wai ” leached him , 
he lesolved to turn his face homewards, “for,” he says, 
“I thought it disgiaceful, while my fellow-countiymen 
MCie fighting foi liberty, that I should be travelling 
abioad for pleasiue” He retraced his steps in a 
leisuiely mannei, and arrived in England in August, 
1639 It was on this journey that he ^\^ote his Italian 
Sonnets, and shortly after his leturn he wrote that elegy 
on the death of his friend Chailes Diodati, to which 
allusion is made in the notes on Lyndas 
HI In the end of 1639 Milton took lodgings in 
London, and hoped to betake himself to his favouiite 
studies with a view to still iurther maturing himself for 
the production of some great English poem But this 
hope was not fulfilled The Scots had lebelled against 
Episcopacy, and the Puntans of England (of whom, 
both by natuie and upbringing, Milton was one) were 
'all m sympathy ivith them The famous Long Parlia- 
ment had already resisted in a number of ways the 
unconstitutional conduct of Charles I , and had decided 
to sweep aw'ay the abuses of the Episcopal Church 
How best to do this was the important question, and 
to the answermg of this Milton first devoted himself 
with all the enthusiasm of his truly religions spint 
Then, in 1642, civil war broke out, and Milton, of 
course, declared for the side of the Parhament In 
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164.'?, he nevertheless niauicrl u J.id^' belonging to a 
lioyaH‘!t f.innh, who left him aftoi Jess than two months 
ami fhd not ictuin foi two jeais This turned his 
attention to tlic question of diioico, and the new con- 
tiOMM^y bet ween the Preshytenans and the Tndepcndenls 
proMded still moic woik foi his pen Thioughout all 
the din and smoke oi w ai w c cateh onlj a few glimpses 
of the poet, as distinct fioin the pamphleteer how few 
thc‘«p glimpses arc the sonnets composed in these j'ears 
will show Prom 1610 to 1618, when the last embers 
of the <im 1 wai wcic Unall} c\linguishcd, Milton w'loto 
nothing in jioctiy Init nine sonnets (YIII -XV ) and a 
few Latin pieces And in the next ten ycare, when he 
was in the craplo 3 nncnt of the new goveinmcnt, and 
when upon him was tin own the task of answ'oring all 
attacks made upon it, ho mote, along with much pioso, 
notliing more than his eight remaining sonnets (XVI- 
XXIJI ) and a few sciaps in Latin In 1658, when he 
wrote Ids last sonnet, Cromwell died jMilton continued 
in office as L.ilin Sccrctarj^ and within a few weeks of 
the Kcstoration we find him issuing projects foi the 
best means of establishing a ficc commonw'calth He 
ha d been bliml since 1652, i n 1 653-4 Ins first , wife 
died, and m 1 656 be marned again, but Jus second wife 
died fifteen months after Hie marriage , in 1664 he 
mmned a third time 

IV At the Restoration, Milton was placed for a short 
time under arrest, but he was at last able to take up 
the task that had been laid aside so long, and in 1 665 
tl}e_„composition of Paradise Losi w'as completed Jt 
W'as follow'cd in 1671 b}> Paradise Regain^ and Samson 
Agonistes In J 674 the poet died 
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Wg shall sum up in ti few w owls the jnost^ striking 
charartPiTitir'^ of Milton’s gcintis 

1 Fust of all we maj note liis.cailj' aiul?sotlloi 
conviction that poetry iias Ins vocation Ho tells ns, 
hcfoie ho IS twenty-three jears of age, that he has 
discovered “nhcthei aught was iinjioscd upon me hjr 
them that had the overlooking oi hotahen to of imiic 
owTi choice, in English or othei tongue, piosing or v cising, 
but chejlij tins hita, the stjle, hy certain vital signs it 
had, was likely to live ” In 1C37, pist hcfoio he vviote 
Lyndas, ho felt that God had instilled into him a 
v'ehement love of the heautiful, and declared that he was 
“wont day and night to seek for this idea of the 
beautiful thiongh all the foims and faces of things 

You ask what I am thinking of? So niaj the 
good Deity help me, of iiiimoi talit> ” — Li'lh^ fo Jhtfhih 

2 Along with this wo note* his sense of the greatness 
of the poet’s task, and Ins consequent solf-appiccijition, • 
which, howovci, was very different from the sickly self- 
conceit of that 1 ace of poets who nniiicdiatelv preceded 
him, and of that equ.dly complacent laco who uame after 
him His ideal w ns too high to enable him to be other 
than tiiily modest* Ho looked for inspiialion to “that 
ctcinal Spmt who can enrich with all utterance and 
knowledge, and sends out His scinjihim with the 
hallowed fire of His altar, to touch and puiif^ the 

lips of whom Ho pleases ”--i?ca5wi of Church Goicrnment 
(1641) 

3 His rule of hfe__ was therefore a stiict one the 
inward npenoss that he desired could only be attained 
m one way^by the noUesyimitj in evciy thought and 
action. ‘Long it was not after when I was confiimed 
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in ojnninn. tln» Ito who nouM nnt ho fn^tmtc of 
Jijt hopo io nnt<r noil liojoificr Ut Jaiukhle tlnngR ought; 
hiniJclf to ho A (ruo poom—fliat ir, n coiupotittiou and 
pnit‘'n« of tlu* htst and honnumhlost things" — Ajwlof/if 
/»"* N "^As a pnrt of Ins nohlo anstority of lift* 

no nn} apcviolh n»to ln< ‘.‘ncfly fompomte Jiahits * In 
ln« ?i\?h oh’gj- he tolls us tint that nho nould hope to 
sing of heroes and to cxjihne the counsels of IIca\en 
imi^t In p sunph : 

Tjet ]|( -t« n» tt.MH n IwHqucf gho , 

to l»'r<.ltr,i t>. !< t tlif jr Im vungo i-lnnr, 

< <v>' fn> n till* irjjttAl tlw ir foIh f \s mo ' 

(CowjM'rV triniKtioii ) 

The s*\nin wnifniunt shoos ifsilf in the di*lincatinn of 
out' of nhusp coinpntnons »« "sjtare I'Vt", in 
7*vpj(/'i.*: (line 72) . and m ftrinncl XX Fov the iioot is 
secitd niid m»<t dn« Jus inspiration fiom Ileavcn, not 
from the wino-eup 

4 Ho nns n mnn of industnoiis and splcrt rending 
TlJs Knon ledge nas most pytenene, ‘'Wliatetoi," sajs j 
Prof 3ta-'on, "of Innung, of srienre, or of discipline in | 
iosne oi philosopln, the Ttimciisitj at that time could > 
gii<* he had duly and in the largest ineasiiie ncqiined » 
No heller fJreok or Lnliii scholar piTihihlj had the 
UniMTHtj in that ago sent foith; he aias pioheienfc in 
the IlehtPn tongue, and in all the otlicr customaiT aids 
P‘ a Ihhlieal Theology , and ho could speak and n nto 
noil m hVeneli and Italian IIis net|nainlancc, obtained 
b} indcpeiKlcut readi'iir, with the history and with the 
whole hod} of the hi < nit mo of ancient and modern 
nations, was c\tcnsu< and aaiioiis” — TViiee Dei'th, rfc 
When lie loft the TJinvomtj and aient to Horton, ho 
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devoted himself to a stcadj pcni'^al of tlic Grech and 
Latm wnters, and was cagei to learn “anj thing non in 
Mathematics or m Miisie” And pist before he was 
whirled into the controversies of Chinch and State he 
was still looking fonvard to a time of haid stiidj' 

5 His religions fervour was as much a part of himself 
as Ins poetic tempciaraciit Hence, in the contiovoisial 
war in which ho engaged, he bolicicd his task to have 
been imposed upon him by Heaven in no less degico 
than that other task of wTiting a great poem And 
hence, also, it was as natural for Milton to introduce 
deep thoughts of death and imraoitality into a few 
lines written to set on a clock-case, oi to compaio the 
Marchioness of Winchester wuth Rachel, or to apeak of 
Lycidos in the same bicath ns a nsen saint and the 
“genius of the shore,” as it was foi him to wntc of 
the great tiuths of Scnptmc in Patadise Lost His 
grand senonsness is over all 
6 His love of music is an important clement of his 
genius His father w'as no mean musician, and both 
father and son numbered famous musicians among Ibcir 
fnends “As nature had endowed him in no ordinary 
degree with that most exquisite of her gifts, the car 
and the passion foi hannonj, he had studied, music, as 
an art, and had taught himself not onlj’ to sing in the 
society of others, but also to touch the keys foi his 
solitary pleasuio” (Masson, Thiee Dcvih, etc) His style 
IS everywhere dommated by his mastery o\cr the effects 
of music, and his w’orks aie full of expressions of his lo\c 
for it It influences Ins choice of woids, Ins choice of a 
paiticniar form of a word, and even lus pronunciation. 
It explains many of those inversions so common m his 
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]VKlry, it ntvonni’! for his tt’-o of nllitointion niicl foi 
Uio foiiir of ininy of thp compomul opitlipfs that lie 
cotmsi St) froelyj il hcij'hton'? the chann of hip pongs, and, 
ahovp all. U has uiahlcd him once for all to sfainj) 
the rharactor of K«i!h«h hhnk aome, 

7. Ihmnd nj> with the prcecihng is his Jahmious 
rt riving aftor porfccium of vmhmnnship.' “Wo shall 
elo't-' ^tords of Mr Matthow Arnold on tins 

jHsint : **Tl to om ICngliph race an inadequate sense 
for jvrfoclion of vniK i^-a real dnngci, if the discipline 
of Ts'sjicrj for a hiuh and thwlcss e\iellcnoo is jiecuhail) 
nwded hy ns, Milton is of all onr giUK'd men the host 
}es<’on, the most salniarji influence * In the sme and 
flavh'ss jicrffrlioii of his rhjthm and dufion he is as 
ndmirold* ns Virgil ot Dante, nnd in this icspect he is 
unique ai«ong>'t us » No one else in Dnghsh hlcia- 
tnni aiol art pos«p^se^ the like distinction ” — hi 
r«7icf ai, 2nd scries 
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L’ALLEC4KO, IL PENSEROSO, ARCADES, 
T.YCIDAS, SONNETS, Etc 

SONG ON MAY MORNING 

Not\ the Imght inoiiimg-sMi, Di\ s haibuigct, 

Comes daiiciiig fiom the east, ami lc.uls with liei 
The llower.t M.u, who from hej gieen hij) thiows 
The jollow cowslip ami the jnlc pnmiuse 
Hail, liouiitooiis Ma^, tliat dost insjmo 
Mirth, and .>outh, and wnim dcsne' 

Woods and gunes arc of (In diewng, 

Hill and dale doth botist tin blessing 
Tims we salute thee with oui eaih song, 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long 10 


ON SHAKESPEARE 1C30 

What needs mj Shakesjieaie foi his honoined bones 
Tlie labour of an age m piled stones? 

Oi that Ins hallowed i cliques should be hid 
Uudei a stai pointing p^ianiid? 

Deal son of memoiy, gieat hen of fame. 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name? 
Thou in our wondei and astonislnnent 
Hast built thjself a In dong monument 
e A 
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For whilst, to the shame of slow-endeavoiinng art, 
Thj easj inimhers flow, and that each heart 
Hath fiom the leases of thy unvalued hook 
Those Delphic lines \nth deep impression took. 
Then thou, our fancy of itself bereaiing, 

Dost make us maihle with too much conceiving, 
And so sepfilchied in such pomp dost lie 
That kings foi such a tomb w'ould wish to die 


ON THE UNIVERSITY CARRIER 

llVto sidened in the time of fm Vacancy, hang forbid to go to 
London by leasoti of the Plague 

HEU^lies old Hobson Death hath broke his girt, 

And heie, alas ' hath laid him in the diit , 

Oi else, the wais being foul, twenty to one 
He’s heie stuck in a slough, and overthrown 
’Twas such a shiftei that, if tiuth weie known, 

Death was half glad when he had got him down , 

Foi he liad anj time tins ten yeai& full 
Dodged with him betwixt Canibiidge and The Bidl 
And surely Death could nevei haie prei ailed. 

Had not his w'eeklj course of carnage failed, 10 

But lately, fluding him so long at home. 

And tluuking now Ins journey’s end was come. 

And that he had ta’en up his latest iiiii, 

111 the kind office of a chambeiliu 

Showed him Ins lochii W'heie he must lodge that night. 

Pulled oft Ins boots, and took away the light 

If anj ask for him, it shall be said, 

“Hobson has suppetl, and’s uewlj gone to bed” 
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ANo'iinnt <»\* THi: s\mi: 

iU h> ti» «si<o 'i'Ijh »1j‘ 1 Hit »j tjuh jtiitM' 

I** iMiiJiJ «t’\ir 'h< v\luh ho roiiM inoio, 

Sv' htins: ht-t HtVtl {o nu 

\\ hlJo h»‘ mvht *t}l 1 J»«t nil 111,1 Kmji hi tint, 
ftf tjitoi, HU * »l lull! t • ,h''''U 
I'f 111 h*- n VKhiti' n i*tv at 

Ti‘i » miHilvn t,, .{ 1(1 \,j 'i iiititi* 

*t!\irs»t tiM tr.'*h> tmtnlnt, 1 out hn tini". 

hh« r.n vith whifl tuitl wti^ht. 

Hi* itnitftji’t < l« o, , , h, , jiihtl 10 

tilt al! itiii hr,,}:i\t hull hix «hath, 

A*it! t»i< j lUoh !•) \thiHf j>i,i hull t>ut of lunth , 

>ro' Vij, it e-oits^ h«li»n lu athm 

1 titij vmtjtiii hit^tui'ti OH hi!' 

Mt'-jfh to <!m< tho tijiotwix h, m, hoioil, 
rMl.t^l, st'd fJitd Mil \ Hulii witli .ih Im qitii 1 0,11 i] 
h<, ta hi 'rwifiniii'’ Ih. 1 li hrtl, 

"If 1 mMit < irv, >. no 1 il i.t'tr ho foOhitl, 

Ihil \/*'R, thi*tJ,'’h th* «i>' do' lo|v all "tiK'/il hiMitix, 

1V( <*tu i }Mit to milt M\ h> iioi'^ ’ £0 

hi' old { th »'• . 'iiiil, to jiidt(o Jiohf, 

Ho f,(j hond'i thi* hi' « lit \i«iit hiiht 

III' h iftiix toll him tint Im Itiiic m.I' loiiii, 

And HoJ, of loi'i 111 iih liH lifo hiinlfii'-oiiio. 

Tint t\»» to hi' h I hr« ‘th (ihoio In tint n ’I), 

A't ho «*r' jirt-foil to <h ith, h* ,i», >1, “Mou* Mi'ight’” 
Uiit, hid hiH ih>hi''o H'lt'l IS ilii\ Mfn, 

Ho h'ld lo-^ H Rti nmmiilil «tiiTni 
OlothfJit to till nio'Hi ho sjoiil hi", ihif' 

In coits' ntijHtxal, mid had Jm f.ilo 30 

I.dil <•'! to tin im'tml floaiioj; of tin* >i'ih, 

Y,t (•'tnui o to thinn hii wmn \m> liis muta&o 
ffi! hUoiw .no dili^ond all .md jtoiie, 

Oiil} rtinmim thin owjn i'* iiptioii 
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OK THE JIAHCHIOHESS OF WIKOHESTER 


AN EPITAPH ON THE MARCHIONESS OF 
WINCHESTER 

This iicli maible cloth inter 
The honouiecl wife of Winchester, 

A Viscount’s daughtei, an Bail’s hen, 

Besides what hei viitues fair 
Added to her noble buth, 

Moie than she could own from Earth 
Summers tluee timea eight ‘^a^e one 
She had told , alas ' too soon, 

Aftei so short time of bieath. 

To house with daikiiess and with death > 10 

Yet, had the numbei of her dais 
Been as complete as was hei pmise. 

Nature and Fate had had no strife 
In giving limit to hei life 
Her high buth and her giaces sweet 
Quicklj found a loiei meet, 

Tlie Tirgiii qiuie for hei request 
The god that sits at maniage-feast , 

He at then invoking came. 

But with a scarce well-lighted flame, 20 

And in his garland, as he stood. 

Ye might discern a c> press-bud 
Once had the eailj matrons run 
To gleet her of a loielj sou. 

And now with second hope she goes, 

And calls Lucina to her thioes , 

But, whethei bi miscliance oi blame, 

Atropos for Lucnia came, 

And with remomeless cnieltj 

Spoiled at once both fmit and tiee 3C 

The hapless babe before his buth 
Had bnnal, not j et laid lu earth , 

And the languished mother’s womb 
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\\ XS !!«' {. J, • ^ t'lJul* 

N.* U |V«* I > •' > ' {. || ]i I 

'!* » 5 h 'j, ju{», 

!1'i ]>"T (1* />f l^r »'XT5>'»,t.n 

I'i • V*>? liV >• ntlh* i •■wnt}, 

\V1 i ^ t ji t ii? t>* »>^{> f!>« (Vwir 

’S^n i\i ‘■jn •-lii.WiH 

(iij? *hi' f ,}r I»1 » *ji> I ili< li/ 1 1 

11, t *,ij j{ t«i, 

Alii til’' 1 ifi ‘•In 4 1 ttv 

J’n'* ^ I-* jvit ' >)> t* «•» 

<1 ’ i>5 f" < 'i I ^l! I* t f sJl 

O » In r } i-'i* 2(1 r\J 

itJ IjjU, li t*i\ jrr»x«‘ 
t*« •’»'/' At.'I <}n(i t «. r I, >\< * 

Aftif-s* ilii-i !*i\ triMid ‘ri, 
r> { t'l* l)ji ‘ 

'nit, t«» {,*•« l!(>' «'‘!M ((’'.‘■t (<->, 

>* irJfiMl l.%’"‘‘ {)f(^ {( }»f« 

H« •», ?w !• ‘ Hi 1 ' •(“««>!, 

Ti'ti* ihj j rtM' Iini!'*' »J<»{h Inin:;, 

IliT* I-' p rfi'i m»‘iji 

{*i t1i'< »> Hill «ni 
Asii! >'i>Kn* flo'Mn icj'l 1 •»(• Ut'« 
r«ir tli> I, ‘It t« ‘Uitt lJ» , 

M III'"*' jln {«'inl ‘i nf C'niiu», 

t* Hi; Mitnnnx 

WIisN* jIhuj, l>r>j4is« ‘'lint, luj'l* 'it* <'t filon, 

Ni rt li«r, mil'll to Hi*' in ‘■••ni. 

Tint fur Simn s'liejili* pi< *■', 

Win?. ,*%!(« r %<ip> of li-im'iim'^, 

Tfi' Iii"hl3-IiiioiM<'’l .Wijili hnn* 

*l*<i Jilin tint foi li*r Iiffnrr, 

Aii'l it Jnr wxt Inrtli, nnnli lila Hiee, 
Tlinmoli Jrtii"' tVil to frlKili, 

Far uitiun tin* Iw'-om l‘n*.'1it 
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ON TIME 


Of bla 2 ang Mnjc*ft} anfl Light 
Thcie with thee, new -w plcomc Funt, 
Like foituncs inai her foiiI a'*qnnn)t, 
With thee there, chd in nwlniit bheen, 
No Marcliioiies.®, but now a Queen, 


ON TIME 

Fly, enraiis Time, till thou lun out th> mce' 

Call on the lazi Itaileii-stcitpmg Houro, 

Whose speed is but the lieai v pluniniet’s pace , 

And glut till self with what thj womb dexours. 

Which 18 no nioie than what is false and vain, 

And nierelv moital duiss, 

So little IS oni lo'S, 

So little is th) gam ' 

For, when as each thing bad thou hast entombed, 

And, last of all, thj giccd,> self consumed, 10 

Then long Eternity shall greet om bliss 
With an indiMduai kis.s, 

And ,Tov shall overtake us as a flood , 

Wlien cverj tlimg that is sinceiclv goo<l 
And peifcctlv divine. 

With Truth, and Peace, and Love, shall ever shine 
About the supiemc tin one 
Of Him, to whose happv -linking sight alone 
Wlien once onrdieaacnh -guided soul shall climb, 

Then, all this earthly grossness quit, 20 

Attired with stai-s we shall for ever sit 
Tnnmphmg over Heath, and Chance, and thee 0 Time ' 



UALLFGROJU f 


I.AU.ECniO 


IIincIt loithcd AIcKnehoh, 

Of OciWniv anti hliilce>.t horn 

In St) gnn »a\c forlorn 

’MotiR'l homtl '«hapt>=«, and sin join's, ami pight=i unholj ' 
Fiml nnt Fom« niKuutti toH, 

"Whorf* broivJuig I>,irknc-a ';prea«l« Ins jcalons wings»/^t. 


And the niglit n\en snigs; 
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Then*, niitler ebon shades and lo\%-bio\\cd rocks, 
An ragged as thrTwks, 

In dark' Cnnnjoinn.dtsert c\tr dwell 
But conic, thou Goddess fan „atid fiec, 

In hcaieii >.<lept Cnpbroej tie, 

Awl bj men bculM'a«njg Mntb , 

Whom Ifnelj Venus, at a birth, 

With two sister Graces more. 

To n\-crowniCd Bacchus Iwrc 
Or whcfliei (ns Rome sagei Ring) 

The CroliCw,w iiid that brcafhts the sprin 
Z oph> 1 , with Aurora pla.iing, 

As ho met her once a-Masuig, 

Tlierc, on beds of \iolets blue, 

And fresh-blown ro-es washed in dew, 

Filled lier witli thee, a daughter fan, 

So butoig , blithe, and delionair 
Ilastc thee, N\mph, and binig with thee 
Jest, and jouthful Joljiti, y 

iQitqis and cr ank s and wanton w lies , 

Nods and becks and wreatlitd pniilo«, 


Such as hang on Hebe’s clicek, 


And Io\e to Ine in dimpl e .s leek 
Sport that wnnlvled Giie deride s, ^ ^ 
And Laughter holding both his sides 
Come, and tnp it, as 5 on 


On the light fantastic tocr 

'' / A. ' 

:: 0*-s« "> 









Vi)fl m tin Iij;!!! Inml l<.il »)«"■ 

Ibc jn'Mint-iitJ jn ^ 

Awl, if I frnc thu I'ftJiwir 
Mirth, wliuit iiiP of tin <rrft 
To Ine with h«r, at.d ln« with lit*-, 

Iir miicpnnvil jil^'i'iin* fr** 

To lull the hi) h vi« hi» flight. 

Awl, ‘'1112,11!;, *'tarth* th‘' tUiH nishl 
Troin hw witih town oi th« ‘Kir , 

Till tlif* <lnp]>K 1 iKwn ilmh ii-**. 

The II to iMw*, m of einviw, 

‘\iifl ,nt iin wiiiilo hi'l fftvwl inofruw, 

Tliioufth till* MU Pi lirni or tin* ntif, 

Or the twi-tnl ppl.iutiiip , 

While the i.'«h, with Ineh <liU, 

■^inttm tlip ror of •Inhw*- luin , 

Awl to th< Mitk or till hn-ii «lo»r, 

SloiitU ‘•tint' Im rhiii-. hion 
Oft Jietcninpr low thi Imuwl- .u-l liom 
fluiily roll''* Dip ‘'htiuU'nii^ iiitirn, 
now tin xhIp of Hniir lunr hill, 

'niroit 2 h tlu high wo-il nhoiti" phnll 
SouiPtniH, wilkiny, not mi'-'pti 
*Bt liPilgnow ehiip. on lulloikH gnm, 
riiuht .\oauist the ri.-'tPiij «nt« 

AMieic* the pml '‘lUii hgUH hn PtntP, 

Tloheil ni fl.uncs nwl nuilnr h'ht, 

'Ihc ulotuh 111 (hrtiminl Inuu® tlji'ljit , 

While the ploiighiinii, inn nt Inml, 

Whiilles otr the fiirnn iwl lawl, 

Awl the rmlkumd Kinpeth hlithe, 

Awl the mower wliets In', pl^the, 

\ AwI c%eii •'htphtnl ti.lh hn tah\ / 

Uwlei the hawthorn in the dale 

Straight niiiie c\c hath oanght new plei'nirca. 

Whilst the landskiji loiind it ineaMirci 



L’ALLEGR( 

-Lr 

Eusset Ja^Mis, and fallows grej, 

Wliere the nibbling flocks do stray , 
Mountains on wdiose barren breast 
The labpnnng clouds do often lest'J^" 
Meadow s trim, with daisies i^d , 

ShalloAv brooks, and niers wide, 

Towers and battlements d; sees 
Bosomed high in t ufted trees, 

-Where pciliaps some beaul^ lies,.ict 
The .cynosnre of neighbouring ejes ( 

Hai^ b} a cottage chimney smokes 
Fitim betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Coijdon and Tlnrsis met 
fAre at their savpjin dinner ^ 

Of heibs and other countiy m esse^ 

Which the neat-handed Phyllis dieses , 
And then in she 

Thestjlis^to bind the sheaves , ^ C 
Or,^if the earlier season lead, 

To tlie tanned hajcock in the mea<L''^^/M/4 
Sometimes, with s ecni e delight,^.- 
The upland, hamlets will invite, ^ 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund l ebeck s sound ' 

To many a youth and many a maid^^. ^ 
Banking in the shade, 

And'^'oung and old^corae foith to play 
On a sunshine holiday, 

JJ^the belong daj light fail ^ 


*Tlm^^ the s picv nu t-biown ale, 
^With stones told of many a f®a^ 
'How Faer^* jVIab the j^jjjjiets eat 
She was pinched and pulled, she i 
And he, bj £rgv’s>n^ fed^ ' 
TeUs how tM'XTdglng gptain sweap 
To earn his cream-bowl duly 
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L’ALLEGRO 


When in one night, ere glmipie of morn, 

His shadowy flail hath thieshed the coni 
That ten clay-l.ihouiere could not end , 

Then lies him down, the hibbei fiend. 

And, sti etched out all the chimney’s length. 
Basks at the fire his hair\ stocngth, W 

crQP-fnU owt doom he 
Ere the fiist cock his matin lings , 

Thus done the talcs, to bed they creep. 

By whispering winds soon lulled asleep 
Toweled cities please us then. 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and baions bold, 

In Weeds of peace, high 'trininplis hold, 

With store of la^h^ whose blight eyes , 

■ Earn influence, anojudge the pii/c ‘ 

^Of wit 01 amwjwlule both contend 
To win herTgmce*^! horn all commend,. 

There let Hymen oft apiicai 
111 safiion lobe, with tapei clear. 

And pomp, and feast, and leieliy. 

With mask and antique iiageantry , 

Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream 
.-Tlien to the well trod stage anon. 

If Jonson’s leanied sock be on. 

Or sweetest Sliakcspcaic, Fancy’s child, 

; Warble his native wood-noto wild! 

-And ever, agaiiwt eating cares, 

^ lap^ me in soft^Ly dian airs, 

Mamed to immortal \ erse, 

Such as the meeting soul may' pieicc. 

In notes with many a. winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long draw'll out 
With_wanton heed and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running. 


110 


' 120 


130 


146 



Uj penseroso 


Untwisting nil tlio cliaina tliafc tie 
The hidden soul of haixnony , 

That Orpheus’ self niaj hea\ e his head ' 
From golden slumber on a bed - 1 ’ 

Of heaped Elysian flouers, and heai 
Such strains as nonld haie non the ear 
Of Pluto to have qiute set fiee 
His half-regained Em j dice 
These delights if thou canst give, 

Mirth, mth thee I mean to hvc ,, 


IL PENSEROSO 

i^Hekce, ^aln deluding Joys, 

Tlie brood of Folly n ithoiit fathei bred | 
How little j oil bested, ^ 

Oi fill the fixSd mind with all .yoiii tpjs' 
Dnell 111 some idle brain, i 
, And fancies fond with gaudy ^shapes possess, 
As thick and numberless ^ 

As the gay motes that people the sun-beams. 
Or hkest hovenng'^dieams,'^ , 

4 , The fick le pension ers of Moipheus’ train 
But, liail"' thou Goddess sage and holy' 

Had, diiinest Mela ncholy ' 

Whose saintly visage is too bright ^ ' 

To hit the sense of human sight, 

And therefore to oni weakei view 
O’eilaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue , ' 
Black, but such as in wteem r-, , ^ 

■ Prince Memnon’s sistei Hiight beseem, 

Or that staned Etliiop queen that stiove 
To set her beauty’s praise above 
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IL PENSEROSO 


The Sca-N}mphs, and their iioMers offeiid*^'^ 

Yet thou ait higher far descended 
Thee hiight-haued Vesta lon^ of 3 ore 
to BoljtaiA Saturn hore , 

Ills daughter she , in Saturn’s reign 
Such inivture uras not held a stain 
Oft in ghninienng bo'wcis and glares 
He met her, and in seeiet shades 
Of wood} Ida’s inmost gio\e, 

YHiilst Tet**thcie was no fear of Jove 30 

<'ome, pensne Nun, de\ont and puie, 

Sohei, fetmdfast, and dejnure, 

-Vll in a lobe of daikest gram, 
riowing with majestic lrain,<';|j^ 

And salile stole of cvpie^lawn' 

Over th} decent bliouldci’s drawn 
eVuMO, Juit kce/i thji wonted stalOy 
tVith e%eii step, and musing gait,\* 

And looks conimeicing with the skies, 

Thv i^it soul sitting 111 thine e5es 40 

There, held 111 hoi }- p'lssioii still, 

Forget tlnself to_maible, till 
Vjyth a rad leaden dowiiwaid cast 
Thou fix them on the caith as fast 
And 30m with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 

‘S|ia rc Fast, that oft with god s d oth diet, 
f And hears the 'Muses 111 a ring 
Ale lound about Joie’s allai sing, 

And add to these re^wl_Leisurc, ' 

Tint 111 tmn gaidens takes Ins pleasure 60 

Rut, first and cluefc'st, with thee bring 
ITiin that 3 on •soarh on golden wing, 

' Oniduig tlu fiery .wheeled tin one, 

^ The Clitruh Contemplation , , 

And the mute Silence Imt along, 

’Lcnj PhiloniLl will deign a song. 



, IL PENSEROSO 

[n hei sweetest satWcst pT^M, 

Smootlirnc the ’ 

wTule Cj-ntlua chccks^iei dragon yo 

Gentlv o’er the accustomed oak . 

^.ud, that Bh.mn'.t «.o «o.» of foUj. 

Mott amoag 

Tliee* chauntiess, oft tue 
I ^yoo, to heal thy even-song. ^ 
A,1d:T.n.Bmg thoo, I — 

On the div a mooth ;:sha\ en o » 

To hehold\he^'wi» 

Ridm" ncai hei Inghcst 
SoaeU»tW;;c^ 

Stoopnigtluoughnne^cvcU>«d_ 
j-tfi. on a plat of using giounti, 
?'i^:tfeV.oirc«^a,. 

o™. ^ ' Tot. ' 

Or if the S!t 'nU not I ’””' ^ 

Son.0 tW '^^'’iThro gh the room 

mere glonw^^TTeT^ rloon,,-;.. 

•reaohhgI^o_coaS*"l'^®- 

^nve the ciicket on 
Or the heWB diow^ dm 

To bless «ip®°^'!/^oidmght hom, 

Or let niy lamp. jonely tower, 

Be seen in the Bwr, 

/ Where T roaj o , o^ unspli^-.-^ 

, Tlie «p.'a' ^1“ legion, hold 

What woilds oi ^ ^ 

Tl.e.n.niorUlmmd«»* ,«,k, 

Her mansion m tii 
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IL PENSEROSO 

M* 

And of those demons that are found 
In file, air, flood, oi uudeijground ^ , 

Whose powei hath a true' consent^ I 
With planet or uith element 
Sometime let goigeous Tragedi 
In bceptied jiall come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 

Ui the tale of Tioj dmne. 

Or what (though mie ) of later age 
Ennobled hath tlie lniskined stage 
But, 0 sad Viigin ' that thy powei 
)^Lgllt raise Mus eiis from his bou ei , 

Or bid the soul' of Oiphens sing 
Such notes as, waibled to the string, 

Dreu non tears doun Pluto’s cheek. 

And made Hell grant what lo\e did seek. 
Or call up him that left half-told 
The stoij of Caiiibuscan bold. 

Of Camball, and of Aigarsife, 

And who had Caiiacd to wife, 

That owniul the miUious nng and glass, 
And of the wondrous horse of brass 
On which the Tartar king did nde, 

And if aught else gie.it haids beside 
In s.a<Te and solcnm tunes ha\e sung, 

Of turiicis, and of trojihies Imiig, 

Of foicsts, and cnchaiitments dicar, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear 
Thus, Night, oft «<ec me in thj jiidc qireei. 
Till UMl-sHiteil Morn appear. 

Not tntkcd and flounced, ns she was wont 
With the \tlic boi to hunt, 

But keichiLft in a craiclj cloud, 

NNhile locking winds aie piping loud. 

Or iHluixd with a showei still, 

Bhtn tin. guut hath blown liis fill, 



IL PENSEROSO 


Ending on the rustling leaves, 

With mmuj^-drops fiom off the eaves 
A.nd, -nhcn the sun begins to fling 
His flaiing beams, me, Goddess, bnng 
To archtd walks of tu^^it groves,*^' 

A.nd shadows biown, that S3 Ivan loves. 

Of pine, or monunicntal oak, /ji- 
Where the rude axe vith hea\ stiokc 
Was nevei heard tlie njniphs to daunt, 

Or fnght them from then halhwed haunt 
There, 111 close coveit, bj- some biook, 
Wheie no profauer eye may look, ^ 

Hide me from diy^s garish e3'e, 

While the bee with lione3'ed thigh. 

That at her flow'ei3* work doth sing, 

&.nd the watere niiu muring, ^ 

Wi th s uch consol t as tlie3 keep, ' 

Entice, the dew 3 -feathered. Sleep 
4nd let some strange mjsteiious dieam 
[Yaye at his wings, iii_aii3 stream - i 
Of lnel3' portraiture displa3ed, 

3oftl3’- on my ei'elids laid , 

4.iid, as I wake, siveet music bieathe 

ibove, about, 01 underneath, 

lent b}' some Spint to mortals good, 

)i the unseen Genius of the wood '1 * 

But let my due feet nevei fail 
To w'alk the studious cloister’s pale, * 

Sind love the lugh einbowfed roof. 

With antique inUare niass3' proof, 

Sind ^stoned windows richly dight. 

Ousting a dim religious light 
Phere let the pealing oigan blow, 

Po the full-voiced quire below, 

In service high and jinthems clcai, 
is may with sweetnesb, thiough mine ear. 
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ARCADES 


! Dissolve me mto ecstasies, 

I And IJimg all Heaven before 'iame eyes 
And maj at last mj weaiy age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

Tlie hairv goun and mosq^ cell, ^ 
Where I may sit and rightly spell;'' 

Of e^ei} star that heaven doth shew, 
And e\ei} heib that sips the dew, 

Till old evpeiience do attain 
To something like piophetic strain 
These pleasures, Melaiicholj , give , 

And I with thee uill choose to live 


ARCADES 

Part of an Entertainment piesented to the Countess Dowager 
of Derhg at Ilarefield bg some Eohle Persons of he) 
Family, who appea) on the Scene m pasto)al habit, 
mounq towaid the seat of state, vnth this song 

I Song 

Look, Nymphs and Shepherds, look ! 

Wliat sudden bla^e of majesty 
Is that which ue from hence desciy. 

Too dniiic to be mistook? 

This, this IS she 

To whom oui lows and wishes bend 
Heie oui solemn seaich hath end 

Fame, that her high woith to raise 
Seemed erat so laiish and profuse. 

We maj justly now accuse 
Of detraction fiora liei praise , 
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Less than lialf we find cxpiessed , 

Emy bid conceal the lest 

Maik what radiant state she spieads. 

In circle round her shining tin one 
Shooting hei beams like silvei thieads 
This, this IS she alone, 

Sitting like a goddess blight 
111 the ceiitie of hei light 

Might she the ivise Latona be, 20 

Or the tow'eied Cj'bele, 

Mothei of a hundied gods? 

Juno dares not give her odds 
Who had thought this clime had held 
A deity so unpai-alleled ? 

As they come forwmdy The Genius of the Wood appeals, 
and, turning towatd them, speals 

Oen Stay, gentle Swains, for, though in this disguise, 

1 see bright honour spaikle through yoiu eyes, 

Of famous Aicady ye aie, and sprung 
Of that reiiowiiM _flqod, so often sung, 

Divine Alpheus, who, by seciet sluice, 30 

Stole under seas to meet his Arethuse , 

And ye, the bieathing loses of the wood, 

Fair silver-biiskined Nymphs, as great and good 
I know this quest of jours and free intent 
Was all in honour and devotion meant 
'To the great mistress of yon pimcely shrine. 

Whom with low reverence I adore as mine. 

And with all helpful service -will comply 
To fuither this night’s glad solemnity, 

And lead ye wheie ye may more near behold 40 

What shallow-searching Fame hath left untold , 

Which I full oft, amidst these shades alone, 

n 
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ARCADES 


Ha\c sat to wonder at, and gare upon 

Foi know, by lot fioin Joxt, I am the Pow’cr 

Of tins fan wood, and h\c in oaken bowci, 

To ninse the saplings tall, and tuil the grove 
With iinglets quaint and wanton windings wove , 
And all inj plants I save from inglitlv ill 
Of noisome winds and blasting vnponis dull , 

And fioni the boughs biush off the evil dew. 

And heal the hainis of thwaiting Ihundei blue, 
Oi what the cioss dnc-looking jilancl smites, 

Oi huitful worm with c<inkoied vinoiii bites 
When evening gioy doth use, 1 feUh 1113 louiid 
Ovei the mount, and all this liallowed gioiind. 
And eailv, eie the odoious bieatli of mom 
Awakes the sluinbeiing leaves, 01 tasselled horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haste 1 all about, 
Number iiiv lanks, and visit cveij spioiit 
" With puibsant woids and mm mins made to blosij 
But else, in deep of night, when diowsiiitss 
Hath locked up moital sciibc, thin listen I 
To the colebtial Sirens’ haimonv, 

That sit upon the nine infolded sjiheics, 

And sing to those that hold the vital shoais, 

And tmn the adaniaiitnic spindle loiind 
On which the fate of gods and men is wound 
Such sweet conipulsinii doth iii niusic he, 

To lull the daughtcis of Necessity, 

And keep unsteadv Nature to her law. 

And the low woild in iiicasurcd luolioii draw 
Aftei the heavenlv tune, which none can heii 
• Of human mould with gioss uiipuigiid cai 
And jet such music woithicst weie to bla/e 
Tile peerless height of hei iniinortal pi’aise 
Whose lustre leads us, and foi hei most fit, 

If mv infeiioi hand 01 voice could hit 
Inimitable sounds Yet, as wc go, 



ARCADES 


Whate’er the skill of lesser gods can show 
I will assay, her worth to celebrate, 

And so attend ye to\\aid hei glitteiing state , 
Where ye may all, that aie of noble stem, 
Approach, and kiss’-her ^cred vo atuie’s hem 

II. Soiiff 

O’er the smooth enamelled gieen, 
Wheie no punt of step hath been. 
Follow me, as I sing 
And touch the Tiaibled stung , 
Under the shad3 >0°^ 

Of bi-ancliing elm stai-proof 
Follow me 

I will bung jou -nheie she sits, 
dad in splendoiii as befits 
Her deitj' 

Such a rural Queen 
All Aicadia hath not seen 

HI Sonff 

Nymphs and Shepherds, dance no more 
By sandy Ladon’s lilied banks , 

On old Lj'cieus, or Cjlleiie hoar, 

'Jiip no more' in twilight ranks, 
Though Eiymanth j'onr loss deploie, 

A better soil shall give je thanks 
From the ston^' Mienalus 
Bring j'oui flocks, and live with us , 
Heie ye shall have greater gi ace, 

To seive the Lady of this place 
Though Syrinx jour Pan’s mistress were. 
Yet Sj’iinx well might wait on her 
Such a ruial Queen 
All Arcadia hath not seen 
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LYGTOAS 


LYCIDAS 

In this Monody the Author hcwnlls n Ic-nmcd Iritnd, unforlunatUi 
drowned in his pissogo from Clicstcr on thu Irish 8in.«, 1C37, Mid, 
by occasion, lorolells the min ol our corniplcd Clergy, then in 
their height 

Yet once more, 0 ye lain els, aiul once moie, 

Ye myitles broyMi, with ny netti seie, 

I come to pluck voiii hemes harsh ami triide, 

And with foiLcd hngin Hide 

Shatter toui leaics Ixfoic the mdlowing year, 

1 Bittei coustiaint and sad occasion dcai 
Compels me to distuib joui seastm d_iie , 

Foi Lycidas la dead, dead etc liis pnme, . 

Young Lycidas, ,uid hath not left his poei 
Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 10 

Himself to sing, lUid build the lofty iliyniu 
iHe must not iloat upon \us watety bier 
Unwept, and weltei to the pat clung wind, 
leWithoiit the meed ot'soiiic melodious teai 
Begin, then, Sisteis of the fuicicd well ' 

That fiom beneath the «iat of Joic doth spring} 

Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the stung 
Hence with denial yam and toy excuse 
So may some gentle Muse 

Witli lucky words faioui iny destined iiin, 20 

And as he passes turn. 

And bid fan peace be to iiiy sable slnond ' 

For we weie mused upon tlio self-same lull. 

Fed the same flock, by fountain, sliadc, and iiU ; 

Togetliei both, eic the high lawns appeared 
Undei the opening eyelids of the Morn, ' ' 

’'We dioy’e a-flcld, and both togethei hoard 
What time the giey-fly winds liei sultry hoin, 

Battening oui flocks with the ficsh dews of night. 

Oft till the star that lose at eyening bright dO 
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Tox'ard heaven's descent had sloped Ins xvesteiing ■wheel / 
Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute, 

Tcmpci cd to the oaten flute , 

Eough Satjrs danced, and Fauns with cloven heel 
Fiom the glad sound would not be absent long , 

And old Danicetas loved to hem oui song 
But, oh ' the heavj* change, non thou art gone, 

^ow thou art gone and ne\er must retimi ' 
nice, Shepherd, thee the woods and desert caves, 

With wild tin me and the gating vine o'ergiown, '40 

And all their echoes, mourn 

The willows, and the havcl copses green, 

^hall now no moie be seen , ! 

c'anning their jojous leaves to t hy soft Ia 3 *s /• 

\s killing as the cankei to the lose, 

taint-wonii to the weanling herds that graze, 

Wvfrost to flow CIS, that their gay wardrobe wrear. 

When '’rst the w'hite-thom blows, ' 

Such, Ljedas, thy loss to shepherd’s ear 
Where w\re je, N>niphs, when the lemoiseless deep 50 
Closed o’er head of j'onr loved Li eidas ? 

For neither w>jc je playing on ^le steep 
Whcie your olt^bards, the famous Diuids, he, 

Nor on the shaggy *^op of Mona high. 

Nor yet where Deva si>«<^s her wuz.ard stream > < 

Ay me * I fondly dream 

“Had ye been there,” for wluw^ould that have done? 
Wliat could the Muse herself that Orphensbore, ^ 

Tlie Muse herself, for her enchanting son, r , 

Whom universal natuie did lament, 

When, by the rout that made the hideous loar, 

His goiy nsage down the stream was sent, 

Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore ? ^ 

Alas' wdiat boots it with uncessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd’s trade, f 
And stiictly meditate the thankless Muse? ( 
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Weie it not bettci done, os others use, 

To sport iMtli Amaiillis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of.j^e.era’s hnn * 

fame is the spin that the cleai spiiil dotli 70 

(Tliat last iiifinintj of iiohle iiniid) 

To scoiii delights and live lahonons da^s, 

But the fan gvieidon when we hope to (md, 

And think to Imrst out into sudden hh/e, 

Conies the blind ^urj with the abhoticd sheais, 

And slits the thin-spun life “ But not the prai »e," 
Phoebus leplied, and touched nn trembling esra 
“Fame is no plant that glows on mmtal soil, 

'Noi in the glistciing foil 

Set off to the world, noi in bioad niniour lies, RO 

But li\cs and spieads aloft bi those pine e\es 
And poi feet w itncss of all-judgiiig .To\ e , 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven espett thj meed” . 

0 fountain Arethuse, and thou honoilicd flood, 
Smooth-sliding AIiucuis, ci owned with vocal iieds, 

That strain I heard was of a higher mood ' 

But now my qat pioceods, ' » v 

And listens to the Herald of the >Sca, 

Tliat came in Neptune’s plea 90 

He asked the waves, and asked the felon winds, 

What haid mishap hath doomed this gentle swam? 

And questioned evei^' gust of luggud wings . " 
hat blows off fioin each bcakCd promonlorv 
hej knew not of his stoiy, 
nd sage Hippo taJ Cs their answer brings, 

'"t not a blast was fioin liis dungeon sliced 
o,air was calm, and on the level biinc 
c ’ Panopil with all her sisters plaved 
was that fatal and perfidious barkj'^ ; 
lit in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark, 

'cit sunk so lovv' that sacred head of thine 
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t No\fe, Oimus, le^elo]Kl sue, %\enfc footing slow. 

^His innntlc hany, and Ina bonnet btdge, 
j'luTs might Mitli figmes dim , and on the edge 
Like to thn(t ^|tngnine lloweT^ nscnlMid ^v^th woe 
“Ah' \iho hiitfi left," quoth he, “nij dearest pledge ?i’ 
Last came, and last did go, , 

The Pilot of the Galilean Lake, 

Two massy keys he boic of metals twain , - / 110 

(Tlie golden opes, the iron shuts amain) 

He shook his mitred locks, and stem besixvke — 

“How well could I ha^e spared for thee, joung swam, 
Enpw of such m>, foi thou bellies’ sake, 

^oet>^ 'd^mtrude, and climb into the fold ' 

' hey little icckonuig make 
■■ mnible a^tbe sheareis’ feast, 

*i - . »y the woith^ bidden guest ■“ i 

01ind mouths’ that scarce thenisehcs know' how to hold 
A sheep-hook, oi liaie leaint aught else the least 120 
J^iat to the faithful heidnian’s ait belongs' 

Wliat recks it them ? "WliAt need they ’ They are sped , 
And, w'hen thej list, their lean and flasliy songs 
Gmtc on their scrannel pipes of wretched stiaiv, 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But, swoln witli w'lnd and the rank mist they diaw'. 

Hot inwardly, and foul contagion spiead , 

Besides what the g um wol f with^pruy 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said ^ > 

fBut that tw o-handed engine^ at the dooi i " " 130 

[stands read}^ to smite oiice, and smite no nioie” 

Keturn, AIphcus*i 'the dread voice is past ^ ,, - 

'riiat shrunk thy sti earns, return SiciIkui Muse,* 

And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flow'erets of a thousand h^s 
Yc valleys low’, where the mild whispers 
Of shades, and wanton w’inds, and gushing brooks, 

On whose fresh lap the swart stor^spaiely looks. 
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Throw hither all your quaint enamelled e>es,5U--' 

(.That on the green turf suck the honeyed showers^ 

^nd purple all the ground with vernal flowers 
^rmg tlidjrathe<primiose that forsaken .dies, 

^Tlie tufted crow -toe, and pale jessamine. 

The white pmk, and the jiausy freaked with jet. 

The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine,' 

With cow’slips wan that hang the pensive head, 

And every flower that sad embroidery w'ears, 

Bid aniarantlius all his beauty shed, 

And dafiadilliea fill their cups with tears, 

,To strew the laureate hearse where Ljcid he 
Bor so, to interpose a little ease, 

Let our fi-ail thoughts dally with false smmise, 

Ay me ’ whilst thee the shores and sounding seal 
Wash far away, where’er thy bones are hurled , 

Wliether bej ond the stormy Hebrides, 

Wheie thou perhaps under the whelming tide 
Visit’st the bottom of the monstious w’orld , 

'Or whether thou, to pur moist lows denied, !-"■ 

1 Sleep’st bj the fablei of ^ Bell4Kis old, 

[where the great Vision of the guaided_mount^ 

(Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold 
’Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with luth j. '' 

* 'And, O ye dolplims, waft the hapless jouth " 

Weep no more, woful shepherds, weep no more, 

For Ljcidas, your sorrow, is not dead. 

Sunk though he be beneath the w atery .floor -- 
So sinks the day;^ter in the ocean bed. 

And yet anon repaira his drooping head, - 
And tncks his beams, and with new -spangled ^re , 
Flames in the forehead of the moniing sky 
So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 

.iTlirough the dear might of Him that walked the wmves, 
Where, othei groves and other streams along, 
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With nectar pure his tozv lochs he 1 n es, / 

And hears th^ iine\pi ess n e nuptial. song . 

In the blest kingdoms.jneek of ]oy and lore 
Tliere entertain him all the Saints aboie, - 
In solemn troops, and 8\i ect societies, '' 

That sing, and singing in then glorj nio\e, 180 

And wipe the tears for e\er fiom his ejes 
How, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more , 

Henceforth thou art the Genius of the sliorr 
Injhy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all ^hj^ wander i n that pcri loiis flood 

1 Tims sang the un couth sw am to the oaks and rills, 
While the still morir went out with sandals gre> 

I He touched the tender stops of various q mlls , 

'With cagei thought Aiaibhng his Done la} , n ' 
‘And now tlie sun had st retch ed .out all the hills, 190 
And now was dropt into the westeni ha^ 

.At last he rose, and twitched his. m antle. blue 
‘ To-m orrow to fresh, woods, and pastures new' 


SONNETS 


[to the kioiitixgale] 

O vioiiTiKOAur that on jon bloomy 

Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still, 
Tliou with fresh hope the lover’s heart dost fill, 
Wlnle the jolly hojjrs lead on propitious May 
Thy liquid notes that close the eye^of day, 

First heard before the shallow cuckoo’s bill, 
Portend success m love O, if Jove’s will 
Have linked that amorous powei to thy soft ^lay 
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Now timelj sing, ere the nnlc bnd of hate 

Foretell my hopeless doom, m some giove iiigh, 10 
As thou fiom jeai to year hast sung too late 
For my relief, jet hadst no reason whj 

Whether the Muse or Love cn^ thee his mate, 

Both them I serve, and of their tiain am I 


n 

[on ms HAVING ABUIVED AT Hin AGt OF 
TWFNTA 'THREE ] 

Hor soon hath Time, the subtle thief of jouth, 

Stolen on his uing nij tliree-and-twcutieth j'car' 

Mj' hasting dajs flj on with full caieei. 

But nij late spring no bud oi blossom sheu’th 
Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth 
Tliat I to manhood am arrived so near, 

And mward ripeness doth much less appear, 
some more timelj -liappj spints endii’th 
Yet,,^e it less or more, oi soon or slow, , 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 10 

To that same lot, howeier mean or high, 
Towarjlj;^ch Tune leads me, and the will of Heaven , 
All iSj/^f I have grace to use it so, 

As ever in mj' great Task-Master’s eye 


VIII 

WHEN THF ASSAUI.T WAS INTENDED TO THE CITY 

Captain’ or Colonel, or Knight in Arms, 

Wliose chance on these defenceless doors niaj’' seize. 
If deed of honour did thee ever please. 

Guard them, and him within protect from harms 
He can requite thee, foi he knows the charms 
That call fame on such gentle acts as these. 
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And he can spread t}iy name o’er lands and seas, 
Whatevei clime the Ssun’s bright circle vaims- 
Lift not thj' spear against the Muses’ bouei 

The great Emathian conqucioi bid sjiaic 10 

Tlio house of Pnulaius, %\hen temple and tower 
Went to the ground , and the repeated an 
Of sad Electro’s poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from niin bare 


IX 

[to a virtuous young lady] 

Lady, that iii the piinie of earliest jouth 

Wisely hast shunned the bioad v,&y and the green, 
And with those few art emineiitlj’’ seen 
Tliat labour up the lull of heavenly Tiuth, 

Tlie better part with j\Iai^' and with Butli 
Chosen thou hast, and they that ovenreen, 

And at thj growing virtues fret their spleen. 

No anger find in thee, but pity and ruth 
Tlij care is fixed, and zealously attends 

To fill thy odorous lamp w'lth deeds of light, 10 
And hope that reaps not shame. Therefoie be sure 
Thou, W’heu the Bridegroom with his feastful friends 
Passes to bliss at the mid-hour of night, 

Hast gained thy entrance. Virgin wise and pure 


X 


TO THK LADY -WARGARET LEY 

Daughter to that good Earl, once President 
Of England’s Council and her Treasuiy, 

Who lived in both unstained with gold or fee. 
And left them both, more in himself content, 
Till the sad breakmg of that Parliament 
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Broke him, as that dishonest Mctory 
At Chceronea, fatal to libertj, 

Killed iMth report that old man eloquent, 
Though latei hoin than to have known the dajs 
Wherein jour father flounshed, jet bj' jou, 
Madam, methinks I see lum living jet 
So well jmur words his noble virtues praise 
That all both judge joii to relate him true 
And to possess them, honouied Margaict 


xt 

ON THE DETRACTION WHICH FOLLOWED UPON MY 
WRITING CERTAIN TREATISES 

A BOOK was Wilt of late called Teirachordon, 

And woven close, both matter, form, and stjlc, 

The subject neu it nalkcd the toun awhile, 
Numbenng good intellects, nou seldom pored on 
Cries the stall-reader, “Bless us' what a word on 
A title-page is tins'”, and some in file 
Stand spelling false, while one might walk to Mile 
End Green Whj, is it harder, sirs, than Gordon, 
Colhtto, or Macdonnel, oi Galasp^ 9 

Those rugged names to our like mouths grow sleek 
That would have made Quintilian stare and gasp 
Thy age, like ours, 0 soul of Sir John Clieek, 

Hated not leaniing woise than toad oi asp, 

"When thou tauglifst Cambridge and King Edward 
Greek. 


XU 

ON THE SAME 

I DID but prompt the age to quit their clogs 
By the known lules of ancient liberty. 

When straight a baibaious noise environs me 





Of owli and cnckoo-*, nsses aj)c« and doga, 
wlien (hoac lutulsi that woro trati‘’fonned to frogs 
nailed at Latoaa’s twm-lw^ni progein, 

^^}lsch aftei held the Sun ami Sloon in fee 
But tins IS got In casting pearl to hogf>, 

That bawl for freedom in then •-enselev? mood, 

And still revolt when Tinth \souid set them free 10 
Bicenet tlity mean wfioii the% cn Libert) , 

For who lov(s tli.it must fir^t be wise and good 
But from that inaik how far they ro\e we see, 

Foi nil this waste of \sealtli and loss of blood 

Xllfl 

OK THE KFW FOPCrnS Ol COKSCIESCI CKDFP THE LOVG 
pvPUAsrrsT 

Bicttst >011 ha>e thrown off >o«r Prelate Lord, 

And with still >ows renounced Ins Lituig}, 

To fiei?c the widowed whore Pluralit) 

From them whose eiii 30 cmicd, not abhoned. 

Dare 30 for this adjure the ci>il sword 

To force out consciences that Clinst set free. 

And nde ns with a Classic Hierarcln, 

Taught >6 b)’ mere A S and Eutherford? 

Men wlir>«e life, leannng, faith, and pure intent. 

Would lia\c Ikcu held in high esteem with Paul 10 
Must now be name<l and printed heietics 
B) shallow Edwards and Fcotdi What-d’3 e-call ’ 

But we do hope to find out all 3 our tncke, 

Yotii plots and packing, woi-se than those of Trent, 
That 00 the Parliament 

Ma) with their wliolesoinc and preventive sliears 
Clip 30UI plnlaclciies, though baulk 3 our ears. 

And succour our just fears, 

TVlien they shall read this clear!)' in jour charge 
Nov Preshyter is but old Priest writ laige 
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Threatening to bind our souls -with secular chains 
Help us to save fiee conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose Gospel is their maw, 

XVII 

TO sm vaxe the yocsger 

Vane, young in yeais, but in sage counsel old, 

Than \shom a better senatoi ne’ei held 

The helm of Rome, when gowns, not arms, repelled 

Tlie fierce Epirot, and the Afiican bold, 

Whether to settle peace, or to unfold 

The drift of hollow states hard to be spelled , 

Then to advise how war maj best upheld 
Move by her two main nerves, non and gold. 

In all her equipage , besides, to know 

Both spmtual powei and cml, what each means, 10 
What severs each, thou bast Icaincd, which few have 
done 

The bounds of eithei sword to thee we owe 
Therefore on thj firm hand Religion leans 
In peace, and leckons thee hei eldest son 


xvni 

ON THE LATE MASSACRE IN PIEDMONT 

Avenge, 0 Tjord, thj slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold , 

Even them who kept thj truth so pure of old, 
When all oui fathers worshiped stocks and stones. 
Forget not in thj book record then groans 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese, that rolled 
Mothei with infant down the rocks Their moans 
The lales redoubled to the lulls, and they 
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To heaven Their mart} red hlood and aslies sow 10 
O’er all the Italian fields, ^\heie still doth s^^ay 
The tuple Tjrant ; that fioin the'*o ni.ij gio\\ 

A Imndiodfold who, ha\nng leaint thy wa>, 

Earl} may fly the Babylonian woo 


XIX 

[o^ nis DUNDSFSs] 

WnF*? I consider liow my light is •jpent 

Ere half raj dajs in this dark woild and wide, 

And that one talent w Inch is dei ^h to hide t ’ 
^Lodged with me useless, though m\ soul raoie bent 
To seive therewith inj Maker, and piesent ^ 

Mj tine account, lest He rejbninng, chide, 

' “Doth God exact da>-kibom, light denied 
I fondly ask But Patience, to prevent 
Tliat raurniui, soon replies, “God doth not need ‘ ' - 
Eithei man’s w'ork oi his o%^n gifts Who best 10 
Beai his mild joke, thej’ sene him best His state 
Is kinglj' thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o’ei land and ocean w ithout rest , 

Tliej^ also serve who onh stand and^w'ait ” 

I I 

XX* 

[to MR LAWREXCEJ 

liAWREXCB, of ^^^t^lous father Mrtuous son, 

Now that the fields aie dank, and ways are mire. 
Where shall we sometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help waste a sullen daj', what may^ be w'on 
Prom the haid season gaming? Time will run 
On sinoothei, till Favonius reinspire 
The froren earth, and clothe in fresh attire 
Tlie lily and rose, that neithei sow'ed nor spun 

c 
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WHiat neat lepast shall feast u-j, light and choice, 

Of Attic t.iate, with vine, whence wc ina\ use 10 
To heal the lute mcII touched, oi m-tfiil ^o^co 
Waible iniiHOital notes and Tiisc.ni an? 

He who of those delights c.in judge, and ftjxiic 
To inteipose them oft, is not unwise 


[to nri\CK BKINNUl] 

CvRiACK, whose gramlsire on the lojal bench 
Of Biitifih Themis, with no mean applaiwe, 
Pioiiounced, and in his Aolnmts taught, oiir l.iws, 
IVhieh othci-s at then bai so often wnneh, 

To-daj deep thoughts rc'-ohe with me to diciich 
In ninth that aftci no lepeiilnig draws, 

Let Eiidui lesl, and Archimcths paime, 

And what the Swede lutend. .uul what the ricnel 
To nieasme life learn thou la'liints, and Know- 

Tow aid solid good what leads tlu neaiest wa} , 10 

For otlici things mild Hca\cn a tunc ordains, 

And disapjiiONOs that caie, though wise in show, 

That with supeifluoiis btiiden loads the da\, 

And, Aiheu God suids a dietrful hour, lefiains 


^^[to tiif s\mi.] 

Ctbiack, this three jeais’ dnj these eies, though clcai, 
To ontwanl \iow, of blemish oi of spot, 

Beieft of light, then Bcenig ha\e fpigot . 

Noi to then idk orbs dotli siglib appe.ai 
Of sun, 01 moon, oi star, throaghout the a eai , 

Or man, oi woman Yet 1 aiguc not 
Against Heaven’s band oi will, nor bale a lot ’ 

-ij 
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Of liMif Or hci]w, lint boaj tip and «*tetir 
I?tg}it onvnrtl Wlul '<«j>poit‘t nir, dost thou ask? 

X The isjusuenio, fnciid, to Jum* lost tlioin mciphwl 10 
Jn Tjihi'itt’s tlofiJUi*, in> noldc task, 
lif whidi all Ktirope ( dks from {>idi' to side 

Tlut* thought iiughl load mo thiough tho uoild’s tain 
m.’w^k 

Coutont, though hlmd, had I no bpttoi giude 


wtii 

[to THl MJMOIir Ol HIS StCOND WHt ] 

MtTiioioiiT I saw tm Lite i-pouMsl saint 

Broimhc to mo like Akesti'i from the gnite, 

Whom Jote’i giasit son to lui glad hu'-hmd gate, 
KtMiud from Di.ith h\ font*, though pale and faint 
Mint*, ns uhoni waslud fioni spot of rJiild-hcd taint 
Puufiration in the Old Ljim did saio, 

And Mich as jet once inoie I fiust to Imo 
rull Miilit of hei in Heiven uilhout ustnunt, 

Came cested all in whitt, pui« as liei iniiid 

Her fac» m.is M*ilcd , let to nij fancied mght 10 
Ixoe, snecliiess, goothies*., in Jjpj jieison shined 
So deal as in no face with more delight 

IJut, oh ’ as to (luljiace me she inclimd, 

I uiikul, she Hed, and thu bi ought hick mi night 
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SONG ON MAY MORNING 

Tins piece is geiicrallj assigned to the first of ilnj, 1G30 
Prof I^Iasson is inclined to date it three j ears later, thus bring- 
ing it Mithin the Holton group of Milton’s earlier poems It 
ccrtainl} associates itself n itli these tlirougli its linglil allusions 
to the spniig-time of external nature and of human hfc , and it 
gii es sure ei idence of Milton's “dninccar” for nietnral effect 
The trochaic effect prci ails in the lines in which Maj is it el- 
comed , compare the iielcoinc to Mirth and ^Iclanclioly in 
L'AUeqro and // Pfmcro‘<o rospecti\cl 5 * The contemplntii c side 
of Chiton’s j outh does not here reieal itself, we sec rather the 
spirit of those dajs 

“ ■When the fresh blood grows Inelj, and returns 
Brisk as the April buds in primrose season ’ 

Comm, C70 

1 morning s'er The planet Tenus, ns the nionnng-star, w os 
called Fhosphoms or Lncifcr (the light bnnger), and, as the 
excning star, Hesperus Hence Tennj son’s allusion — 

“ Bright Phosphor, fieshcr for the night 
Sw eet Hcspei Phosphor, double name " 

In J/cmoriam 

In Comm 93, it is the “stni tliat bids the shepherd’s fold,” 
and in Lyc 30, “the star that rose at ci cniiig bnght ” In the 
last of these passages the pronoun hm is applied to the stni , in 
this poem (line 2) her is used This is in allusion to the planet 
ns Venus, fit companion for the flowei-j May 

harbinger, forerunner Tins is the current sense of the 
word, radically, it means ‘ hniboiircr,’ one who goes before 
another and prepares a ‘ harhour ’ or lodging for him (M E. her- 
hergeour) The origin of the w ord is disguised by the intrusion 
of the letter n, as in menscnqer from ‘ message,’ jmmnger from 
‘porridge,’ etc 

^ ^C^es dancing from the east Compare Spenser’s d stroplicf, 
11 Tlie dancing day, forthcomuig from the cast ’ Dancing is 
in adi erbial relation to comes 
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2 leads witli her compare the language of L'AlUgto, 35 

3 floweiy May, etc Compare Son i 4, also Spcnsci’s Facne 
-Qncan:, * On ifntaMHy,' \u 34 

*' came fan Maj , Uic fnuest maid on ground. 

And llnowing flowers out of her lap ai ound ” 

4 yellow cowdip In Lyc 147, it is “the con slip nan,’ 
nlicie the epithet is suited to thecontevt In Comm, S9f?, nc 
have “the con slip’s \ civet head ” 

pale primrose In Comu-t 671 (sec above) Spiing is called 

the primrose season ” For the explanation of the epithet pale, 
scoXyc 142 and note 

5 that dost inspire Mirth, etc , i c that flllcst us with mirth, 
etc Compare Spenser, On Mufabihty, vui (m allusion to May) 

'* liOrd • lion all creatines laughed when her they spied 
And leapt and danced ns they had ravished been ' 

And Cupid’s self about her fluttered all in green ” 
inspire = breathe in comp Son x\ 6, note 

7 of thy dressing, t e dressed bj' thee Compaie such phrases 
os ‘ of thj' doing ’=done by thee 

8 Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing, t e the lulls and the 
dales rejoice because you hav e blessed them TIiU and dale are 
used gencrically, and the v erb is singular because it is to be sup 
plied vnth each of the nouns bnt sec also note on Son mii 5 
Boast is here used tmnsitiv ely 

9 Thus, 1 c in these woids “this is the form nhicli our 
early song of salutation takes ” 

10 And welcome thee compare Chaucer, Kniglites Tale — 

“ 0 May, with all thy floweis and thy green, 

Kight u elcomo be thou, fair fresh May ” 
wish thee long, ? e wish thee to be long or remam long 
with us 


ON SHAKESPEARE 

Tliese Imes were written in 1630, when Milton was twenty-two 
years of age They were printed anonymously among the com 
mendatory verses prefixed to the second folio of Shakespeare 
(1632) undci the title “An Epitaph on the Admirable Dramatic 
Poet, W Shakespeare ” The poem may have been occasioned 
by some proposal to erect a monument to Shakespeaie , it is more 
probable, however, that it was a purely spontaneous tribute 
to the genius of the great dramatist 



1 What needs etc Hire ‘what' i*' to * for ^tlmt 
or*whj compile 

“ (t hnf iict<l M e nm =rmr Imt oi.r own « iu*e * ' 

/iffi*'-' u I 123 

III nir-ihcthin rivli*-!! «ee#f w n{t»n fouml v ith iilifif, nwl in 
hiicli cii‘fs It ii ‘•omcliiiic- <Ii(tiii*lt to MV whtih'i ‘vilial’i an 
I'h •'rh an<l ‘ lu »'<1 i v t rh, or ‘ x Int * an nflj» aiv c ami ‘ nn u a 
nonn 

“ ]| fiat vfid the brnlti much brovh r thin thf flood 

y Ado. t I Ms 

Fitlicr “li h/ ii'iil tlic hrnl^i (Ut hun.kr' ' oi "Wftnf mr/f i- 
tJitrc lihiti liic hn>lj.< (htj hrnailcr’ ’ t.Ihlt'ilt >i 
Urrttnni ti » 2071 

2 The lahonr of sm ago The IHrnnuU of I'uvp' arc inonti 
iiicnts thiit inav v 1 11 l>c ih -< nl** «l tUir^ ri i 1 1 

3 Orthathls tt< till count nution i*-, ‘Wlwl iiicd'’ SI,il c 
sixin tint hi' h tllontil n liniii V ‘•hoiihl, tie 

hatlOTTCd, ‘■.K 1 1 fl 

rcUqtics, nninni Hit* n now comimmlj vrittcri xhi* 
(Lit iflii/iuai itiniiiH 

4 star ypolnting » r , nnng fi- into tlic hfiMi' lot iht 

form 7 ‘(c iioto / ilh’i 12. m tin crvtarhr't (-tipra 

of the Iinain^'c the prefix //( woe not contiiietl tothepwt pirti 
tiplc, heiii" foiiiil ilono with the ttilitiitive and tfi» jmt Un'e 
But orclimnlv U lulon^nl to th» pv* in’-lu ijile, ami Miltoii'a 
Use of It viitii 1 jircMiil jMTticipk is pc cull ir though not v itliont 
precnlpnt 

a son of memoxy 11 l'•Ill 1 ^• tncin ‘ immortil jioet.'or 'Mii«-e 
( IS in Ij'ir IP), the nni'cs 1" in_ sometiinci c'tlh'il ‘ tliiightcni of 
Jleinnrj ’ 

heir of fame this vtrvnpthtns .iml iho evpimls the reuse 
of “son of incinorj ‘Heir offime’ iv om who inherits or 
possesses fame t Lit /i'ti s, in hen or ni j ( onip Lvr 78 
vhere it n siid tint the inic jiott cmnol ht ilepnvttl of Ins 
meed of fame 

G What need'st thoti see note on 1 1 the object of TKcrf'af is 
tritnr/ui 

7 astonishment \r the sjnet sense of O'V/nw? is ‘ to stwn,’ t f 
to rcndei mcapihlc of thou<,ht or ino cinent, the idei w the Mine 
as that cxprcsRcd h\ 1 14, iml h\ /?/>«»» 4‘2, white xt notes 

8 llTcIong Milton Pivt wrote Vi hiclt "lies the mnniiiff 

The vrom M a fonn of fits foii'j, hnt the tts.»ge of the two forms is 
now distinct Lijdong means “lasting through life, ’ while liti- 


/ 0 H<? incioly in<^tcatos lone continiitUicc, lefetcnco to any 

defimtepenod Comp h'Aiht 9*) 

9 slow-ondcavottring, Inlioriou'^ Milton has perhaps m these 
lines made a modest lofcrcnce to hin own fastidious niodo of com- 
position 

10 Thy easy niunhcrs flow, » c tliy numbers flow u ith case 
‘Nnmhers, like the synonymous woid rtme {see note, Lye 11 ), 
is here used foi ^ erse Compare I'opo s lines on himself 

1 “ As yet n child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

T lisped ill iinmhers, for the munhers came 
billion alludes to Shakespeare’s man ellous case of composition 
the editors of the first folio of Shnkcspeai'c said, ‘ llis inind aiu 
hand wont togcthci ; And uhat he thought ho uttered vitn tha 
ea-siuoss that we ha\o scarce received from him a blot in ms 


papers *’ 

that each heart, the consti notion is, ‘whthf that each 
heart,’ etc In Ehsahothan English the use ot (hat as a 
tional buffiv IS \crj’ common , nc find w hen that, w hy that 
•whilst that,’ ‘ though that,’ ‘ smeo that, in all of which cases 
wcbhouldnow omitt/iat ,, 4 ,, 

11 unvalued hook, t c imaluahle hook^ See note on L C 7 
40 Shalvcsncare has ‘urn allied jewels = jew els whoso inlu 
cannotho estimated Shelley, in the opposite sense of iaoUhlc.->, 
has ‘ mil allied stones ’ = stones havmg no value 
15» Delphic lines, fe oracular Imcs, as if 

for sfialcn, arose for arisen, etc Comp Arc 4 

Compaio ( om 260 hecomo ns insensible as 

14 Dost our ccstotio delight in your 

14 HrZnh KfSy king"' Cf 

^2 l^SS^phraf e. •« to h^o yr. 

entombed or commemorated Comp Shake- 
speare’s ,n men’s eyes shall he, 

Yow monument shall bo my gentle verse,” etc 
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OK THE UNIVERSITY CARRIER 

The two short pieces on this subject hnng Milton before ns in 
the mood of L AUcgio, nho dcbglits in “quips and cranks and 
wanton wiles ” They were probably wntten in Januarj, 1631, 
the date of Hobson’s death 

Thomas Hobson was for more than sixty jears the Uniicrsitj 
earner betireen Cambndge and the Bull’s Hiii, London , ho ear- 
ned letters, parcels, and sometimes passengere in his waggon 
In 1630, owing to the Plague, the niithontics forbade Hobson to 
continue his weekly journeys, and for eight or nine months the 
old man chafed under this enforced idleness His health broke 
down, and w lien the Plague had ahated, he was too ill to resume 
work He sickened and died at the age o! eighty six The 
wittj language of Milton’s lerses is based chiefly on the analogy 
betw ecn Hobson s almost hum drum cMStcncc and the course of 
life in general, and on the fact that the “ Vacancy' ” seems to 
liaie been the immediate cause of his death His memory is 
kept all! e not only in Milton's Imcs, but also in the w ell-knowm 
®>-y mg, " Hobson’s choice ’ — an allusion to his practice, in letting 
out his horses of compellmg the hirer to take that horse which 
happened to stand next the stable dooi 

1 girt, girth or girdle all cognate words Tlic quibbles in 
the first four lines turn on Hobson’s hkcncss to a horse that has 
stuck 111 the mire, and in its struggles has fallen and broken its 
girth 

3 twenty to one Here to seems to liai o the force of “in com- 
parison with ”, ‘twenty to one’ is used to indicate a high degree 
of probability Comp Abbott, § 187 

4 slough, hollow filled with mud, a mire 

5 'Twas, familiar idiom for ‘ he w as ’ The mcauing is that 
the earner had so continually shifted from place to place that 
Death, though it had been ‘ dodging witb ’ him for ten years, had 
been unable until now to oicrtakc him 

8 Dodged with ‘ To dodge ’ is to moi e quickly hither and 
thither , ‘ to dodge with ' another is to follow m his tratk 

10 carriage, carrying The whole line is a conditional clause 

13 ta’en up hts latest Inn, taken up bis final abode 

14 Tlie sense is ‘Death, kindly pcrformmg the duties of a 
cnamberlain or attendant at an inn, pointed out to him tJic room 
he ivas to occupy',’ etc ‘ Chamberlin properly ‘ one in charge 
of chambers oi rooms ’ , the tennination Un (or fain) is a corrup 
tion of A 8 fiJiq, seen in loidbnq, etc , and must not he mistaken 
for the purely dimmutii e termination seen in diickhng, etc. 
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ANOTHER ON THE SAME 

3 *lt %nis M owlafncd, thit he phonid not die nhile he,’ etc 

4 might, Mas ahle to, could. Thib is the onginal scn«!C of the 
■ffonl, V hich IS the past tense of mat/ {A S mugan, to bo able) 

5 Made of sphere meta.1, i f. made of the Fame metal as the 
Jicavenl}' spheres whose motion is perpetual Hobson’s “ resolu- 
tions ” V, ere between Cambridge and London, 

G was at stay, i e had come to a stop 

7 ‘ Motion is estimated in time but (on the contnrj ) Hobson’s 
time (t c life) was estimated in motion (t e in the lonmcis he 
made) ’ 

9 engine, machine see note, Lt/c. 130 

10 His principles, i c principles of motion, moi ing forces 

straight, straightway In modern English ^/raiqht is still 
used as an adverb, as ' He went utratght to the pomt ' , but to 
indicate time the adverb slraighhcat/ (componndca of a noun and 
an adjcctii e) is cmplo} cd Straight is radically equivalent to 
'eirctdttd or drawn out ’ 

12 breathing In the same way wo speak of a time of leisure 
as a “ Jren/Awy-space ” 

14 vacation. tenn. These arc University terms punningly 
applied to Hobson’s period of idleness and to the term (lAt 
fcrminiM) or allotted period of his life 

15 * He sickened m order to have somctbmg to do ’ 

16 qnickened, reviv ed , A S cictc, living 

20 The construction is ‘I vow that if I, the earner, am put 
down, I will make six hearers,’ i e six men will be required to 
carry me to the grave 

21. Ease disease. ‘Disease’= want of ease 

22 He died for heaviness light, i c. he died from heavmess 
of spint because he was no longer able to load his cart 

‘For’ = because of, see Abbott, § 149, for examples of this 
use of Jbr ‘ That ’ = because . “ since ihar represents different 
cases of the relative, it may mean ‘in tha/,’ ‘for that/ ‘be- 
cause’ (qttod), or ‘at tehicA tune* (quiim) ” Abbott, g 284 

25 ‘ So that (as some say) he contmued to the very last to cry 
“ More weinlit,” as if he were bemg pressed to death ’ There 
was a mode^of torture by which the nctim was pressed to death, 
Ilia sufferings being termmated by ‘more weight 
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25 De on this indiwitne ns.o of 6c, sec note, Kptt on M, of 11’ 
55, and Abbott, § 300 

28 He had been, t c be would ba\c been 

29 Obedient to the moon As bo made four journeys every 
month, Ins course uas, like that of the tides, governed by the 
moon 

32 wain Increase A pun on the two identical sounds — 
Team, a waggon or call, and icane, decrease, applied to the moon 
in her tbirdand fourth quai tors 

33 His letters, » c the letters ■which he had been entrusted to 
deliier 

34 superscription, i c Milton’s own iciscs 


AN EPITAPH ON THE ItlARCHIONESS OF 
WINCHESTER 

This piece, in the metre of f/dWcqio and U Pemcroso, was 
probably wniten immedinlelj after the death of the Maichioncss 
m 1631 She was the first wife of the fifth Marquis of "Win 
Chester, and died in child bn th at the age of 2,1 The poct-laurcato, 
Ben Jonson, and others lamented her death in serse 

I mtor, hold the remains of This is a peculiar use of the 
word when used actiiolj its subject is generally a person or 
persona, not an uianimatc object 

3 A Viscount’s daughter She was the daughter of Viscount 
Savage 

an Earl’s heir. Her molhci had been the eldest danghtcr 
and one of the heirs of Thomas Darcy, Earl of Rivers 

4 Besides what, etc The sense is, ‘iShc was a Visconnt’s 
daughter, .uid an Earl’s heir, in addition to hll that her a irtncs 
added to these earthly honours ’ ‘ Besides,’ a'bncposition, is here 
a trisyllable 

6 More than, etc This line is explanatory of 7i hal in line 4 

7 Summers three times eight, etc In prosaic language, 
‘She was tw'cnty three years of ago ’ Dante and Spenser do 
light m these round about ways of measuring time 

8 told, counted see note, UAUki 67, on this use of tell 

Alas I too uoon, etc 'This and the tw o succeeding Inics are 
attributive She, who, alas ! w as too soon to dwell with dark- 
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luiSJ. anil mill deatli '* ‘ With darkness and n ith death ’ may be 
rtganledasin c\.imple of liendiadjs, Ijcing cqunalcnt to ‘in the 
dark tomb 

12 lier praise, » c pinisc of her, her fame Comp Lj/c 76 

13 Nature and Fate, etc ; ‘Xntnrc and Fate would not then 
ha^ e disagreed,’ i c she v ould ha\ c died in the ordmai^ course of 
Nature 

16 a lover meet, » r a husband worth j of her 

17 The virgin quire, etc. ‘the bndcs maids hasTing railed 

upon Hjinen, that god appeared, but his toi eh burned dimlj, 
and in the mamage which he earned a cypress hud 

might lu«e been noticed ’ See note on Jlymen, L’AU^g 125 

quire a band of smgers This is another spcllmg of 
rhoii (Ijat fhoni-s) The chorus of thcGrcckdramawasaBing' 
mg ns well as a dancing bod} it was supposed to represent the 
sentiments of the audience Qutt r, a collection of sheets of paper, 
IS a distinct word, which is vanou«ly denied from 0 F qiiaier, 
a small w ntten Iwok, and from I^t qiiatuo) , four 

22. a cypress hud, an omen that the marriage would speedily 
lie followed by a funeral Cypress garlandb were carried at 
funerals the name of the tree is said to bo derived from Cyprus 
(comp note, Jl Pew 35) 

2.3 Once had, etc She had already had a son, afterwards the 
sixth Marquis, of inchester 

2i To greet her of, etc , i c to salute or congratulate her as 
the mother of a lovely fcon ‘Of’ this pi cposition is thus fre- 
quently used in Lhzalicthan English to indicate the circumstances 
of an action, and may be rendered by ‘concerning’ or ‘about’ 
or ‘ on account of ’ Abbott, § 174 

26 calls Lucina. LucTna was the Koman goddess v ho presided 
over child birth , her name denotes ‘ the bringer to hght ’ Com- 
pare bpenser, P Q II. i , hii 

“ And bade me call Lncina to be near 
Lucina came a man-cbibl forth I brought ” 

2S Atropos, etc , 1 r AtrSpos, one of the Fates, w ho cuts the 
thread of life, came instead of Luema sec notes. Arc 65 69, 
Lyc. 75 

30 at once, i c at one and the same time 
&uit and tree, child and mother 

31 hapless unfortunate The =tndent should note how words 
like happy, lucky, forlvnate, w’hich strictly refer to a person’s 
hap, whether good or bad, base been restricted to good hap in 
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order to guc them an unfa\o«raWe meaning a negatne prefix or 
suffix IB used 

33 langnlslicd, cxliausied Comp Com 7'J3 

“ If jou let slip lime, like a neglected lose, 

It Mitliors on tlic at ilk Mitli lavrfii\*hcd head 

also Par Lod, vi 4% Tlic suffix ctl -is frcmicntlj iised in 
Elizabethan Englidi uliero we now lia\o i»V (Aluiott, ^ 371) 

35 Blip, a small blanch 01 twig 

3G Saved nip comp Satnn A*toti PtlG - 

“the first born bloom of spring 
Nipt w ith the lagging rcai of w inter’s frost 

37 pride of her carnation train, » r the pride of the whole 
garden, tlio pride of the flowcis surrounding the tender slip 
On ‘ tram ’ see II Pcni 10, note , * carnation ’ is the name of a 
particular flower, so eallcd fioni its flesh colour (Hat rnio, flesh), 
but it IS piobablj hero used inetclj to denote beauty. 

38 unhoody, uiiliccdiug, earcless Compare Shakespeare, 

” Wings and no ojes figure mxhftdy haste ” 

V A I) i \ ‘237 

The suffix -y also occurs wlicio we would now use the present 
participle in ‘ slumbci'y agitation,’ ^lachclh \ 1 237 

43 those pearls of dew, etc ‘ Tlio'sc pcaily dew drops w hicli 
rest upon the fan blossom pro\c to lie tears shed Iij the tnoniitig 
as a presage of its speedy death ’ 

The comparison of dew drops to tears is ficrpicnl in poetry 
comp Chesterfield's A tf vice 

“ Those tears of the sky for the lo»s of the sun ’ 

46 hastening funeral, spccdj death The Latin funiis = 
death 

49 this thy travail ‘ this ’ and ‘ tra\ ail ’ arc in apposition 

50 seize, possess, gi\ c possession of Tins is a legal sense of 
the w Old comp fcofc, I 62 

51 That, etc The construction is, ‘(You) who, in older to 
gi\o the world increase, hasc shortened join owm life ’ 

65 he, aio This use of 1/e in the indicatiic is frctjucnl m 
Elizabethan English, cspcciallj with a plural nominatnc and 
utter wfierc, (here, Fietc, etc It is used wath reference to a 
thuigB, regauled ns a elnss Comp Com 
1^ u6S ^ 

tears of perfect moan. ‘ Perfect moan ’ = smccic oi great 
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porron • *{)cr/crt ' Jns ouguin] sciisi' of 'complete,’ as in line 
73 of Comift, “«o /p i/cW m tfioir tniscn ’ 

.’ll* Wcept, wept* anotlnr form of tlic pirticinle &cc note, 

L\mq u»r* * 

HeUeon, a inonntnin in Itocotm sacrttl to the iru^ea the 
teariwcpt in Ifehton are the < legiac ^ cr<es of the Miiions poets 
who Inineiitcil the denth of the MarchioncbS , LOinji /.i/c 14, 
" incloilioMi tear ” 

57 And. some flowers Come The construction is ‘And hoc 
aiY some flowere, etc Ihe flovtfi and /xiy* rcfericd to are the 
written hj Milton (and pci haps hy other Cninbridgc men) 
The fSine is the n\er tain, see Lyc 103 The bay oi lain cl 
was s.icrtd to Apollo, the god of song 

5S For thy hearse, to strew the ways, i c to strew tlio ways 
for thv hcarao 

• lIc.U''C docs not here denote ‘ lomh.’ ns in lino 151 of Ijycxdwt, 
it maj liorciuhied *hier’ See note, Lyc 151 

bO Sovoted to, dedicated to 

fil, bright Saint comp Lyc 172 ISI. 

02. much liho to thee In story, whosostorj closely losemblcs 
jour- 

63 fair Syrian shepherdess an allusion to Knohcl, the w ifc of 
daoob and the mntber of Juceph Like tbc Marchioness, she 
died nt the hirtli of hci second child ,Sco Genesm, wix , x\v , 
xwc 

60 served for her before Jacob sei \ cd L<iban sc\ en j cars in 
order to obtain his daughter Rachel to wife, he was, however, 
dcccnctl into marrying uci sister Leah, and had to ser\c other 
«e\en jears licfoic he was allowed to marry Rachel 

6S Through pan^s fled to felicity the pangs of child birth 
caused her dusth, and thcicbj enabled bci to enter upon the joys 
of he lien Comp Sponsci F Q II i 1 m 

“ And ended all hci woe m ciuict death ” 

On this line Dunstei sajs * tVe cannot too much admiic the 
bcautj of this line I wish it had closed the poem, which it 
would hate done with singular cficct ' 

72 T.tif ft fortunes, etc , i c similar foi tunes may make hei soul 
aequniiitcd with thee 

73 mtb thee there clad, etc , i c with thee who in hcaicn art 
clad in dnarliiig splendour Sheen is cognate w itli show comp 
Connui, sot 

74 filorchloness and Queen are in apposition to thee 
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ON TME 

Tins piece, proliaWy written aW»t tliclwgimnng of ir>^4, lic-vta 
in Aliltoii’s tlraft the following title— On 2'im-" to he fct on a 
Clock cujst It was foniicrli a coiinnon practice to jiriiit on the 
faces of clocks such Bcntiinciits as Ttmpwfwjit (tune fliop) 

1 envious Time , comp Son n 1, “ Tunc, the subtle tliicf of 
j outh ” 

2 leaden stepping, tedious An adjectiio fomccl, ns it i\crc, 
from a pievioub comjioiind noun “ leaden step Comp the form 
of the adjoetiic “iiishi -fringed ” Com bOO 

3 the heavy plummet’s pace A ‘]>lummet’ m a leaden 

uciglit the uoril is cognate with ‘plumb’ (I'r loul) 

The poet icfcrs to the weights in a clock which descend lei^ 
slow ly 

4 And glut thyseir, etc As iii 1 0, Tunc is rcpre-"micd ns 
de\ outing all the ti.vnsitoi 5 \anitics of thw woild , aftcniiiids. 
only Eternity and all things tniU good will remain 

9 vrheuas «■) is a conjunct tonal siifliv Sec note, On 10 

12 indi^duol, uidiM«ibli, inseparable This is the sense of 
tlic Latin tinfintlun^ it is frciiuint in Milton See Pur Loxl, 
11 48C, “ an «k/u Miliue ’ 

14 sincerely, pcrftclli . see Com dol, “ M hen a soul is fonnd 
miecreli/ so,” etc 

18 happy maldng sight “(he plain English of hmlijic noon' 
(New ton) The phnisc *to whose happy -making sight ’ depends 
on'chmli’ Comp Pm (181 

20 quit, freed fioin all this cutlily groosiu-ss The Word is 
oiimmlly an adjcctiit ivml is so used heic from It comes the 
lerli 'to <piit’= to he quit oi freed 

21 Attired, crowned The head dresses of Ehrahcthnii ladies 
Mcic called ‘ attires,’ and to n»ii<, oneself lias to pul on ihclicad 
dress see note, Lye 140 

22 Those who gun eternal life nic “aid to triuiniih oicr 
Death, Chance, and I line (omp.uc/’fii Lo“k in TIS 
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L’ALLEGEO AND IL PENSEROSO 


Thoso titles are Italian and may Iw traiislatecl ‘Hie clieeifuli 
man and ‘the thoughtful man’ hlilton piobably clioso the! 
woras not so much because they exactly expressed the charac-i 
lOTStwa o£ the two men reiiresentcd ns because they ivere lessl 
At. , , to misconception of his ineanmg than the words 

Aurth and ‘ Mclancholj’ ’ . 4 //ejne comes from Lat alace7,\ 
irom winch w e ha\ c the w ord ‘ alacrity, ’ and there is an | 
air of biishnesH pept?if1in|fT flirt ■nhole poem so called,! 
tlic mo^ement no\cr flags. We ha\e, “//ostc thee, nympli,” i 
f ^ 5 ** Conic, and U tp it,” 1 3 ^, /»r/ 25 i?cTIor bower slie ' 

lto^cs,” 1 87 , ‘^tir^doora he 1 m~"ahd m many ' 

other ways anunatiou -and' buoyancy are indicated The wliole ‘ 
's^nece, too, is full of sound, from the morning song of the IniL to ’ 
the whispenng wunds of cicning, and fi om the nieny bells of’ 
the uplaud hamlets to the busy hum of men m tow ored cities 
So far, at 0113’ rate, the title L'AUcgto is not at variance witjj. 
the poet’s meaning 

Pensaovi, from the same loot o.s -pensile, aioidsthc association 
of ill humour which belonged to the word ‘ Melanchol}’,* thoiigli 
the Itahnn word pcnwiio means ‘anxious ' or 'full of caic ’ ll 
Penseroso, howe\cr._is.not full of. care, his mmd is tianquil 
and confcmnlalu c. and, like the ancient Greek philosophei, he 
rhas~lcaiucd to be able to endure liis own company Solitude is 
to^ him the nurse of Cohtcinplation There is tliciefore less 
rdj^di^ and continuit}'" of movement, and few'er sounds m the 
Penseroso than m the Allegro e%erythmg in it moves more 
slow 1 y and ouictlv 

* The two poems are companion pmces, and the student must 
study* them together in brdef“£o"6bsBhe how far the one is the 
complement, rather than the contrast, of the othci The subjomed 
anaiys& may sori e to some extent ns a guide , it cannot, how- 
oiinate the necessity for careful study of the means by 


evei, 


whidi tfife poet effects his purpose m each piece Tlie^Jwo; ft 
pieces may be viewed as pictures of tivo moods of Milton’s ownj 
mmd — ^the nuiid of a young and high souled student open to all | 
the impreasions_of^nature Theyaie described 1)3’^ Wordsworth-. 
{PrefadS^liSiSi a 5 " idy lls 111 which the appcaianccs of external 
nature are given mconjunclwn imfh the character and sentiments 
of the observer TOey are not mere* descriptions of any scene or 
scenes that actually came under Milton’s eye, though there is no 
doubt that the scenery round Horton has left its traces upon the 


with certainty which was written first, but there can be no 
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L’ALLEGRO AOT> JL PENSEROSO 


hesitation in saying that II Penseroso is a man much more after 
Olilton’s o\rn heart t¥an' L’ Allegro, i e he represent=« a much 
/ more chdTactenstic mood of Milton’s mind and the many mays 
m nhioh this preference reveals itself should not fail to attract 
the student s notice 


ANALYSIS 


L’-ViUGpo 

1 'Loathed 3Ielaneholv’ banished 
from L Allegro s ^sence 
(fl) Her parentage ^ted. 

(i) Her fit abode described 1 10 


It Pesseroso 

I 'tain deluding joys baniebed 
from 11 Pcti'croso s presence ; 

(а) Their parentage shtted 

(б) Their fit abode desenbed 1 10 


2 Welcome to ' heart-casing Mirth . 
(a) Her dcsenption. 

'V's Sbrtli's companions 25-10 


2 Welcomcto'dirinest^Iclanclioly' 

(a) Her dcscnptioTu 

(b) Her parentage 11-30 


3 Melancholy s companions. 31 55 


4 


Pleasures of the Morning 4 

(alThelarl-asong 
(ft) Other eights and sounds of the 
glorious 6unn.se (tUegin be 
ing rot vwn and oat-cf 
doers). 41 -OS 


Pleasures of the Ercning 
(n) The nightingale s song 
(b) Other eights and sounds of the 
moonlit evening (Pensemso 
being nwc'n and i ovt-qf 
aeon, then h m-cootr 55-S4 


5 Pleasures of the bngbt Koon-day 
and Afternoon 
fa) The Iaiidscai>e 
(b) Country employments and 
enjoyments. 69 99 


5 Pleasures of the * Midnight hour' 
(a) The study of Philosc^hv 
(bjThe study of Tragedy and 
other senoua literature 

85-120 


0 Social pleasures of the Evening— C Lonely pleasures of the stormy 
tales told by the fireside Morning 121-130 

100116 


7 Pleasures of the Midnight hour, 7 Pleasures of the 'flaring' hoon- 
irbift athm rlcm day (but only In the shade), 

(a) The reading ef old Romances xivlil tk'p coma 131150 

(b) The reading of Comedy 

117 134 


8 Music lulls him to sleep 

(а) Themnsie suited to his mood, 

(б) Sieltingmusicassociatedinth 

s'R'cet thought® 135 liO 


S Minuc rrahes him from sleep 
(o) Hie music suited to liis mood. 
(6) The ' pealing organ ' associated 
with the ‘studious (doister 
151 166 


IB LARegro dos not look beyond 9 H Penscroso’s aspirations 167-174 
these delights ] 


10 Acceptance of Jlirtb. 151152 10 Acccptanccof Jtelancholy 175 170 
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1 Hence ncUerbs, ■nlien thus used to convey a command, 
linve tlie’ meaning of a ivliolo sentence, e q hence = go hence , 
compaie the imperative use of an ay 1 up ' doum ' etc ‘ Hence’ 
represents an A S word heon~an, uheic the suffix denotes 
‘from’, see note on Aicades, 3 

loathed = loathsome, hateful, the ndjectual use of the past 
paiticiplo IS frequent in Milton, and in Elizabethan Enghrfi it 
con\ eyed meanuigs now generally expressed by adjectives with 
such terminations as aftfe, -Bome, -ful, ete , see note on 1 40 
Conti ast the epithet here applied to Melancholy with that used 
m U Pemeroso, 12 

4 

2 Havuig pci sonified Melancholy, Mdton turns to ancient 
injiihology to find a parentage for her He makes her the 
daughter of Night, foi ‘ melancholy ’ means literally ‘ black bile,’ 
thatiiumour of the body u Inch u as formcily supposed toTie the 
cause of lou spirits, in Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy we 
read “The night and datkness makes men sad, the like do all 
subterranean laults, datk houses m caics and locks, desert 
places cause melancholy in an mstant ” Melancholy being thus 
associated with darkness, it iras natural that ]Milton idiould 
make hci the ofispnng of ‘ blackest Midnight,’ But in classical 
mytholoCT {Ny\)^igTit is the wife of Eiebus or Darkness, and 
their childien are iEthei (Sky) and Homeia (Day) Milton dis 
regards this lelationship, and rightly feels that he may alter the 
ancient tales to suit liis on n pm pose , u hat can be more natural, 
therefore, than to justify the epithet ‘ loathdd ’ by making Melan- 
choly the offspring of the loathsome monster Cerberus’ To have 
derived her from Night and Daikness would merely haie mtensi- 
fied the notion of blackness, and would not hai c implied anythmg 
neeessanly abhorrent 

’'Cerlig^s was the dog that miarded the gates of Hell, usually 
described as a monster uitli fli ree . heads, uith the tmL.of. a 
^i^ent, and uitli seggents round, his neck 

i3„ Stygian cave the den of Cerbenis u as^oii the further bank 
of the rivei Styx , at tlic-spot where the spirits of the dead weie 
landed by Cliairon Virgil in Aeii vi makes Charon say 

“This is the place for the shadows, foi Sleep and slumberous Night, 
The bodies of the livmg may not be ferned in my Stj'gian bark ” 

The Sty^, literally ‘the ablioiied,’ w' as the chief Ji vor-of the 
loweT world, around which it flowed seven times To sw eai by 
Sty\ W'as regal ded as the most solemn of oaths " 

forlorn, desolate now’ used only as an adjective This is the 
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p'xst participle of the old i crL foi Icosctiy to lose iittorty » tlic 
piefix/o) has an intense e force, as «i/oj sirenr 

4 ’Mongst, common in poetry for 'amongst,' as ‘ midst' for 
‘ amidst ’ * A’ IS a prefix = in, and ‘ amongst ' is literally ‘ m a 
crowd,’ ns ‘amidst’ is 'm the middle ’ The adierhs m sf, as 
amonq^l, awiidsf, xchtlsl, are denied from obsolete forms in s, os 
amonyci, amtddei, tihilcs, ■which agaui conic from the onginal 
adverbs amotvi, amid, ichle, 

bOTxld shapes, etc Burton, in Anat of Md , associates 
‘ terrom and aifnglits ’ with melancholj ‘ Shape ’ mnj be Used 
here m the sense of Lat vmhra, a mere shape or shadow, a 
departed spirit Comp II Pem 6 ‘ Unholj ’ = impure 

5 some nneoath ceU, > e, some imbnown and homblc abode 
Radically, ‘ imeduth ’ means” * unkno wn ’ A S wn, not , and 
ctt'/i the past participle of cinman, to know Its secondary 
meaning is ‘ungraceful’ or ‘_ugl\ .* and m all the cases in 11111011 
Milton uses this iiord it seuns probable that he has taken 
advantage both of its primary and its later senses see Lyc ISC, 
Par Loil, 11 827, i 03, m 3G2 In early En^ish ‘couth’ 
occura as a present, a past, and a participle, and it still sun ii cs 
111 the 11 ord ‘ could ’ and in the Scotch ‘ unco ’ =* strange Similar 
changes of meaning luiie occurred to tho words ‘quaint,’ ‘bar 
barous,’ ‘outlandish,’ etc, because that which is mifamihar is 
apt to he regarded unfaiourably 

The word ‘ ccU’ is used lu a similai connection in II Pait> ICO 
0 ‘ ‘ \Vhcro D irkness coi ers the w hole place as ii itli its w mgs ” 
Dirkness is here personified, so that ‘his’ does not stand foi 
‘ its , on the other hand, if the -noid ‘ blooding ' is to he taken 
htcmllj , w e should hai e expected ‘ her ’ to be used instead of 
‘ Ills ’ The explanation probably is that Milton makes Darkness 
of the male sex, like the Lat Erebus, and that ‘hroodmg’ is not 
used hterallj, but = coicruig In the follow uig passage the 
word seems to partake of both meanings — 

•'Ontlicwaterj calm 

His bioodi-R'i w mgs the Spint of God outspread, 

And vital virtue infused ’’ — Par Lost, yu 243 
In Tennjsons Tics, Toicm wc have "hjoodnig twilight ” The 
primary sense of ‘ brood ’ is ‘ to sit upon in order to iireed ’ , 
hence a pcison is said to hood over his injuries when his desire 
IS to obtain aciigeance 

jealous wings ‘darkness is very propeily associated with 
jealousy or suspicion,’ and there may be also an allusion to the 
watchful care of the brooding fowl ‘ Jealous ’ and ‘ zealous ’ are 
radically the same 

7 night-raven m L'AUegro night is associated with the 
rai cn, m It Pens w itli the mghtingale The ra\ en w as formei ly 
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iTgirded as a bir<l of omen and of pioplietic jmn crs Shelley, 
in Adivmt*, speaks of the “obscent ra\en ” In Marlowe's ,feuc 
of' }fa1(a w e read — 

'* Like the sa(l-p.-e«aging raven that tolls 
The skk man s passport in her hollow beak ” 
and in Macbrth, i 4 — 

“ Tlic raven himtelf is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Dnneaii 
Under iny ixictlcinents ” 

ridicalK = or lesoimds, applied b\ Milton to 
the stiong notes of the ra\un, as li\ Shakespeare to the noise of 
a tempest. “W^Jiieir this fearful tempest sow/, ' /’i< A II II i 
Comp ‘rings,* L 114 * ' ' 

S. There, » r in the “ uncouth cell", an adierb depending on 
dtrr}\ line 10 

ebon shades, slndis as black,as ilony, le t.otaUdaikness 
‘ Elwin IS the ndjccti\-al7onn, spelt ‘ hcbcii ’ in Spenser Ebonj 
IS a kin d of wood so tailed on aceonnt of its hai-diit«« (Heb~cS^ 
a stone), and is it is nsualh black the liamt has come to be j 
used as a sjnonjnii lioth for hardutss and blackness ‘ 

lo w-hrotr ed. oi crlnuging or threatening tomp If Pen^ oS 
A iwi-soiTwlth p^omin^rtHirow is called ‘ beetle brow ed.’ i e 
‘ with biting brow s,’ brows which project like an upper jaw. 

9 ragged- Milton represents Melnucliolj with her hair di 

shevelled, and lur ht al>odt amongst rugged and disoidcred rocks 
In the English Bible ‘ ragged ’ occurs m the sense of 'rugged' 
Imt'jh, II- 21 ^ 

10 In dark Cimmenan desert, t c in some desert shrouded 
in Cimmenan darkness "IixJtlie_Odysscj"?lie Cimmcnans aie a 
pe6Se„dw oiling bciond the ocean stream in a land of peipotnal 
darkne^, nftenvards the name was giien to a jieoplc in the 
region of the Black Sea (whence Crimea) ’ (Masson ) Tlie 
phrase*" Cimmerian darkness” is common in English poetiy , and 
Milton can hardlj be accused of tautologj in spt.tkhig of a 
‘‘dark Cinimeriau desert”, be intensifies the notion of darioicss 

/'/ ’Die student sbould note bj 'what means, in the first ten lines 
V of the jMxmi, Milton creates ^ repugnant a picture of Melaneholy 
that the reader turns wnth relief anti delight to the representa 
tion of Mirth which follows these means are — 

1 AcCTimiilation of words comejing associations of horror, 

’ , e r; blackest Midmgbt, cave forlorn, slineks, etc. 

* 2 Imagery that intensifies the horror of the pictui-e, e q 
Stygnn cave, brooding Darkness etc. 

3 Irre^lar metre, the rest of the poem being in octosj llabio 
couplets whose tripping sweetness pleases the ear after 
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the rougher cadence o{ lines 1 10 The separatene*® ol 
these lines is further marked (hoUi m I'Allftlio and 7/ 
Pawroio) hy tlie jicculiar arrangement of the rlij mes 
the fonmiln is ahoa eddete 

11 fair ana llrce both adjectnes are frequently found together 
in English poctu to denote beantj and gmtefnlnces in ■woman 
We find in Chancel's kwiihtm Talr. “Of fayre joiing Venus, 
fresh and frer” , and the words ocun in the same tense even 
bcfoio Chancel s inne Ttnnyton applies them to n man comp 
“lAii'd of Bnileigh, fun and free ” 

12 yclept, named pn.t participle of the \cib ‘ to eh pc,' from 
A S rltjiUlii, to call In English the past partieipio of all torha 
of the strong conjvign lion was oiicinallj formed bj the Puffiv ot 
and the prefix gc The suffix en lias now diStippcaud in many 
eases niui the prefix /;<’ in all Tlie v m ‘ j clcjit * is a corrnji 
tion of ?/r, as in j fallen, jfonndc, >go, jknl, j shape, ywnttui, 
all of which arc found in Chancer The w al®o tool,, the fonn > in 
Early English, as iniakcd, ispoktii, iknowcn, etc Shaktspoare 
1ms yclept, jelad, etc Milton in one case picfixus v to ii picscnt 
p iiLiciplc Heo note oii On Shah^pfare, 4 

Euphrosyno (the light he at ted one), one of the thiceCraccs 
c(f_c^'*s'»®‘l injtholo^, the others hcing Aglaia (thclinght one) 
and Thalia (the blooming one) Tl>c> were ^presented as 
daughtcra of Zeus, mid as the goddes-ies who jniritied and 
enhanced all tlie innocent plcasiiics of life Milton desires to 
signify their son icc to in in inoic clc ii Ij b^ gia nig them anothi'r 
gencalogj , he suggests two alteni.ili\ts, and himself jirofci's the 
latter -()) I'liat tlioj .iie the ofispuiig of Venus (love) and 
Bacchus (good cheer), oi (2) of Ztpliyi (the ‘ frolic w iiid ) and 
Aurora (the goddess of the inoimtig) From tln’o* iiarentS 
Eupluosjne is howltcii in the inoiitli of Mnv, tr “it is thp 
early ficshncss of tlie summer moniing that bc-t prodni,cs Cheeti* 
fulness ” (Masson) 

13 beart'Oaabis IliiUi Burton, in Avat of kid , prr-,cnl>ts 
" Mirth and merrj company ” to ease tlie heart of the iiiolnncholy 
IVith ‘heart casing ’ (compounded of a paiticijde preceded lij its 
object) conipaic sncli adjectives as lieait rcmhng, talc bearing, 
soul st 11 ring, etc 

14 at a birth, at one birth the w ords ‘ a,’ * an,’ and ‘ one ’ aic 
all derived from the same Anglo Saxon word comp the phrase 
‘ one at a time ’ 

10 Ivy crowned the vv’) was “sacred to Bacchus, the god of 
wane ® “■ 

17 There is a change m the constiuction here, tlieic Iiciiik no 
preceding ‘whether’ ansvvciiiig to ‘vrlicthor’ in this line tlie 
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incinuig j”!, * WhHhci lo\c1y Venus Ijoro thee, or the 

frolic wiml, etc 

fiomo eager stag, i u Fome^ptK!t{i„ha\c more niseh nntten 
Poct"« are often ciUcd ' singei-s,^ but it"is"^uot*knonn't<P^)at 
|K>et« > 111(011 uin Iw icfornng probably he mcrclj chose this 
i\aj of inmUstls reeommonduig his nnn \ici\ 

18 wind, ic froli csome^Mind The word ‘frolic’ is 
non* uhTd ^only as a noun and a \cib, nc\cr as an adjective 
Yet its original use in English is adjcctnal, and its form is that 
of an adjectnp it is radically the s.imo ns the Gcnnaii/>6A/ic//, 
so (liat hr mjrohr toi responds exactly to the snfhx ly in cleanly, 
yhtt*tly, etc By the end of the seventeenth centurj' it came to be 
used as a noun, and its attrilmtn c sense being forgotten, a now- 
adjective was formed — fiolicsonic, fiom which again came a new 
noun — frolicsomcness In_(7o»iMs 59 it is used as in adjective 
“r ipe a nd frolic." 

breathes the spring this transitiv e use of the verb is fre- 
quent in Milton, w ith such objects as ‘odours,’ ‘flow ers,’ ‘smell, ’etc 

19 Zephyr, Uic personification of the jilrasant V’est wind in 

Par lO, ho is represeutul as w oofilgnom-^’^*" ' 

“ Witli V Dice 

Mild ns w hen Zeyhyrtue on Flora hreallm ” 

20, ‘As’ here introduces a danse of time ‘Once’ does not 
here denote ‘on a single occasion’ as opposed to the adverb 
*ofiou, but *at a fonner time,’ as in the phrase ‘once upon a 
tuno’iLat oh»i) 

May ing, cnjojing the sports suitable to May Comp 
the song dF^kuroni, Zephyr and rlora in The PtnaXm of Jonson — 

“ Sec, sec, 0 see vvlio here is come a maying ' ” etc 
To which Maj answ ers 

“All this and more than I have gift of saying 
Slay vows, so you will oft come licrc a-maying ” 

Also see Sonq on May Mommy, 5 

\ Even in ancient tunes there weie May sports, when tlie 
|Romnn jontli engaged in dancing and singing m honour of Ilora, 
the goddess of fruits and flowers “Fonhcrly throughout England 
'tlie sports and customs connected wath May-day weio observed 
w ith the greatest zest 

* A-Maying ’ = on flaying in 0 13 WTitors after the Norman 
Conquest the verbal noun with the preposition ‘on’ was used 
after verbs of motion, e g ‘lie wente on hunting’ , nftenvards mi 
•was corrupted into a ‘Jrajing’ is, therefore, not a participle 
used ns a noun, but the v cibal noun or gerund The participle 
originally ended in ende or tnde and the noun in ung, but both 
now end m mg, and hence thej are often confused 
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21 There, i r vlieic 33cpliyi met Awioia an adverb motlt- 
fjiiig Milled ’ The nom to ‘ failed’ is ‘wind,’ lino 18 

22 fresh blown is compounded of n paiticiplo and a simple 
ndi erh, ‘ fresh ’ fating equal to ‘ frcslilj' ’ the common adi eifai.il 
suffix in Anglo Saxon nas c, the omi«sion of nhich has reduced 
many ad\ orbs to the s.iine fonn as the adjettnes fiom mIiicIi 
thej Mcic tleincd .Sec note, II Pem b6 

roses washed In dew a similar phiast occure in .Shake 


S2)eaic— 

“ I ’ll say she looks ns clear 
As moiiniig loses nenlv unshed in dew " 

Tammij of the Shi ew, ii 1 

Comp also— 


173 


“Her lips like loses oieiwasht with dew ” — Giccnc, Arcadia 

24 buxom, hiely The spelling of this woid disguises its 
oiigin il IS hiicl Mine, which arose out of the AS bocninn or 
= 'easily bowed,’ ‘flevifalc* (A .S buijaii, to how, and 
the suffix hiim, ' like,’ ns lu ‘ darksome, etc ) So that the woid 
hist meant 'phafalc,' then ‘obedient,’ then ‘good humoured’ or 
‘ 111 olj and finally ‘ haudsoinc ’ It is now used ordinarily of the 
handsomeness of stout {ibisons In its ptimai} sense it was 
applied to uniesisting sufa8t<uw.cs, eq "tlic buxom air” {Pat 
Lobl, n 842), and the tiansition to the sense of ’ obedient ’ is 
aiiatuialonc comp Sponsei’s (j iii 4 — 

" For git-it cominssioii of their soirow , bid 
His mighty waters to them huxome be " 

In Shakespeare's Pei i 1 we find — 


“ A female hen 

So buxom, blithe, and full of face ” , 


and Milton seems to haio recollected this passage. 

debonai r, elegant, courteous this w ord, when broken up, 
IS seen to "be* a French pluasc — de bon aire, literally * of a good 
mien oi imumcr’, dc = of, bon is fiom Lat bonu-,, good, and 
nnc:=mannci Comp the use of ‘an’ m the'phrase ‘ to gii o 
one’s self airg,’ i e to bo lain ‘ Doboimu ’ has thus been formed 
out of tliice words by ineio juxtaposition Sec note, H Pent 82 


25 Haste thee In such phiascs the pronoun may be said to 
bo used icflcctiielj comp ‘sit thee down,’ ‘fare thee w oil ’ 
In Early English, howoior, the pronoun was in the datne, 
marking that the agent was affected by the action, but not that 
he was the direct object of it such a datiic is called the ctluo 
datiie In Elizabethan writcis the use of thee after icihs in tlie 
imperatiic is so common tliat in many cases its oiigmal sense 
seems to haxebeen lost sight of, and thepioiioun consequently 
seems to bo a mere corruption of the noininatii o thou 
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25 Kjroph, maiden the '\ortl dcnotc-i hteralK ‘a bride ’ In 
<“»reck mjiliolo« the go<ldc*'-cs Imuiiung mountains, woods and 
streams Mere called njinphs . set line 10 

brliiff bore go\crn'. tlic following wotxls — .Jest, Jollitj, 
qiups, cranl s, inks, nods, beck*, smiles. Sport, and Laugliler, all’ 
of wbicli all* the nime.“ of Mirth’s companions Tlity are per- 
sonifications of tlic attnbutes of Iwppy >oulli 

2it Jollity from the adjective ‘ jollj light hearted its 
oriirmal scii^e is 'fcsmity ' It is not cUinoIogically connected 
with * joWalm ' (from dote, tlicjojful planctl, though its mean- 
ing IS Fitmlar ^ec not* , Son i 3 

27 Quips sharp saMiigs, w_ittv-]c.‘-t« Compare “ Tins w as a 
gonxl *grfi»/i trial'hrgaTtTTmtrrtlrd Tew c^T' iLattnm ) The word is 
rcdicalU cornecit*! ariih W<i/> ‘ that wliich is moved smartly,’ 
and adiminutne from it is qmVjk 

cra^s I f turn*, of wit ‘Crank is litcrallj a crook or 
btnd , hertc the word is applied to an iron rod bent into a nght 
angle as in machinery an<l to a fomi of snccch in- w huli ivord s I 
arc twisted aw-n> from their ‘liniinarv meaning Shakespeare 
ns*^ ‘crank in the sense of a wimiing passage. Cot i 1 141, and 
fas a atrb) = to wand about, i JInt 1 1* i **S , and Milton has, 

* 1 o show iis the wajs of the Lord, straijght and faithful as they 
are, not full of fmwZran*! contradictions ,Vriiene\et language 
in distorted or uscfl ctjttiiocally wo have a cin/il m the sense of 
the above passage 

yan^u wiles, plajful_tncks ‘WileJ is really the same'^ 
word an-^gmlci^ hicli uiliiflKi Engllili was written *gile’ 
Compare ydST^n*! guard, wi^c an<l guise, warden and guardian , 
the loni'« ui'^gu ' w ere introduced into En^ish bj the K’omians 

2? Kods and becks, sign® maile nth the Iicad and the finger 
The V dfd'’ hccir' is generallj applied to signs made in cither of 
these wajs, though ililton here distinguishes them , it is a mere 
contraction of ‘beckon,’ to make a sign to, cognate wath ‘beacon ’ 
WTcatbed smiles, so called liccause, in the act of smibnc or 
lanching, the features fire wreathed or puckered A wreath is 
li terally that w hicli is ‘ writhed ’ or tw istcd. Compare ‘ w nnklcd 
care,’ 1 31 

29 This line and the neat arc attnbntii e to ‘ smiles ’ ‘ Such ’ 
qualifies ‘smile-s’ and the clau'e introduced bj ‘as’ is relatiic 
A/I aftci j»ircA IS generally regard**d as a relative pronoun. Milton 
IS fond of this construction , see Imes 129, 138, 14S 

Hebe’s cheek Hebe in classical mythology, was the • 
goddess of youth, ho waited upon the gods and filled their cups r 
watlijiectar Later traditions represent her as a divinity who ’ 
hafpower to restore youth to the aged Compare Comm 290 
‘*As smooth as Hebe’s thcir_ unrazored Jips ” 
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30 ‘ And aie wont to be found m sleek dimples ’ * Pim ple '.is 
litei-alb a little ‘ dip ’ oi depression compare dingh, dapple, 
etc For ‘ sleek ’^soft or^smootb, see Lye O'J 

31 We sp^k”©! Sport deiiduig or laughing aw aj dull care 
compare Proto hi, xin 22, “A merrj heart is a good medicine, 
but a broken spii it dneth up the liones ” Sec Burton’s Anat of 
Mel , where Care is said to be ‘ lean, w ithcrcd, hollow-eyed, 
wrinkled,’ etc 

32 Laughter, hero said to be holding his sidas, just as, ui 
popular language, exccssn e laughtei is said to be ‘ side-splittuig ’ 
‘ (Sport ’ and ‘ Laughter ’ ai c objects of the \ erh ‘ bring, ^ 1 25 

, 33 trip It ' to trip 'is to mo\c with short light steps as in 
dancing , ‘ it ’ is a cognate accusatii e, as if w o Kiid ‘ to tnn a 
tupping,’ and adds nothing to the meaning of the teib TJl** 
use of ‘ it ’ IS cxtreinelj common in Elirnbothan w nters , Slialtc- 
speaic has to fight it, speak it, rcicl it, dance it, etc , where (as 
Abbott suggests) the pronoun seems to indicate some pre existing 
object in tne mind of the person spoken of In other cases, such 
as queen it, foot it, saint it, sinner it, etc , the pronoun seems to 
be added to show that the words hare the foico of icrbs 

34 light fantastic toe the toe (oi foot) is called ‘fan- 
tastic’ because in dancing its movements arc umcstraiued. or 
‘ full of fancy ' ‘ Fantastic ’ is now used only in the seiise of 
* grotesque ’ or * capiicious,’ but in the time of Shakespeare and 
Milton /nnev and faitlaxi/ (which are mdicallj the same word) 
had not been desj non j mised this explains why an event that 
had morclj' been iniaguicd or * fancied ’ is described by Shake 
spoare as ‘ fantastic ’ ‘ To tnp the light fnntastic_too ’ is a 
phrase now ordinarily used ai=‘to dance’ Compare Comw, 
144, 982 “light fantastic roimd " 

36 Libcrtj is hero naturally associated w ith Mirth in Bur- 
ton’s Anat of Md there is a chapter on “Loss of liboHj as a 
cause of Melancholy ” S^o m here called a motinfntn nj'inph, 

’ because mountain fastnesses liavcalvvaj's given to their po'sessors 
^a certain amount of security’ against invasion and oppression, 
md because nowhere is the love of liberty more keen Comp 
' CouTper’s lines — 

“ ’Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume ,’’ 

And Wordsw orth — 

“ Tw 0 V oiees are there — one is of the sea, 

One of the wiownteiwg— each a mighty voice , 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice. 

They were thy chosen music, Lthetty," etc 

37 due see note on II Pens 155 
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38 formerly spelt cj «6, is common as a sea-term (being 
applied to the company of sailors on a ship) , and, like many other 
sea-terms in English, is of Scanduiavian origin Its original 
-se^e IS ‘ ^comganj^and it is used here by Milton in^ns iinre 
st ncted se nse*' ahe^vord is common in his poems, but in ei ery 
otRST" caselie uses it in a bad sense, applymg it to enl spirits or 
hateful thmgs * To admit of ’ is ‘to make a member of ’ 

39 her, * e Liberty 

*40 nnre proved ..pleasnres^firee. free and innocent pleasures^ 
This is a faionrite arran^ment of nords m Milton — a noiini 
betw een tn o adjectives it generally implies that the final , 
adjective qualifies the idea conveyed by the first adjective and» 
noun together , comp “ha/el copses green,” Li/c 42, also “native, 
wood-notes wild,” 1 134 Uni eproved=unrepro\ able , comp 

■“umalued’ for ‘invaluable' m Milton’s Lines On S/ialcspeare, 
11 In Shakespeare we find ‘nna\oided’ for ‘ una^ oidable,’ 
‘imagmed’ for ‘ima^able,’ ‘ unnumbered ’ foi ‘innumerable,’ 
etc (see Abbott’s /SAai Grammar, § 375) The passive participle 
IS often used to signify, not that which teas and is, but that 
which was and therefore can he hereafter ) In much the same 
nay we still speak of ‘an untamed steed,’ 'an uiiconquercd 
army,’ * a dreaded sound ’ See also note, Lyc 176 

41 To hear, like ' to live ’ml 38, is an mfinitive of purpose 
dependent upon the verb ‘ admit ' 

42 startle IS an iiifin dependent, along with ‘begin,’ upon ‘ to 
hear ’ Waiton notes that there is a peculiar propriety in ‘startle,’ 
the lark’s is a sudden slmll burst of 8ong,^hu;h is often heard 
just bcfoie sunrise and may therefore be said "to scare away 
the daikness Comp Par Peg u 279 

43 watqb-tower the lark sings high up m the au, so high 
that, though it may be fiUing one’s eais with its melody, it is 
often impossible to see the songster Hence Shakespeare speaks 
of it as singing “at heaven’s gate,” arid Shelley likens it to a 
“ high-bom maiden m a palace tower ” * 

44 dappled, i e haying the sky covered with small giey 
clouds ‘Titerally, it means ‘ marked with small dtps ’ or hollou s , 
ifE^ no connection with doh See” note on 1 30 ‘Till ’here 
introduces a clause m the mdicative , m line 99 the verb is m the 
subjunctive mood see note on II Pens 44 

45 Then to come, etc dependent, like ‘startle,’ upon the 
verb ‘ to hear ’ in 1 41 It refers to the lark ii Inch is, at day- 
break, to appear at L’Allegro’s wmdow'to bid him good moinmg 
This IS a fancy frequent in poetry — that the morning song of birds 
IS a friendly greetmg to those who hear_them The only difll- 
ciilties connected with this mterpietation aie (1) that ui making 
the lark alight at the window of a human du elling Milton seems 
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to Itc forgetful of a larks luvliits, the onliirwy pwlical conceit 
rtoca not apnU to tins binl, which floes not efek man’s compam*, 
awl IS a “mnl o£ th** (2) that the *hc-ar 

uBuallj followed 1>% an inUnit«\c without ‘to, whereas in this 
cage 'to come is iiicd These dilhcnliies disappear if we rc- 
menihcr tli.it Milton s reftrencts to nature arc not al\r.i> s strictly 
accurate (set notes j> l^■olll) , and that * to come * follow b nt some 
distance from ‘hear,’ thus rendering the introduction of ‘to’ 
necessan as a ®i"n of the infinitn c 
Prof Masson, how c\ cr, rejects this s lew ns non'Misc he sa\ s 
“Hie words ‘ Thra to fomf‘ in lint 4'> refer ha'’k to, and dtjiend 
upon, the preiioiis words * Mtrih, admti wie of line 5S On 
this MOW, It IS not ihi hrk, hut L' Ut-'pv himsrif, that comes to 
Ills omi window md htfl® his fnciiiW feood morning Tins axoids 
the two flifficuUics alwic noticed, hut rntscs othtis 'nicijiics- 
tion IS refcrrcil to here merelj iKtansc, in order V) appieeialt the 
.argiimcnts the student must thoroughlj master the sjmtax 
of lines 'IT-IS 

45 la,.spltc of sorrow, i e m order to rjtttt. nr defj horrou 
‘hpite* IS a contracted form of ‘dt®j»)te,’ and is cognitc willi 
‘ ilespise ’ This is a pecnlur nsc of the phrase ‘ m spite of ’ , 
ordmanh, wlien a person is paid to do something in spite of 
sorrow it is implied that he did it itlthovnh Ar kvih Korroie/u/, 
Thw IS olmonsly not t!ic meaning in this passage, for there Is no 
sorrow m the heart of the lark (or of L’Allcgro hiin“cU) 

4G hid sec note on f^yr 22. 

47 Bweet-bnar (alro spelt bner), a pncklj and fragrant slii ub, 
the wild io«o or eglantine 

^ 48 twisted eglantine ntjmologicallj ‘eglantine’ denotes 
something pricllj (Ir avfwtlr, a nccflle)* hut since Milton lia.s 
jnst named the sweet briar, winch is commonla idcnttfie<! with 
the eglantine, and calls the eglantine ‘ iwistcil ’ (which it is not), 
It IS probable that he meant the honeysuckle ‘Twisted’ may 
properly be applied to creeping or climbing plants. 

49 cock The crowaiig of the cock is nniicrsilU arsociated 
with the dawai, hence Milton sjieak-s of this hird as scattering 
the last remnants of ilarkncss by his crow ing So in Sh'*kctj)earo 
we have a reference to the superstition that spirits \ ani«hcd .at 
cock crow In classical time-s the cock was sacred to Apollo, 
the gofl of the siin, iiecau^e it .mnonneed sann.«e Comp the 
h,astern proicrh, used to a person to intimate that the speaker 
«m dispense with his seriiccs— “ Do y on think there willlmno 
dawai if there is no cock ’ ” 

The adjectii c ‘ thin ’ may be taken as qualify ing ‘ re.ir * * so w o 
speak of the thin or straggling rear of an army as distmct from 
Its close and semed van 
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f»‘2 Stoutly Btruts liin dames before, v alks w ith couscioiis pi ulc^ 
«» flout of till liens hi J^itni wo hnd the cock dccciibcd as the’ 

I »rb«iw, pugiiatunio fowl Cow pci speaks of the ‘wonted 
stmt ’ of the eock * Befoic,’ in this Imp is n preposition goi eiii- 
iiip * dames * dame ’ is from Ia< domtnn, a lady 

'ihe Ixdd step of the cock is well expressed hj the ihythm of 
this line in eontiiist with that of the preceding one 

.''‘t Ustonisg. this w Old refers to 4’ •l/fc'/io himself it intro- 
dtiecs another of his *imrcpro\cd pleasuies’ of the inoining 
Ihcword ‘oft shows tliat the poet is not n conntinq the plea- 
sures of one p ii*tn.iil.ir morning, hut moniing plcasiiics in gcncinJ 

“)k *Tiie sounds mtid« hj the Ini king hounds and the hunts i 
man’s hnni joyfiiUj awaken the morning’ Siniilaily in Gray’s’ 
/7'7Vthe cock-crow and the “echoing honi ” arc both icfcricd 
to us momhig ^onnds Gr.ij was (as Lowell notes) greatly in 
flncni.cd hy a studj of ^^llton’s poetiy 

cheerly, cheerily or chccifnlh in the phiasc ‘be of good 
cheer,’ wo see the piiman sense of the wnid ‘cheer, whimi is 
from a French woid moaning ‘the face’ A blight face is the 
index of a checifnl spirit 

ol boar This maj iinplj that the hill appears gi ay thiongh 
the hare of distance, or more literally, that it is white with frost 
or rime, the hunters hoing astir before the rising sun has melted 
the fiorxm dew {7io'xr-/'m’if) In A»c 9S Milton applies ‘hoar’ to 
a inmnitain in the more usual sense of ‘old’ comp ‘hoary 
headed ’ 

oCt high ■wood, because on the side of a hill ‘ Echoing’ here 
qnahfics * hounds and lioni ’ 

shrill In niodcni English the i«,o of adjcctiml forms as 
adicrbs is common , m manj cases they roprc'ent the old ad\crh 
ending in •€ (see note on I 2*2) It must not be supposed, how - 
crer, that wliercver an adjectne is used wnth a serh its force is 
that of an ad\erb e y “through the high wood cchomg flirtU," 
or “ Hope springs etfmat in the human breast ” Here it is not 
correct to say that ‘ slmll merelj means ‘ slinllj and ‘ eternal ’ 
means ‘ctcrnallj theajljccticcs hate i distinct use m pointing 
to a quality of the agent ratlicr than of the act 

'■>7 Sometime, t c ‘ foi some tune,' or ‘ at one time oi other ’ 
llio gcmtiie form ‘sometunes’ has a different incanmg - occa- 
sionally 

not unseen see ArtolifMs and note R Pen’s G5 “ Happy 
men loie witnesses of their joy, the splenetic love solitude” 
Burton, in yl«a/ o/jW , says of the melancholy “Tlicy delight 
in floods and waters, desert places, to ivalk alone in orchards, 
gardens, pm ate walks, ’ etc 
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5S oimg Warton notes that the elm seems to ha^e been 
Milton’s favourite tree, judging from its frequent mention both 
111 Ins Latin and English poems Tlie scenery in the neighbour 
hood of Horton may account for this, though it must not be 
supposed that Milton is m this poem describing any actual scene 
Masson says “A wit to Hoi ton anj summer’s daj to stioll 
among the ineadons and pollards by the hanks of the sluggish 
Colne, where Alilton must na\ c so often w alked and mused, may 
be recommended to loveis of Liteiature and of English Histoi-y ’’ 

59 Tins line is dependent on ‘ n alkmg ’ ‘ i ight ’ is an ad^ erb 
modifymg the preposition ‘ against ’ Comp ' He cut riqht 
through the enemy,’ ‘I ha\e got half through my work,’ etc 
‘ Agamst ’ implies that L’Allegio is walking mth his face turned 
directlj to the rising sun 

the eastern gate, a faioiirite image in poetry for that pait 
of the skj' from which the sun seems to issue In classical 
mj'thology the god of the sun uas icpicsentcd as riduig in a 
chariot through the lieaicns ft om East to West, and in one of 
his Latin poems {Eleq in ) Milton icpresents the sun as the 
* light bnnging ’ king, u hose home is on the shores of the Ganges 
(i c in the far East) Comp “ Hark, hark ' the laik at Hcaien’s 
gait sings,” Cifmbeltue 11 ui 

60 hegins bis state, bemns his stately maich touards lus 
‘other goal ' m the nest Comp Are 81, note 

61 amber light, amber coloni cd light noun used as adjcctn c 

62 ‘ The clouds (being) .'«Ta 3 'ed in numerous colours ’ Gram- 
matically, ‘ clouds ’ IS here used alisolulely in'Latin a noun or 
pronoun in the ablatii e along ii ith a participle m as often used as 
a substitute for a subordinate clause, and Milton is fond of tins 
constniction Here, Ime 02 is an adierbial clause modifying 
‘ begins ’ In English, the noun is generally said to be the 
nominative absolute, but in the case of pronouns, the form shou s 
uhether the noin or obj is used Alilton uses both, comp 
“Him destroyed, for u hom all this w as made ” and “ Adam shall 
111 e 11 ith her, I evtinct ” Modem ii riters prcfci the noin case 
both for nouns and pronouns In Anglo Saxon tlic datiie was 
used 

Uvenes here refers todrcss,asiilicniic speak of a sen ant’s 
Inerj' Its primary sense uas more general— anything delivered 
or sen ed out, ii hether clothes, food, or money a peer u as ei en 
said to haie liierff of his feudal iiolduigs from the kmg As the 
l^ery of a sen ant is generally of some distinctiie colour, 
Milton applies the u ord to the manj -Imcd clouds It may also 
imply that the clouds, as servants, attend their master, the Sun. 
in his stately march 
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It i< A tf fnvn tli«> Mrh Mo tliclit * (\,h 

{»» 5 « r~i\tr‘ v}h'' 1 «, *1** ^J*’* o»i r«iinik'< <tifl Biir 

^ o *- 1 til V jj«.' or » U 

ri tUtiir i"'fi ?! »in J r«{» 

f >7 t^U« hl 9 i ‘itit- li.T rlii'op in nrttir to tiiiij if iinj 

j, ■ 1 n» tStjr.nj; th» i.i>.ln ’ ii tlnii. U'-cd in 

*’>f * *•'" n* M' ,i , I ii"’!! JH fi ’ / « ! Cl iintird, «h’fn ont of it« 
i.i K.r’j Tii-r A '' to', o n«‘ijl»i'r In tlio Kiliii, 

• !< tl * in*d ' i »!i ,iTv i>*'\ tml in iliii t.Vn sa S, 

' • A\ j 17 J j"- { * IS.fii'liii ill* V orks of HTit*'ri nr irlj 
to jif 'n<\ \ itb ^'lU«l*l t* r wt r*!'* nrr ««i d of tin? tountinf^ of 
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’ io It]} ,1 *-(t, ’ i,nv ii'ifl •itrui *to riKtr j rtoi^,' nnd thr 
»’jrj tiird* iriA Ik* ».iji}vih 1 At> fit Bii'l tl.tin‘< liti with 

"I ink rAri" “I'll-' Tint r*. in tin iircAiou Iru n rtfcruto 

ti I 'i r* t »1 jn*.iin>! a*< nrr *wifod to tito c irlj inoniiiif: nnd 
n ji*A it<i lA'-'i I ri’i'i n' ••ik» "1 m •'onn. onlmirj *lntj it 
*yi ,j " 15 <k tni* in thi« Imo* ako •■oit.r jn*a* of htt'-ini'ti is 
I I' \t-*, I n<i I ' { n jiAJit n r. Thr n'ntnii‘ g li*mrs nr* n o*. n «n.ill\ 

f, I Stral^W aa, iirumdntilv “HifiA is m inj , 

i^ttiii-n I'll t 1- nitj III thisnlmii’ and rnjnuroiis stArf of tlic , 
j»<* » i* lAjrmJh II, r« i i» rrirttaiK well a»lnj)lt*i to the snh j 
5r.S '.till cAmi- a A»rA J'tittt AlUn-’iiij to thos* MidiUn fili'iimsof , 
A«*t a 1 whuh hriAK iii u}io» th* mind '*l tht •'ij.ditofn? 

j I r t'' iThj r) f^-t tiou, full Citrrt'r, n 10 

To Wild-' It (i I, tl«' lAi) ii‘-a'>nn=i tin 1 nnlfCAptr rniiinl . 
ov* r thv ♦»! ■i*ini\«i j, fitur I.andM-,ijrt Bptltkv Milton 
It ft hit AU 1* « ic"* nil'll ' t’» font fniif/vi/fr = • hnd- 

^}nJy ' 111* A»j«it or d appi-irwic’ of thf toimtrj Tho 

I oril i« 1*011000.1 from il<< Itnich jmnttrp, who npiilicd it to 

win*^ vs* row * lU th* f-oci rroirmf of n pictur** is 

rvtkalK !iif"'<n< A. tht mfiix *hi/t, actu m lathuhtp, worship, 
fri< nkhtp *t , vhr < it ■'* nt*' tofnimiihitract nouns ‘lloiiiid’ 

II fin odvcrli mo'lifv ing inri'im j'-nrmind 

71 , P.upfct lAwnn, nnd fallow* grey ‘lawn is olw .ij s «fc *1 bj 
Milton tod* not* tm ojx n htwlcli *if grrmnd, w herens in 

mod. ni wsir* it is Ajiplnd t«i a *•11100111 nice* of grass prowii 
Jsnd in frrjn* o* a hoii.'*’ Th* origin of ihr v onl is disniitod, 
lint it st-tins ridicallv to * 1 iuo*c * n *ltir ‘{wet- . it is raid to be 
ftynsto nith /*Vo? mo d ns a prefix jn the n lines of ccilain Welsh 
Utv.no, f" ft I lamintl, Llingo'kir (’omp /vc 2 .* ‘EjsJlow ’ 
Itumllv ilcnott I *pd* cohitiictl,' f */ tawn;, 01 jtllow hence 
Ajijdi'sl tol iiid plougiud hnt not Itc-nnng n crop, ns it is gene 
rills rd II tiwnv colour nnd iiiia 1 i> to all_l iti« jtlm(_hati been 
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l ong left nnso^vTi and is therefore grass-groivn It is la this last 
sense that Milton uses it, and as the word has lost all signiii- 
cancc of colour (irhcn applied to land) he adds the adjectnc 
‘grey’ to distinguisli it from those fields that are ‘russet’ or 
reddish-brmni tlie formci are more distant, the lattei nearer 
at hand See note I 53 

72. stray corap Lat errare, to w under 

73 aTnuntains along with ‘lawns,’ ‘fallows,’ ‘meadows,’ 
* brooks,’ and ‘ rners,’ is in apposition to ‘ new pleasures,’ 1 69 
; 74 labonring <9ouds, so called because thej bring fortli lam 

i and storms The image of clouds resting on the iiionutain>top is 
well expressed b} Shellej — 

“ 1 sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And their great pines gioan aghast , 

And all the mglit ’/i» »i// pilloit irhtlc, 
flVii/e 1 fUep in the arms of the blast ” 

The Clovd 

75 trim comp ‘trim gardens,’ J{ Ptiu. 50, ‘daisies turn,’ 
Tom 120 The student should note the 2 >rc\ ailing position of 
the ad]ecti\es in lines 71. 75, ”6, 12C, etc Where contrast is 
intended, as in line 76, the two nouns are placed together and 
the adjectives apart , so in Latin fi-cqucntij 

pled^ variegated The word IitcraUj means ‘lanegatcd 
like a magj/ie’T it is a common epithet in jioetrj and is ajiphed 
by Shakc^mcarc to daisies (£/>/, \ ii ) It is tliercfoi-e 
probable that in tins passage also ‘jned’ qualifies ‘daisies’; 
otherwise it might he taken as an attribute of ‘meadows.’ 
Comp pi-hald, appbed to aniiUAls 

77 Towers and battlements It (t e the etc) sees Tins thought 
max hate been suggested to Milton In the fact that Ins eje, iti 
taking m the landscape around Hortonj would often light on the 
towers of Wmdsor Castle in the distance comp Com •'35 

78 Bosomed, embosomed 

79 Where jierhaps some beautiful ladj dwells, a centre of 
attraction Lines 79 and SO form an attnbutiic adjunct to 
‘ tow ere and battlements ’ 


beauty see note on JLi/c IG*.! 

Iie3=dwclls, comp Lne 53, and Shakcsjicare, ‘When 
.the court fay at Windsor’ (Jf IF of W ii 2) 

/ SO cynosure, now applied generally to an object of great 
f interest so called because the Qynostira, the stars comirasing 
r the tail of the constellation of the Lesser Boat, wes the mark by 
1 which the Phoemcian sa"’ — ■’ • 


- * CjTlO* 

sure is from the Greek iyaoi ofra, a dogs tail comp Cbm 
342 “ Tj nan Cj nosure.' A star by w hich sailors steer is also 
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called a * lode stai,’ a •word which is used inetaphoncallj' in the 
same way ns ‘cynosure’, comp “Your eyes me lode-aiars,” M 
M D \ \ 

neighbouring ‘ neighbour * is radically ‘ nenr-dwellei ’ 
(A S neak-bii } ) 

81 Hard by, neai at hand ‘by ’-= alongside, an adverb 
modifying ‘smokes’, ‘hard’ is an aclveib of dcgiee modifying 
‘ by ’ Comp the sense of * by ’ in the phi uses cloae hy, fast by, 
to put a thing by (i e aside) 

82 From a pieposition may, as heic, govern an adicibial 
phmse 

83 Where, in uhicli cottage Corydon, Tliymis, Thestyhs 
occur fiequently in pastoral poetry as the names of sliepheids, 
and Phyllis as the name of a female See Viigil’s Bucolia, 
Theocritus, Spenser, etc 

jnet ‘Imyiiig met together, thej' me, seated at their 
savourj' dinner'll lieibs and othei country dishes ’ 

85 messes, dishes of food ‘Mess’ oiiginally meant some- 
thing placed on a table (Lat mimim) the uoid heic has no 
connection with ‘mess,’ a disoideied mixture, winch is a variant 
of mash 

86 neat-handed ‘neat’ is a kind of tiansfeired epithet, 
referring not to the u Oman’s hands but to the appeal ance of the 
foo’d piepared by her So a skilful carpenter may be called 
‘ neat-handed,’ a good nccdlcuoman ‘neat migeied,’ etc 

97 bower, hero refeis to the cottage A ‘bouei ’ is strictly 
something built, a du elling-place it cam e to be appli ed to the 
jniier cliambei jp^c\iroM-by-aJadY 

With Thestylis ‘uitli’ heic means ‘m company with,’ a 
woman being generally employed at harvest time to assist in 
binding the corn into sheaves 

89 Or The coiisti uctioii IS she letives hei bower to 

bind the sheaves, oi (she goes) to the tanned haycock ’ This is 
eiddently the meanmg , ‘ she goes’ bemg implied in the pievious 
verb * leal es ’ This consti uction, by u Inch tu o nouns or phrases 
are connected witli one i erb -Khich leally suits only one of them, 

IS common in Milton, and is called zeugma 

earlier season, because the hay-harvest is earliei than the 
giam-harvest 

90 tanned haycock, a pile of diied hay The woid ‘ cock ’ (bj', 
itself) meaiis a ‘small pile of hay’ it is radically distinct fiomf; 
the 11 of 3*^ cook ’ m any other sense 

mead, meadou The form jn^ ow^ (comp airow, spaiiou, 
maiTOW, SOI row) is due to an A 

V ^ V Ik 
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91 Becnre, free from care, not feanng liami Tins is the 
pninary sense of the word fLat st (for sine) = free from, ciito — - 
care] it therefore corresponds cractly to the EnglL'h nortl 
‘ care-less ’ It is used in this sense in the Bible and m such 
passages as — 

“ Man may utatrdy sm, but mfcly ne\cr ” 

In Latin fccitrus is sometimes applied to that ivliich frees from 
care lb modem English ‘secuie’ means ‘safe,’ actuaUif fiec 
from danger 

92 “ Milton agam notes a paragraph in the poem, changing 
the scene It is non iiast mid daj and into the afternoon , and 
neare mnted to a rustic holiday among the ‘upland hamlets 
or little villages among the slopes' (Masson) 

upland hamlets as the poet here introduces ns to the 
pnraitiic amusements and snpemtitions of nllagc life we may 
take ‘upland’ to mean ‘far remoicd from large citiea ’ The 
M ord ‘ uplandish ’ ivas formerlj tiscil in the sense of ‘ rude ’ or 
‘ imrefined,’ hccausc, m the uplands, the refinements of town life 
u ere unknown Comp note on 1 a ‘ Hamlet ’ = ham-let, a 
little home (A S ham) comp the affix in the names of certain 
towns— Nottingham, Birmingham, etc 

invite the object of this verb is not expressed 

94, Jocund, merrj from the Lat jueutidnx, pleasant (It has 
no radical connection with the v.ovda jole, joat/ar, ns is some- 
times stated ) 

rebeiSks The rebeck was a three stringed plaj ed 

with a bon Tlie name is the same os the Persian rabah, applied 
to a two stringed instrument said to ha\c lieen introduced into 
Europe by tlie Moors. The modem aiolm has four stnngs 

95 many a youth. ‘ Youth ’ = y oung-th, the state of being 
young , It IS now used both in its abstract and concrete senses 
m the latter it applies properly, os hei-e, to a young man 
'Many a’ is a pecuhar idiom, uhich has been explained 
aanously One theory is that ‘many ’ is n corruption of the 
French mesnie, a tram or conipam, and ‘a’ a comiption of the 
preposition ‘of,’ the smgular noun bemg then substituted for the 
ploxal through confusion of the pieposition mth the article A 
more correct vieu seems to he that ‘ many ’ is the A S mamq, 
winch ivas m old Enghsh used inth a singulat noun and n ithout the 
article, t q maun/ tnann = mam men In the thirteenth centuiy* 
the indefinite article began to be inserted thus mony enne thriiq 
= ‘many a thing,’ just as ue sat ‘what a thing,’ ‘such a thing ’ 
^is would imply that ‘a’ is not a corruption of ‘of,’ and that 
there is no connection with the French word mesnie. 
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96 cbeqaered sbade The meaning may be illustiated bj’ a 
passage from Shakespeare— 

“ The green lea\ es quiver m ith the coolmg w-md, 

And make a cheque! cd shadou on the ground ” 

Tttvs Andron u 4 

Comp "a sha do'ft • chequer’d lairn,” Tenns son’s Hecod of 
Arabian Ifights 

The radical meaning of ‘chequered’ or ‘checkeied’ is ‘marked 
■with squares ’ (like a chess-board) , hence it is here apphed to the 
ground marked in dark and light The game of draughts nhich 
is played on a chess-board is sometimes called ‘ checkers ’ The 
ivord ' check ’ is derived through the French, from the Persian 
shah, a kmg, the name gi\ en to the principal piece on the chess 
board ‘ chess ’ is merely a corruption of the pluial ‘ checks ’ 

97 * And (to) j oung and old (irho have) come forth to play ’ 
‘Come’ is the past participle agreemg mth ‘young and old ’ 

to play infinitn e of puiposc after a \ eib of motion , m 
early Enghsh the qerund was used, preceded by the preposition 
to 


9S sunshine holiday comp Com 959 ‘ Sunshine ’ is a noun 

used as an adjective Milton wrote ‘ holyday,’ which shows the 
orimn of the word The accent in such compounds (comp blue 
bell, blackbird, etc ) falls on the adjective , it is only in this w ay 
that the ear can tell w hether the compounds (r g hdliday) or the 
separate w ords (e g h61y daj ) are bemg used 

99 livelong, longlastmg sec On Shakespeare, 8, note For 
‘fail,’ the subjunctive after ‘till,’ compare L 44 

100 We have here to supply a verb of motion before * to,’ e g 
‘they proceed’ comp Imes 90 and 131 

■* spicy nut-brown ale, a drmk composed of hot ale, nutmeg, 

I sugar, toast, and roasted crabs or apples It ivas called Lamb’ji 
' upol, fr om, its frothy appearance, and Shakespeare refers to it as 
*~^k bssip’B bowl.” while another Elizabethan writer calls it “the 
A spi ced wa ssel bow 1 ’ 

101 feat, exploit, wonderful deed ‘Feat,’ like ‘fact,’ is 
radicall5^'‘‘b0metiung ddhe'’''(ta€ 'factum) For ‘many a,’ sec 
L 95 

102 Faery Mab Mab was the fairy who sent dreams, and 
hence a person subject to dreams is said to be ‘favoured with 
the nsits of queen Mab * See an account of her powers in this 
respect in Borneo and Jvhet, 1. iv Ben Jonson alludes to the 
liking of the faines for cream — 
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“ When about the a earn bowls sweet 
You and all your eUcs do meet 
This IB Mab, the mistieas-fauy. 

That doth nightly rob the dairy 
She tlint pin^es country wenches, 

If they sciub not clean their benches ’ 

Milton’s spelling ‘ faeiy ’ conics nearer to the early English word 
‘faerie,’ winch meant ‘ cnchaatmcnt ’ 

Junkets, also spelt jimrates Tlie original sense is ‘a 
kind of cream-cheese served up on rushes ’ (Ital giunco, a rush) 
it was then applied to larious kinds of delicacies made of cieam, 
then to anj delicacy, and finally to a ‘ meriy'making ’ Hence 
the 1 erb ‘ to junket,*^ t e to rei el Milton hci e means * dainties ’ 

^ eat here past tense = ate 

y 10^ She he, etc One of the gii Is tells how she was pinched 

111 hei sleep by the fairies (the popiilai superstition being that 
only lary seii ants w ere ti eated in this way), and then a young man 
tells his experience at one time ho w as led astiay bj' the ignts 
falHus, and at another tune he had suffcied from the tricks of 
Rohm Goodfellow 

104 The constuiotion is awkw-ard wo may read either 

(1) ' And he (was) led by Fiiai's lantern , (he) tells how ’ etc , oi 

(2) ‘ And he, (huMUg been) led by Friar’s lantern, tells how ’ etc 
Tile foimer reading is pieferable ns it separates the tw'o stones 
ingaiding the * Friai’s lantern ’ and the * drudging goblin,’ but it 
lea\ es the \ erb * tells ’ w ithout a subject This, how'ei ei , occa- 
sionally happens in Milton The other reading is grammatically . 
easy, but confuses the tw o stones A thud suggestion is to read 
Tales for Telia m hue 105, putting a colon at led 

Friar’s lantern TJiis icfcrs to the flickering light often 
’ seen aboi c marshy ground and liable to be mistaken by Jihe 
belated trateller for the light of a lamp It is populaily called 
Jack o’ lantern or Will o’ tlio Wisp This explains Milton’s use 
of 'the woid ‘ lantern,’ but it does not explain yvhy ho should call 
it ‘ Fiiar’s ’ lantern Ho may lefer to a spirit populaily called 
Fiiar Rush, who, however, neither haunted fields nor coined a 
lantern, but played pranks m houses during the night , he is 
therefore distinct fiom Jack o’ lantern ‘ Friar ’ is a member of 
a religious ordei (Lat frala, Fr brother) 

105 drudging goblin sometimes called Rohm Goodfellow or 
Hobgoblin (or Puck as m Shakespeare) Comp Anal of Mel I 
11 ' ‘ A bigger kind there is of them (i e terrcstiial demons) called 
with ns hobgohlvis and Robin Goodfellows, that would in tliose 
siipeistitious times ermd cdmyoi a mess of mill, cut wood, or do 
any manner of drudgeiy work, to diaw water, dress meat, 
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or any snch thing * It is to be noted that the mdividnelity of 
these {amihar spirits is often not \en' clear Milton confuses 
Jack o’ lantern and Fnar Rnsh, while keeping Rohm Goodf'^Uov- 
distinct , Shakispearc does not distingnish Robin Goodiellow, 
Jack o' lantern, and Pttck (see MvJf-ummfr Xt^fhCs Dreamy ii I (, 
while Burton makes Robin Goodfellow a house spirit and speaks 
of men being “ led round about a beath with a Puck m the night. 
Scott makes the same mistake as 31iltou and Ben Jonsou m The 
Sad Sheph^^rd mtrioduces ‘ Puck-hairy or ‘ Rohm Goodiellow,’ a 
land See note on H Pern 93 

‘ To drudge ’ is to jierfonn hard and nnmble work ‘ GoJl 
Im,’ a rapenuitnisl being, generallj represented as of smalTiize 
fiat great strength , sometimes mischieious, sometimes kindly 
dlrpo^e3r"^Brthe form hdt-iKfJin ' hob ' is a corruption of Rohm*, 
hence Robin Goodfellow and Hobgoblm are the same 

105 sweat , here past tense of a strong verb (0 E meat 
or evGi ) , it is now treated as a weak lerb, and the past tense is 
iar/>ated. Comp, such weak verl>« as creep, leap, quake, sivell, 
wash, weep, of which the old preterites were crop, leep, qnoke, 
swal, wesh wep 

106 To earn infin. of purpose 

dnly set, i e, pl aced as the goblin’s due ‘ set ’ qualifies 
‘cream-bowL’ 

107 ere* comp L 114 and i^yc. 25 ‘ Ere ’=before, now used 

only as a conjunction or preposition . in A.S a'T was an adverb 
as well, and not a comparative but a po^tive form = soon, 

lOS shadowy flail , being wielded by a spirit, the flail is here 
called ‘8liado^’_’= invisible ‘Flail’ is from Lat flagdluw., a 
scourge. 

iiarjh Milton always used this older inflexion, and never 
the form Aa*- 

109 end. The goblin performed in one night a task that ten 
labourers working a whole daj could not ha'i e comphtfd , end= 
complete 'Jsotice that ‘end’ and ‘fiend* (pron, fend) here 
rhyme together 

110 Then the lubber Send lies (him) down Comp ‘hii^ 
thee,’ L 25 and note , ‘ him ’ is here reflecti^ e. 

Inhber Send ‘ lublxer ’ isgeaerally applied to a big dnmsy 
fellow, whereas Robin Goodfellow was a small and active fairy, 
who could scarcely be “ stretched out all the chimney's length ” 
hlilton may have referred to * jfio^ie-by-tfae-fire, the giant son 
of a witch mentioned m Fletchers of the Burning Pestle 

f^kegieare calls Puck a ‘ loh of spirits ’ 

111 cihinmeys length, i <. the width of the fir^lace or hearth 

‘ Chimney ’ in the sense of fireplace is obsolete except in ^ 
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compounds, tq c/nmncy piece, ehtmnajcomfr It non means 
‘ flue ’ or passage foi smoko ; ns such passages did not exist in 
Roman houses, tlic I^at caimnui (from nlnch chtmncy is domed) 
meant a furnace, brazier, or fireplace 

112 Basks strength ‘To bask’ is to ‘lie exposed to a 
pleasant a armth ’ The a ord is here used transitu cly, its object 
bemg ‘ strength,’ and its meaning ‘ to expose to a armth ’ 

hairy an epithet transferred from the person to an 
attendant cucumstancc, comp ‘dimpled mirth,’ ‘annklcd 
care,’ ■ pale fear,’ ‘ gaunt hunger ’ Ben Jonson speaks of Pnek 
ns bemg hnirj , and strength is often associated a itli abundant 
groa th of ban see Saiifion Aqonitte*, jmmm 

113 crop full, a"!!!! a ell filled stomach The ‘crop’ is the 
first stomach of foal£ 

flings, t e fiuigs himself, darts Tins \crb is one of a 
number that mnj be used reflects clj without having the reflcc* 
me pronoun expressed comp ‘he piwAed into the room,’ ‘lie 
has changed icrj much,’ etc 

114 flrst cock , because one cock sets the others a-croanng 

« 

matin, morning call (Fr matin, morning) , comp Par, 
Loit, V 7, " The simll matin song of birds on ciciy bougn ” In 
Par Lod, m 52G, it occurs ns an ndjecthe, and in Jfaml&t 
Shakespeare uses it as a nouiismorning “Tlie glow-wonn 
shoas the matin to be near ” Tlio a ord matins is noa used for 
mornmgprajcra 

115 Thus done the tales Absolute construction (os in 1 G2) 
='nie talcs (being) thus done, thej (i c the villngcrs) creep to 
bed 

116 lnlled=bcing lulled, attnbntiic to ‘ thej ’ 

117 Towered cities then ‘Then’ docs not here denote 
‘afteraards’os it docs in line 100, it marks n transition from 
mirth in the countiy to mirth in the city, and the poet noa' 
recounts the entertainments of city life, ns L’ Allegro might read, 
of them m romances and tales of chiialrj This c^lalns the 
mlnsiohs to ‘ throngs of knights,’ contrafs of * ant or aims,' 
‘ antique pageantn ,’ etc These arc not the ci ents of one day 
except m the sense that L’ Allegro might, on his return from the 
vill^e rcjoicmgs, retire to las own room to read about them 

‘lowered,’ hai-mg toaeis (Lat tuntla, an epithet ahich Milton 
hunself applied to London in one of his Latin Elegies) Comp 
^rc 21 There is no doubt that the poet, during his stay at 
nortou, paid occasional visits to IJondon, and Warton iiucrs 
fiom egressions in the first Elegy that he had in his joutli 
enjoyed the theatre 
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. 118 bum, nominative, along with ‘cities,’ to 'please ’ 

119 loilghts and barons it is intercstmg to note the original 
meaning of these and other words that are now titles of rank 
‘ Knight ’=;A S cm/it, a youth , ' baron ’ meant at first no more 
than ‘man’ oi ‘husband’, *duke’=Lat dux, a ‘leader’, 
‘ count ’ IS really Lat conics, a companion , and ‘ earl ’ is Old 
Sa\on cri, a man 

120 weeds, garments' Comp the use of the word by Shake- 
speare — 

“ I have a woman’s longuig 
To SCO great Hector in his tocerfs of peace ” 

T) and Ci es iii 3 

‘Weeds of peace’ denotes the ordinary diess as opposed to 
‘weeds of war,’ i c armour, etc The use of the word is now 
generally confined to the phrase ‘ nwodow’swecds.’i e a widow’s 
monrt)ipg dress Comp Comm, 16. 189, 390 

high triumphs, grand public entertainments, such as 
masques, pageants, processions, tournaments, etc Comp Same 
Aqon 1312 and Bacon’s Essay Of Masqtiei and Tt umiphe Such 
cxlnbitions w oi o extremely popular from the time of Henry VIII 
to Charles I See Arcades, introductory note 

121 store of ladies, many ladies The word ‘ store ' is found 
in this sense in Sidney, Spenser, and others It is now applied 
only to inanimate objects to denote abundance 

122 Rain, pour forth ‘ To ram ’ in the sense of ‘ to pour 
forth in abundance ’ is a common expression comp ‘ to stream,’ 

‘ to sliowcr,’ ‘ to ov erflow ’ 

t<>''^intlucnce Tins word is now chiefly used in the sense of 
* power ' oi authority, ’ but a trace of its original mciinmg still i e 
mains in such phrases ns ‘ magnetic influence,’ ‘ the influence (i r 
inspiration) of the Spirit ’ Its literal meaning is aflomnq in (Lat 
in, aiiAflueie, to flow), and m this sense it was used in astrology 
to denote “ a flow ing in, an injlnenl course of the planets, their 
vurtue bemg infused into, or their course working on, inferior 
creatures ” This was oiiginally the only meaning of the word, 
and in tins sense Milton and Shakespeare employ it in this# 
passage it implies that the bright eves of the ladies were like the ^ 
stare^m ‘w>ork mg pnJJ^ii siLAipon>lloi^lmirT^^^ 

Burton, m'Ancir ^ Md , says ‘Pninaiy causes are the 
heavens, planets, stars, etc , by their influence (as our astrologers 
hold) producing this and such like effects ’ It is well to re 
member how strong a hold the belief in astrology had (and still 
has) on the human mind, up to the end of the eighteenth 
century the almanacs m common use in England w ere full of 
astrological rules and tlioones, and even an astronomer like 
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Kepler Wcos not entirely fico from belief in Biicli matters It is 
not surprising, therefore, th.it the science of astrology has left 
its traces on the Iniignagc in sncli n ortls as ‘ influcnoo,’ ‘ disns 
trous,’ ‘ ill stalled,’ ‘ ascendency,’ etc Comp notes on Arc. 52, 
II Pcni 24 

Judge the prize, adjudge or aiinrd the prize IVe may 
talvo ‘eyes’ as nominntne to both of the icrbs ‘ram’ and 
‘judge,’ the ladies shoning bj then ejes iihom they regard ns 
the nctor But Milton occasionally connects two icrbs rather 
loosely ith one noun, just as he, on the other hand, makes one 
\erb refer by zciigma to tu o nouns in different senses c inaj' 
thcrefoic read, *irAo judge,’ the relntiic being implied in 
‘whose,’ 1 121 Corap JlPem 15^), Ja/c 89 

12.3 Of wit or arms comp ‘goinib, not arms,’ Son vvii 
The contests of trit in which ladies wcie the judges may be those 
‘ C ourts of TiO i e ’ w Inch w ere so popular in rmnee until the end 
of the foul teenth century’ and h.id so grc.it nn inlliicncc on the 
poetical litcratuie both of T'raiice and Lnglond The eoiitcsts of 
«n,n may refer to tlinsn toiirnmnc nts m w Inch mounted knights 
fought to show then skill in arms, the i ictor generally receiving 
Ins prize nt the hands of some fair huly Comp H Pew 118 

121 her grace whom, t c the grace of her whom The rcla 
tire pronoun licic i elites, not to the noun preceding it, but to 
the snbstanlnc implied in the posscssiic pionoun His, iicr, etc 
being gcnitiscs = of liim, of her, etc, they hasc here their full 
force us pronouns, and arc not pronoimnil adject i\cs (ns tlicy 
arc Eomctiincs called) The same idiom is found in Latin, t g 
mca ecripla fimenbs, ‘ my wiitings who (I) fcir ’=the writings of 
me who am in fc.ir Comp A/c 75 Son win C Graerts 
fa\ oiir 

125 Hjimen in saffron robe Hy’mcn, being the god of mar- 
nage, Milton hcio refers to clalioratc niamngo fcstisitics which 
often iiioludcd masques ami otlicr spectacles comp Ben 
Jouson’s Ilymcnaa, where Hyniien enters upon the stage ‘in n 
saffion coloured robe. Ins under scstiires white, his socks i/fKoir,l 
a yellow \ oil of silk on Ins loft arm, his hcatl "crowned with roscsl 
and niaijorain, in Ins right hand a torch of pmo tree * Comn 
Milton’s fifth Elegy’, lai ^ 

Evulting youtlis the Hymenc.il sing, 

With Hymen’s name, roofs, rocks, and \ alleys nng , 

He, new attired, and liy the season drest 
Proceeds, all fragrant, in lus saffron test 

[Cowper's fmnslutton) 

In works of art, Hymen is represented as a youth bearing a 
torch bwton uses ‘taper,’ now restricted to a small wwx- 
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. from this i.''C ^vp ftet tlm atl]ccti\c= ‘ taper ’ = tipej like, 
lon^ atifi fU mlcr, njvi ^ i iptnng * Iho nwlical MnsiH of ‘tapci ’ is 
‘that ■wilt' h plows or ohincs.* 

It’o appetr -fter the ierl> I't the simple infimtuc without 
to is u-fid* ht H\incT» (to) pppear’ 

1 27 posnp and feast and rcveliy tho'c w owls depeiKl upon 
tin* \eih * l«.t ’ MiUon here ii«(i tlic word ‘ jioiiip ' in its clas«i 
eil =eme (f*nsk j->rvtp')^ixn tinpo-mp procession Cenip 5’owis 
,lyo*i IfllL* ami note on 1 12(> 

12S mask >>eo mlrodnctorj note on Arrn/t'f 

antique pajjcantiy, repre^m tat ions or cmhlenintie «-pec 
taelr* in winch mitholog.cal ciiimctei-s were larpeh introfltitcfi 
* I’tpe.'tntry ' is an intere-tina wonl Thr snfliv / u Ins a eollec 
tive or comp'eliensuo fori'e (wliitli Ins gained iii tJiine cases an 
phetr'et *enst<) as in t-itrlrj infantrj, jv>(.tr 5 , tu I’nfj'atif 
nit am (1) a inoa (aide platform , then (2> a phfinrm on winch 
plajsi vitiw exhihit<<i. htacc (dj the p!a\ itself, and (as the jilajs 
lir^t exhibited in thin was made large u'c of npecticalar ctreci) 
(11 a.ipj,£.t, Jc or_«lio\y. 

* .VnlitiUOi lH*letiging to larlicr times (Lat anhqvM aho spelt 
at Thts wtird has ptnic ihfnngh clniiigcs of nicining 

similar to tliost of the v ord * uncouth (see 1 5), iir (l)ohl, (2) 
old faj>li!one<l or out of date, and hence (31 fantaatic tlieic i®, 
howerer, this dificrencf —that while ‘ uncouth has had all three 
nenst’s, ‘ antitpn. has had onlj the two first, the third being 
takrn !i> the lorm ‘antic ' 

12“ Such Eights, etc Idlest words stand m apposition to 
‘pomp ‘feast ' etc *vinic suppose that Milton here refers to 
11k earlj worlds of Ben donson, a\lio was a prolific writer of 
masqr'S' But surely tlrey ha\c a deeper bignifiaaiicc , tlicy 
impl) tliat the iinagc'iy of the poem is not th it of mere rocol- 
leotinii, hut the jiwiuct of a joutlifiil nature, full of jojous 
emotion, pihI affected hv circnin«tuncc> of time and place A 
youthfnl poet, a hamilciJ stream, and a summer cacning form a 
comhination that dots not lead to mere description 

131 Then to the ■well trod Btage, xr ‘let me go'* tins means 
tint L’AlIegro turns from the atones of chixalrj to the comedies 
of ShrktsjKarc and Toiison comp note 1 117 Bj calling the 
«tage ‘ascii trwl’ Milton maj Jiint at the abundance of dramatic 
literature 


anon, soon after (A S on nn, m one moment) an ada erh 
modifj iDg the acrh of motion understood 

132 Joneon b leamSd sock. Ben Jonsoii (1374-l<i37) aias alive 
aalicn Milton p.iid him tin® compliment Tliere is no doubt that 
Jfilton muht have admired Jonson for bis classi^l learning and 
for bis lofty sense of the poet’s task He calls him ‘leaniw ’ on 
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account of the profu'o clisphy of tlas«ic.il know lc<1|;cnn'l jtrAinatje 
-irc in JiK coincilics and masoiic-i On lln'^ iwirit lie j«t often con* 
trastcd uith Shakcspcire Hu7htt nxa **Shnkcspc.iTO gitc-? 
fair plav to nature aiul Ini onn geuttw, nhilc lln otlMrtrosU 
almost enf II dy t-ii imitation .ind ni«!to)a Miakcijif-ire tnkti hi» 
cromuhrork in mdunUn! eh-iraciir niid the inaniim of luitige, ’ 
and raise*- from iJicm a faiitaotical .mil »le1it.litfiil n pcreinicture 
of hisou-n, the other takes the eame groimduork m matter-of- 
fact, hut htinllj Cl or rises aJmic it *' I'liIIcr lomparci Jo»‘-on 
to a Spanish galleon and '-Inkeipran to ait laigli'h iinii of nai 
“ ^Tttslcr .Tojisoii, like the former, iins'huilt far hightr in Itani- 
ing, solid hut pifiii 111 hiB performance* Shakc«i>< arc, like the 
latter, lesser in bulk, hut lighter in sailing, coiihl turn mth all 
tides, and take adiantnge of all uinds, h> the qiiicknc-s of Ins 
lilt aud iniention ” 

soclt here used ns cmhlcmatit of.cowcilj tn general ns 
‘ hnskin ’ IS uscTTof tragi di (toiup nP<n' 102) 'Ine^ouL^l-at 
socitK) lias a kind of low slippet worn h^ actor'- in the i.oinirdie« 
of aiitienkHonjc ‘Sock here <]cicrl 5 itfer* to Jon^on’r liking 
fm^tlie classical drama' hu.»s, h<-s fittmgli , used hj Joiison 
himself of hlnkcsjitan 

. 133 Or (if) owceteHt Sliakespcare, rancy’o child, ett Milton 
I speaks of Shakf-penre with rifcrincc oidj to hi* coiiicdifs 
and to that asiicct of them that Mould npjH..il mo't riadili to 
the chteiful man A loiucdi like Mta-<irr for Mca^vrf toiild 
' Inrdlj he adequatclj ihanctcriecil as ‘natiie wood notii iiihl,' 
but such .1 tonicdi Mould no more accord iiitli the mood of 
L' Allegro than the tragedy of llamlff Milton <t language here is 
sufiicicnUj accounted for ha the fact lUvi he is„cont ranting 
S hakesneare a* master of . t he romaniic d pm^ iiit h Jon son. ns 
master of the clnssicarTliam a th»tt.Ji e is tui nig a tribute to lus 
striKiug Hatiii il penuiB ( • n it ii c ii ooil nous *) nndjfiajjif^regards 
hi m a s inifcciVZa 4 ibet, liting ‘of inuginatinV nil compact' 
(‘FanQ'fc child’) L’Alhgro cannof he ta[»ccicil to fa the 
Iniigiinge of the lines On Shal nfKare lie reprcHfiits a fjiecial 
mood of the human spirit, n niooil niih uhieh Milton is nm to 
fully in sinipathi as liiat of /f /Vaw-io-o ‘Fanci ' (Piiant.asy) 
IS here used in a less restricted kiisc than non aie Mould non 
use ‘ Imagination ’ llic student should note the nlc ismg rlndlmi 
and alliteration of Iiiics 133, 134 

1,33 a gainst e a tin g cares, to ;n,a rd^off gnaiin'ng nnaicta It is 
a common figure to speak of uirc or foitom cating'iTito the heart 
as rust corrodes ii-on Comp Lai, mra* nfacci, Horace, Od'f, 
u. 11 , wowfarfs iio>ltrifwltnej>, Oilrt, i 13 Ilio preposition 
‘ against, from the notion of counteraction implied in it, has a 
vanetj' of uses comp * he fought against (in opposition to) the 
cnemj , he toilcil against (in proi ision for) mv return ' 
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136 Milton now refers to the delights of mnsic, and it is well 
to notice ho\i he ‘marries’ the sound to the sense hy the lecnr- 
rence of the Itgmd oi smooth flowing consonants (1, m, n, i) in 
lines 136 144 

Lap me, let in6 he wnapped or folded ' lap ’ is a mere 
corruption of ‘wrap ’ Comp Comm, 257 ‘‘lap it in Elysium ” 
Lydian airs, soft and sweet music “Of the three chief 
musical modes or measures among the ancients, the Dorian, 
Phrygian, and Lydian, the first was majestic {Par Lost, i ooO), 
the second sprightly, the third amorous or tender ’’ Comp 
f^yc 189 

137 Maixled to, associated wnth Comp Wordsirorth — 

“ Wisdom man ted to immortal veise ” — Excurs viii 

Shaltcspcarc {Sonnet cxvi ) speaks of ‘ the marriage of true minds ’ 
By a siniilai metaphoi tre say that a person is tcedded to a habit 
01 a theory 

“ Immortal \ erse ” is poctiy w hicli, like that of Milton himself, 
“the world should not willinglj' let die" , see Comus, 516 

1,18 ‘ Such as may ponetiate the.soul that meets it or sympa 
Ihises with it ' Comp Cow per — 

“ 1 hero IS in souls a sjmpathy w ith sounds, 

And as the mind is pitched, the ear is pleased 
With melting aira or martial, brisk or gin\e ” 

In this line ‘pierce’ rhjmcs wntli ‘%crse ’ 

1.39 bout, a turn or bend, referring here to the melody ‘ Bout ' 

IS another form of ‘ bight,’ and is cognate w ith bow ’ 

140 lone drawn out the scansion of this line w’lll show its 
appropriateness to the sense ‘Long,’ an adverb modifying 
‘ drawn out ’ 

141 wanton heed and giddy cunning the music, in order to 
be cxprcssiie, must be free or nnrestrained,'"yet correctly and 
skilfully rendered ‘Wanton heed’ and ‘"mddy cuniiing’ are 
examples of oxymoron ‘ Cimning’ = skill (AS ennnan, to 
luiow , be able), now used in the restneted sense of ‘ wilmess ’ > 
Comp the similar degradation of meanmg in craft, oiigiiially ’ 
‘ strength ’j artful, designing, etc 

142 voice, hero absolute case along with the participle 
‘running’ comp 1 62, note For the sense of ‘ melting ’ comp 
n Pens 165 

mazes, the intricate or difficult parts of the music 

143 Untwisting all, etc comp note on Arc 72 The har- 
mony that IS in the human soul is generally deadened oi im- 
pnsoticd, and it is only by sweet mnsio or some other stimulus 
that touches a chord withmiisthattlie hidden harmony of the 
soul reveals itself See Shakespeare, Met of Venice, v 1 61 
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145 That, so that* the use of ‘that’ instead of ‘so that’ to 
introdnce a danse of consctineiioo, is common in Elizaliethnn 
nrntora and lu Milton hiiiisclf 

Orpheus’ self ‘Oipheus himself nc shonld now say 
‘Self’ nas originally an adjcctnc = ‘same,’ in which sense it is 
still used nith pronouns of the thud person {as hmieff, ha self) 
Then it came to be rcgaidcd as a siibstantii c, and nas piccedcd 
by the possessive pronouns oi by a noun in the posscssuc case (as 
ini/self, owsehes, Oipheus' sclj) In the latter sense it is not 
used with pronouns of the third person w e cannot say A?« sei/i 
but him set/ 

Orpheus, “in the (iicek mythology, was the unparalleled 
singer and musician, the power of whoso liai*p or lyre drew 
wild beasts, and cicn rocks and ticcs, to follow him His wife 
Eurydioe baling died, he descended into Hades to recover her if 
possible His music, charming cicn the damned, premlcd with 
Pluto {the god of the lower world), who granted Ins prajci on 
condition that he shonld not look on Eurydicc till he had led her 
completely out of Hades and into the upper world TTnfor* 
tunatel}, on their waj upwards, he tiiincd to see if she was 
follow uig Inin , and she was caught back” (Masson) Comp Jl 
Pens 103, 1/yc 38 

heave, raise, lift up comp Cciuus, 8S5 “ heat c thj rosy 

head ” 

140 golden slumber ‘ Golden’ may here mean simply ‘ happj ,* 
or it may* be iiscd because Orpheus is amongst the gods Homer 
often applies ‘ golden ’ to that w Inch belongs to tho gods Comp 
nnrea qnits, in Milton's Kleq ui 

147 Hysian flowers Eljsium wus the abode of the spirits of 
tho blessed, where they wandered amidst flowers and beauties of 
01 cry kind Comp Com 257,996 

148 ‘ Such music as would haic moved Pluto to set Euiydicc 
completely free ’ In Qumt A’ot 23, Milton calls Pluto »«»i- 
niamis, chief of tho dead. 

149 to have quite set free ‘to haic set’ is licro inflmtivo of 
result, and tho perfect tense denotes something that had not 
been accomplished and is no longer possible comp the meanings 
of ‘he hoped to be present ’ and ‘ho hoped to have been present ’ 
Qtfte =■ uncouditionall} or complete!) 

150 Euiydice sec note on 1 145 aboic , also // Pens 105 

151 Tliese dcbglits, etc. tho last two lines of the poem recall 

tho closing hues of Marlowe’s Passionate Shcphml — , 

“ If these delights lliy mind iiina moie. 

Then In c w ith me and be my Io\o ” 

Milton hero accepts the mood of Mu-th, but only on tho combtion 
that its pleasures arc such as he has enumerated 
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1 Hence comp note on V Allegro 1 The opening Imcs recall 
certam lines by Syh ester — 

“ Hence, hence, false pleasures, momentary joycs, 

Mocke ns no more n*ith your illudmg toyes ' ” 
vain deluding Joys ‘ram’ is the Lat laniw, en^ty, ivhich 
is always opposed to vera, true In U Allegro the poet has 
described true mirth, and now ‘to commendation of the true, he 
joins condemnation of the false ’ ‘ Deludm g * isjJeceitful, not 
what it appears to be 

^ 2 These * Joys ’ are said to be the brood (i e breed or off- 

» sprmg) of Folly by no father, m order to implj' that they are the 
, product of purg^pr absol u te foolishn ess . they aic by nature 
, essentially and aitogetfier foolish ^IKe goddess Night, one of 
] the first of created bemgs, is said by Greek poets to have gii en 
birth mthout a husband to Death, Dreams, Sleep, etc 
' Notice the use of tlic cognate u ords ‘ brood ’ and ‘ bred ’ in the 
same bne 

3 How little you bested , of how httle avail yon are * Bested* 
IS the present indicatii e, but the past participle is the only part 
of the verb now m common use, as in the phrase ‘to be hard 
bestead,’ » e to be in sore need of help ‘ To stead ’ occurs fre 
quently m Shakespeare in a transitnc sense = tq_pr^t, tp_Msist, 
but the -word ‘ stead ' now occurs only in phrases, e~g ^tb stand 
in good stead,’ and m compounds, « g steadfast, steady, home 
stead, bedstead, vastead, etc comp names of places, eg 
Hampstead, Kronstadt, etc Its root is the lerb ‘stand,’ and its 
hteral sense is ‘place ’ 

4 fill the fixed mind satisfy the thoughtful or sober mmd , 
comp Spenser’s F Q iv 7 

toj 5 ,,tnfles In the Anal of Md we read of persons who 
“ comply of toys, and fear without a cause ” 

5 idle brain, foobsh mmd The Old Eng idd means ‘ empty 
or ram’, in this sense we speak of ‘an tale dream ’ ‘Bram’ 
may be used here for mmd, but it may be noted that, just as 
melancholy was supposed to be due to a certam humour of the 
body, so ‘ a cold and moist bram ’ was bebeved to be an msepar- 
able companion of folly 

6 fandes fond, foobsh imaginations ‘Fond’ has here its 
primary sense of ‘ foolish,’ /onwed bemg the past participle of an 
old verb fonnen, to be foobsh It is now used to express great 
liking or affection, the idea of folly having been almost lost, 
except m certain uses of the w ord m the north of England and 
m Scotland. Chancer uses forme ~ a fool, and fondling is still 
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used either as a term of endearment or to denote a fool Tt may 
be noted that in a similai way the word dofc originally meant 
‘ to be Billy ’ and non ‘ to loi e e’ccessivcly ’ Comp. Lyc 5G, Son. 
xiv 8, Sams Agon 1G86 

6 possess, occupy , fill ‘ occupj the imaginations of the foolish 
with gaudy shapes or .appearances’ In the English Bible wo 
read of “a man possessed of a de\il,” i e occupied by an evil 
spirit 

For ‘ shapes,’ comp L'Atteg 4 

7 tM«*, abundant, close together, hero qualifying ‘shs^s’ 
comp ** thick coming fancies,’’ Macbeth, v 3 The diQcrcnt 
senses of the word are seen m ‘thick ns hail,’ ‘thick fluid,’ 

‘ thickly populated,’ ‘thickhead,’ Ihick-skinncd,’ ‘a thick fog,’ 

‘ a thick stick,’ etc 

8 motes, particles of dust here called * gay ’ because dancing 
in the sunbeam See bfnti vii 3 

people the sim-beams The specks of dust arc said to 
people or occupy the sunbeams because it is chiefly m the direct 
ni) 8 of the sun that they liccomc \ isiblc Bj' using the i erb ' to 
people’ Milton strengthens the comparison between them and 
the shapes or images that occupy the idle imagination 

9 Ukest, adj suporlatno degree„qualifj mg ‘shapes ’ ‘Like* 

18 now an exception to the rule for the formation of the compara 
tive and suporlatne forms of monosyllabic ad]ccti\c3 we say 
‘more like,’ ‘most like’ But, in Milton’s time, thci'c was 
greater grammatical freedom, and in Comas, 57 he uses “more 
like" Healsohassuchfoimsasresolutcst, cxquisitcst, elcgantcst, 
moralcst, etc , which according to present usage arc inadmissible 
In such phrases as ‘ like his father,’ ‘ like ’ has come to hate the 
force of a preposition, but in the phrase * likcst hotenng dreams,’ 
the noun is goremod by ‘to’ understood, as in Latui it would 
bo in the datnc case 

I 10 fiOUe pensioners train, inconstant attendant s of slee p 
{ Morpheus, the son of .Sleep and the god of Broaths “tlie name 
1 means Utemlly ‘the shaper,’ lie who creates those shapes or 
images seen in drCcams Morpheus was generally represented 
With a cup in one hand and in toc other a bimch of poppies, from 
which opium is prepared hence the word ‘ morphia ’ 

‘Pensioners,’ followers Queen Elizabeth had a bodyguard of J 
handsome }oung men of noble birth, whom she stjkd herf* 
Pensioners A ‘pensioner’ is strictly one who recciics a pen-* 
sion, and hence a dependent ‘Train,’ something draiin along 
(Lat traho, to draio) , hence tram of a dress (bne 34), of camagea 
of followers 

See note on V Allegro, 10, regarding the imagety and metre of 
the first ten Imcs of this poem 
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11 ball * an old form of (<aItttaiion, meaning ‘may jou be in 
hfaflh ’ : the Mord is cogmue Mitli hale, lieal, cte 

12. diTincst Tlie FUjicrlatno degree of adjcctiics is often 
used «i L.atiu to mark n higli degree of a quality, \ilicn the thing 
SMken of is not compared ai itU the rest of a class. This is the 
use of the supcrlaU\e, as here, 

IS visage, face, mien (Lat ‘that which is seen’) Tlic 

■word 1 ^ nov\ mostly used to express contempt 

li To hit the sense, etc. to he dietinpiislmhlc h> human 
ejes. It IS a fact that Iight niay he of such intensity. that the , 
«c,nsfl.<}f 5iphl lQSi.ajiII,difciiniiii3tu5.p9S.cr So ire «pcak of a 
‘ blinding’ flash of light For the use of tlie icrb ‘hit ' compare 
Arca'IfUjll m Anlotv. and drop n 2 Shakespeare speaks of a 
perfume hUtinn tlie «cnsc of smell The eiqprcssion is obsolete 

15 we^ryiew, feeble iioner of \nsion ‘Weaker’ is used 
aliiolutcl^ comp ‘dmnest,’! 12, and ‘profancr,’ 1 140 This 
is also a l,>atin U!>age 

16 O’crlaid overlaid covered, in order to reduce the intensity 
of the brightness of JiIeHnchoh’s face Milton thus skilfully 
comens the association of blackness and melancholy, which ui 
Tj^AUerrro makes her repulsive, into an expression of praise, and 
at the same tune connects ^fckincholj with Wisdom— one of 
the purposes of the poem In the Amt of Md there is a 
reference to the disputcel question whether ‘all learned men, 
famous philosophers, and lawgivers have been mckanclioly ’ 

Comp Cxoditx, x-vxiv 29, where Moses is said, after Imnng 
been in (Jod’s pre«ence, to have covered his face w ith a v eil m 
order that the cluldrcn of Israel might he able to look upon hun 

staid, steady, sober, grave the root is ‘stay ’ 

17 Black tmt etc There is an cllip«is here, the construction 
licing (It i" true tint she is) black, but (it is) such black as 
might hMomc a beautiful pnnccss like Prmce Memnon’s sister 

such as * see note on lA Alien 29 comp lines 106, 14a 

In esteem, m our estimation ‘ Esteem ’ as a verb is now 
used only to express high regard for a person, hut the noun, 
though chiefly u=ed in the same sense, may he used along with 
adjectives which convey a contrary meaning, e q poor esteem, 
low esteem, etc ‘Esteem,’ ‘aim,’ and ‘estimate’ are cognate 
(Lat aesfimo) 

18 Prince Menmon’s sister Memnon, the son of Tithomis.and 
Eos (Aurora), was king of the Ethiopians, and fought in aid of 
Priam m the Trojan war, he was killed by Achilles Though 
dark-skinned, he was famous for his beauty, and his sister 
(Hemera) would presumably he even more beaufifuL The 
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morning dew drops noio said by tlic nncicnt Greeks to l>o tlic 
tears of Auiora for her dead son, Mcinnon 

18 beseem, suit, become This is the onginal sense of the 

simple veih seem, compaie the ndjeotno becoming, 

decent ‘ Beseem ’ here goi orns ‘ sistei * and ‘ queen ’ 

19 starred Ethiop queen Cassiopea, \nfc of Cepheus, king of 
Ethiopia According to one \eiaTon of her story, she boasted 
that the beaut} of her daughter Andiomeda c\eeedcd that of the 
Nereids, according to anothci icraiou (adopted by Milton) it 
nas her own beauty of uluch she boasted Foi her picsnmption 
Ethiopia Mas imaged by a sea monstci, from uhose jaws Andro- 
meda Mas saicd by her loioi Perseus Aftci death both mother 
and danghtci neie started, i e changed into stars or constella- 
tions This 13 pi obably m hy Milton calls the former * starred ’ it 
might, lioweicr, mean ‘placed amongst tlic stais,’ oi c\en 
‘adouicd Mith stars,’ as she was so rcpicscntod in old charts of 
tlic licaicns 

20, 1 above the Sea-lfymphs this is an instance of elliptical 
comparison (lompatalw compent/mna), the full construction 
being, ‘to set her beauty’s praise abo\c (that of) the Sea- 
Nymphs ’ 

21 ‘And (by so doing) offended their ponciu’ ‘Pom ere 
diMuities (Lat numiiia) 

22 bieher fax descended, far more highly descended ‘ Higher’ 
IS on adeerb modifying ‘ descended ’ ‘To lie of high descent ’= 
‘ to be of noble birth ’ 


23 Thee is the object and Vesta the nom of ‘ boie ’ 

bright-haired with this compound adjective compare 
neat handed, smooth shaven, cnil-smtcd, dewy feathered, Midc 
Matcied, frcah-bloMn, high oinboMcd, etc , nil of Mhich occur in 
these poems They consist of an adjective and a jiarticiplc, the 
adjective representing on ad\ erb 


Vesta As m the c-ise of Mirth, Miltou gives Melancholy 
jthat genealogy which he thinks best suited to his purpose. 

( Vesta, among the Romans, Mas the goddess of the domestic 
health, every dwelling Mas, thcicforc, in n sense a temple of 
Vesta Her symbol Mas a fire kept bunnng on her altar the 
Vestals, her virgin priestesses , and by making hei tlic mother 
of Melancholy, Milton signifies tbat^^ mckiicholy_of 11 Pen- 
scroBo is not the gloominess of the mlsautliiopciior the mthappii, 
ness of the man of iinpnrc licail, but the contemplative disposi^ 
I tion of a pure and syinjiathctic soM - - - - 

'' long of yore, long yeaia ago ‘ Of yore ’ is an adverbial 
phrase like ‘of old’ and is modified by ‘ long ’ The original 
sense of ‘yoic’ is ‘of yeais,’ i e ui years past 
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24 solitaty SatTixa The Romans attributed the introduction of i 
the habits of cmhzed life to Saturn, the son of Urauus and 
Terra, and it seems to be for tSis reason that Milton makes 
Testa, the pure goddess of the hearth, liis daughter He is' 
called ‘solitary'’ either because he dG\ cured his omi offspring or 
because he was dethroned by his sons , m either case it is clear 
that hlilton signifies that M elanc holy comes from Solitude or 
Retirjemeut fii astrology the planet''Saturn was'wipposedj by 
its infiuence, to cause melancholy, and persons of a gloomy 
tempcranicnt aie said to be Salumtnej in the old science of 
palmistiy also, there was a line on the palm of the hand called 
the Saturnine line, which was believed to indicate melancholy 

25 His daughter she , she uas his daughter Some editors 
read * she (being) his daughter,’ makmg the construction abso- 
lute But it must be remembered that m Latin the noun or 
pronoun in the absolute clause cannot be the subject or object of 
the principal clause, as it would be here, and, further, the 
punctuation favours the view that ‘ his daughter she ' is to be 
taken as an independent clause 

26 was not held a stam, u as not considered to be a reproach 
M^^ological genealogies are apparently governed by no law 
* J^xd ’ IS here a i erb of incoiuplefe predication - - - - 

27 Oft, ongmal form of ‘ often,’ u hich was at first used only 
before vomoIs or the letter ft comp L’ Allegro, 53 

gUmmenng glades ‘Glimmer’ is a freq^uentatne of 
‘ gleam,’ i c gleammg at intervals ‘ Glad e ’ is an open space in 
a uood 

29 woody Ida This probably refers to Mt Ida in the island 

of_foete , Zeus or Jupiter was said to have been brought up in a 
cave in that mountam, though some traditions connect his name 
with Mt Ida m Asia Mmor Here Saturn met Vesta before 
Jove (i e Jupiter) was bom reign uas called .the 

6oIdcn.Agc of Italy 

30 yet, as yet, up to that time In modem English ue 
cannot omit ‘ as ’ before ‘ yet ’ when ‘ yet ’ precedes the verb , if 
we do, the meaning of ‘yet’ would be changed to ‘nevertheless ' 

In Shakespeare this omission of ‘ as ’ hefoie ‘ yet' is common in 
negatii c clauses 

fear of Jove Satunuwas dethroned. Iw his. sous, and Jus., 
realm.^diBtribated by lot" between Jupiter, hTeptuhe, andTSiito 
See'CoOTiM 20, and Keats’ Hi/penon 

Jl pensive, tlioughtful. comp Xyc 147 It is from Lat 
pendo, to weigh so we speak of a person xmghtnq his words 

Nun, a woman who devotes herself to celibacy and seclu- 
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Sion, hence the woitl is well applied to the daughter of pure 
Vesta and solitavj Satin ii comp 1 103 

31 devout , radically the same iroi d ns ‘ doi oted ’ , the fonner 
is used in the neneial sense of ‘ pious,’ applied to tho'se given up 
or t Oiced to religions exciciscs w liilc the latter is used of strong 
attachment of anj kind,-^to God, to any sacred purpose, to 
fnends, etc. 

32 steadfast, constant, resolute comp * staid,’ hue 16 , and 
‘ bested,’ line 3 The suth\ -fant means ‘ firm,’ as m the phrases 
‘fast bound’ ‘fast asleep,’ ‘fast colour,' and in the words 
‘ fasten ’ and ‘ fastness ’ 

demure, modest Trench points out that this is the 
priinarj’ meaning of the word, though it now implies that the 
modesty is assumed It is from the French (bons) meurs, i e, 
of good manners The Latin word mores (manners) was used in 
the sense of ‘ oharictcr ' , hence onr w ord moral For the form of 
the w ord, comp ‘debonair,’ 21 

33 AU this mai be taken as an ad\ erb modtfjmg the phrase 
‘ in a robe of darkest gram ’ Comp ‘ all in w bite ’ (*d» jam ) , 
alls from head to foot 

grata, purple colour It is mtercstmg to trace the ranous 
uses of tins word to its pnmarj sense * .a small seed ’ It came to 
bo applied to aiQ sii iau seed like object, then to a ny min ute 
particle (C 7 ifratipr of saiulf, it was thus used of the smal l 
corneal uiaccts, whoso bodies jicld a \Aiict\ of red dyes, and 
fiii^h to the dyes so obtained. Hence ‘gram,’ as used hero, 
denotes a dark purp le, sometimes called Tj rinn pnrpic But, as 
these djei w'ereicry durable, ‘tp.dtc in cram’ came. to, joieau 
‘ to dj c de eply ’ or ‘ to dj e xu fast colours ’ and, more gcncralh 
still, u e* speak of a habit or a nee being ' ingrained ' in a person's 
character Comp Com 750, Par Lost, v 2S5, m 242, and 
Chaucer’s Sqnm * Talc — 

“ So deep in qrain he dyed his colours " 

(The word ‘gram,’ from its sense of ‘particle,’ is applied also to 
the arrangement of pai tides or the texture of wood or stone, 
and even of cloth } ^ 

35 And (m) sable stole of cypress lawn, m a black scarf of fine" 
linen crape 

‘ Sable,' here used m tbc sense of ‘ black,’ this being the coloni 
of the best sable fur Tlic stole (Lat rfofa) worn bj Roman 
ladies was a^ong fionneed lobe, reachinc to the feet, short- 
slccied, and gilded round the waisk Milton, honeicr, means 
a hood or \eil, which was first passed round the nock and then 
oxer the face such a stole wa"! worn to denote mourning The 
word IS now used onh of a long narrow’ scarf, frmged at both 
ends, and worn bj ecclesiastics 
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eii]‘iUs) li\ tlrnot-r'i ‘crapo,’ ftwoid 
v.hich irojii the vamn loot rurhd), 

Mhen toml'Uiwl xsiih "IjiMii,* it ili note's ccrtju' of the llin^t Luitl 
Th^•^|»^'^hnj^^{^>^'‘- n**" t<* thi theory Hmt ‘cjjnjM' wns so ctillcd 
Ihe'vH'-o hiM mull m the isknil of Ctpni*^ (\ihich 1ms gneu n 
j.i.ne to Imt tins )« (tonhtful/ 

•Liivji* Is rialK ii lort of line linen a hi«hops suipltcc is 
nntle of it (‘oniji rope's lint — 

• A “lint in el'll/*' !•« tM lee n sunt m Imni ’’ 

tit> decent cbouldors '1 he Ijitini/tiriM meant lulici ‘giatufiil’ 
oi 'k'n'inmii Milton ii'-is thenotil in the foiinu ■-enso else 
where, im\ nl<-« iln eo here Jf it is u'-cil in the lattoi sense 
it ii p*^Uptic, the ‘•tnle Lnnp tlnvini o\ii the shonldcis so us to 
Ite IviKOniiiv 

S7 vrontcA ctntc, wMiai stotilj inunnei Ifoio ‘stete’ itfeis 
to the lUunifietl appro ith of the gochliss in Ik SI it has its 
oit’ei u'lA mon la sti loteil siii-i = suit of hoiioni * To Keep 
>■1 itc’ was to nu'lipj the seat of hoiioiii 

•Wonted ' ntcu‘‘tonied lliis is apmrcntlj the past pai 
t'ripli oi 0 la rh to iroi./ (sie fV>»i ttS) , but the old mb uoniii, 
to dw ell 01 to be ntt««tonu d, h id trotml or iront foi its ])ai iitiplc 
lin fut tint ‘wont wav u paitiuph wits fni gotten, and n new 
form was mtiodnu d— ’ wont<d ( - won cil ed) The two forms 
iliac now divimct mcs ‘wont is imed av ii nonn » ciibtom, oi 
rs n pirinipinl adjtcluewitb tin sorb to be ’(see line 1*2.^), 
‘wonlod’is uMtl oiilj ns nil ndjettia e, never picdicatiaclj 

d<5 musing gatt tfintomphitivejnnmiu of waiting ‘Giiit’is 
eognnlo with ‘gate’” n wn\, ptilmps thc'winio word it is a 
niistvKe to conmet euher of thc«c woids indicnll^ with the 
mb ‘go ’ 

id And (watU) loobs commercing, etc Milton may mean 
not only tint the loots of the goddiss wcio tinned to licavcii, 
liut.ai'-o that she was uimnmmng with ht.vvcn this would gne 
additional sipiiiic nice to I 40 The use of tin, w oi d ‘ coiiiincii.c ’ 

iias Ifcon icstrictcd m two wajs — (I) bj being ajiplicd oiilj to' 
trade, vvlnrias ‘vlinhevni.art, Milton, and othcis use it of any 
kind of iiitti course, amt 12) by being nstd only avanoun, wboicisi 
Milton iismI it ns veib and nonn He also accents it heie on the 
socoml syllabic Tlic Latin tommrtnvui was of general apiibc.i 
tion coiiip Ovid’s \ 10, “ K\crcent ilh soci.t coniwci «« 

lingiK. ” 

iO rapt, enraptm cd to be rapt in thouglit is to be so occupied 
with one’s thongbls as to become obliMoiis to wlmt is nioiind,.ns 
if the immX dx soul bad licen cart ud airay (Lat i «;<(««, scuod) 
comp’ ‘ecstasies,’ 1 1C5 and note, and C'om 794 Milton also 
used tbc word of tin, actual snatching away of a poraon • M hut 

l 
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acoulcnt liath»a/3i him fioin us,’ Lost, n 40 (TheBtudent 
shoiiH note that there is a participle ‘lapt’ fiom the Juiglish 
verb ‘rap,’ to seize quickly, from tins loot comes ‘rape, while 
‘lapiuo,* ‘rapid,’ ‘lapacious,’ etc , aic fiom the Latin root ) 

40 soul, iiomiiiatno absolute On the c\pressi\oncss of tlie 
eje, comp ToniiyBon’s line— 

, “ Hcr^eyes arc hpmes of silent piayor ” 

41. There, in that position 

held In holy passion still, held motionless th rough liply 
emotion ‘Passion’ (Let pu/ioins here used in its primai'y 
sense of ‘ feeling oi emotion ’ it is used in this sense in the Bible 
[Aus, MS 15, Ja» \ 17) It uas then applied to pain or suffer- 
ing, as in the phrase *I?ns8ioii week ’ rho void is now used 
ohieflj' of augci oi cagci desire Thcic aio tuo cognate ndjee 
tiies, patient and passne 

Ferget thyself to marble, become ns insensible ns a mniblc 
statue to all aiound Comp On SlmkcHpca) c, 14 'riic same idea 
occurs m the phiaso * to be petiifird with astonishment ’ 

43 With a sad leaden, etc luth the eyes cast down towards 
the earth ns if in sadness or deep thought “ Lca'dcn col ouLcd 
ey(5,aockct3 betoken mclauchol}', oi extess of ilipughttulncss " 
(Masson) TJio poet Gray has the same idea “ With leaden eye 
that loves the ground ” 

44 to, subjunctn o aftci ‘ till,* because referring to the future 
The subjunctive mood aflci HiU’ and ‘when ’is now goneially 
superseded by the ludicativ e comji lines 41, 122, 173 

as fast, as steadfastly (as they wcic bcfoio fixed on the 
skies) sec note on 1 38 


46 Spare Fast Pnigahtj of life is hcio peraoiiificdjandjajprc- 
sented as lean MitloiT.'iu his writings, frequently Msociatcs 
pl ain In mg with hig lHliiiilanp. jmd m his own Imbitsjie 'was 
exti ema^^friignl and .pislcinious In his sixth 'L'lcz/f ho dcclai es 
thal^tlfou^i the tlCgiac poets may bo inspired by good cheer, 
the poet who wishes to sing of noble and elevated themes (to 
‘diet with the gods’) must follow the frugal piccepis of Pytlin 
’ gorns ‘t he poe t is_^ crcd he is the priest of hc av cn. nn dJiis 
bosom conceives, and Ins mouth iittm, llic~ hidden god ’ This 
. is tlioTdc.'i cdnvejod in lines 47, 48 Sec Comiis 76 i for the 
praises of temperance, and .ikso Son \x 


doth diet And bears Thcic is hoie a change of grain 
inatical construction duo to change of thought w o slioulu say 
cither ‘ doth diet and (doth) heal ’ oi ‘ diets and heais * 


47 li^es the goddesses who presided over the diffiacnf 
Kinds of poetiy and the arts and sciences were dauchtcza.-of 
Jupitci, and lived on Mount Olympus ' 
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48 Aye, ever, always * Smg,’ ‘ infinitive after ‘ hears ’ 

50 tjim, well-kept, and pleasing to the eye comp UAlh(f 
75^ Li Miltonis-timo-the^B^le of'Jiard enmg •w as ex tremely 
artificial Slmkespcaic and Milton liotli ha%c the word" ‘trim’ 
in the sense or'^a’dofiiinent ’ 

his, is not hcic used foi tfs, Leisure being personified 

51 first and ebiefest, ahoae a ll According to modern usage 
the form ‘ chiefcst ’ w oiild be a double superlative, but, as Milton 
a\oids double comparatives and siipcrlatn es, it is probable that 
‘chief’ IS not to be taken m its stiict sense, but meiely as de 
notuig a high degiee of importance, it aould therefore admit 
of comparison Shakespeare, on the contraiy, often used a 
double comparative or siiperlatii e merely for emphasis 

52 yon, yonder, an adverb, in Milton it is generally an 
adjective comp Arc 36 It is non used only as an adjective, 

^nd ‘ yonder ’ ns an adjective or adverb 

soars on golden wing, etc “ A danng use of t he, a eat 
vimoii, m tzekiel, chap \ , of th e sapphire tlironc, the w'heels of 
n nicii 11 ere four cherubs, each wheel or cherub full of ej^es all 
ove^'while in tjic midst of them, and underneath the throne, was 
a buming_fire* Milton, iiliether on any hint from pievious 
BiMcal comraentatois I knoii not, iciitmcs to name one of these 
cherubs who guide the fieiw wheelings of the nsionarj' tin one 
He IS the Cherub Contemplation It was by the serene faculty 
named Contemplation that one attorned the cleaicst notion of 
dmne'things, — mounted, as it were, into the ic^ blare of the 
Eternal” (Masson) In Com 307 Milton makes Contemplation 
the nurse of Wisdom 

^ ‘Cherub’ and ‘Contemplation’ are m apposition to ‘him,’ 

1 52 ‘ Contemplation ’ is to be pronounced here as a word of 

five syllables 

5o hist along imperative of the \erb ‘to hist ’ = to_ bring 
silently"afong, or to call, to -in a whisper The word is heie very 
expressive, liilence is summoned by the word which is used to 
command silence There is no doubt that ‘lust,’ ‘hush,’ and 
‘whist’ are imitotiie sounds all used origmally as inteijections , 
they were aftcravards used as xorbs, their past participles being 
hist, hwslied, and ivlnst Hence Skeat thmks that ‘Inst’ m the 
above line is a past participle = hushed, i e “bring along with 
thee the mute, hushed Silence ” This is an improbable render- 
ing ‘Hist’ IS now used only as an mterjection, and ‘whist’ 
only as an interjection and the name of a game at cards 

It may be noted that as Silence is here personified, there is no 
tautology m dcscnbing her as ' mute ’ 

56 ’Less, unless ‘Un’ m the word ‘unless’ is not the 
negative prefix, but the pieposition ‘on.’ 
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/ C6 PWlomel, thc^niglvtmgalc (Gicok P/tifo?nt/a = lover of 
melody) Acooiding to Jegemr, slio wos a daughter of Pandioii, 
King of Attica, and iras changed at her own piayci into a night- 
ingale to escape the \ cngcancc of her brother in-Io'n’’ Toreiis See 
kon 1 and notes 

deign a song, be pleased to sing |Lat rft7«or = to think 
w 01 thy) 

57 plight, strain Tlveie aic two woids 'plight’ of dnerse 
oiigin JnflJse.'and editoia of Milton difl’ei ns to winch is used 
hci-o (1) ‘ Plight ’ = something platful or intcrwoien, and so 
applicable to a stinni of sounds intern oi on, as in the nightingale’s 
song Milton, in this sense, speaks of the ‘plighted clouds,’ 
Com 301 (2) ‘]?hght«’ = somethingproniiscd,a diitj oi condition, 

now chiefly used to signify an unfortunate condition {A S pltht, 
danger) The former is pi'ohahl3 the meaning here 

68 Smoothing the ragged browr of Night, t r softening the 
stern aspect of night ,Sce the s<iinc idea of the pow ci of music 
repeated in Com 251 — 

“Smoothing Iho laicn down 
Of darkness till it smiled ’’ 

' Smoothing ’ quahfles ‘ Philomel ’ 

69 While Cynthia, etc the nightingale’s song being so sivcct 
that the moon in laptnrc cheeks hcrbclf in her course in order to 
listen 

Cynt^a, a surname of the Greek Ar^inis, the goddess of the 
moon|"Iis Cynthius was of hei brother Apollo, the god of the sun , 
both were iioin on Mount Cynthns in the isle of Delos The 
Romans identified their goddess DImia w ith Artemis, and in this 
chaiacter she rode in a chaiiot diSwii hj four stags Milton, 
how ei or, here and olscw’hcre, speaks if dragons hemg j oked to 
her chariot this applies rather to Ceres, the goddess of plontj' 
Shakespeare refers frequently to the “ diagoiis of the Night ” 

On ‘check,’ sec note on /j’dffeg 96 

60 the accustomed oak, the oak where the nightingale was i 
accustomed to sing, and whoic the poet perhaps had often listened | 
to it He may refer (as Masson suggests) to some particulai oak 
oser which he had himself often watched the moon, thus giMiiga 
personal touch to his bold fancy The use of the definite article 

‘ the ’ fas ours this now 

61 shunn’st the noise of folly, at qidest.tlie revels of the foolish 
‘I^ise,’ in Elizabethan w liters, Ens often the sense of ‘music,’ 
and it 18 used by Ben Jonson and Shakespeare to denote ‘a com 
pany of musicians ’ The ‘ noise of folly ’ might thus mean ‘ a 
companj' of foolish singere or resellers,’ 
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G2 Most musical, most melanclioly ' As in 1 57 the poet 
n'ssocialcd mi cetness and sadness, so also in tins line, almost ns if 
music and melancholy ivcio caiisallj related Comp Shelley, To 
a SlylarL — 

“ Onr siiiceiest Inughtci 
IVitli some pain is fiaught , 

Oiirjjior’cffiJ songs arc those tlmt tcll^of ^addul thought ” 

6^ I often u oo thee, chaiintrcss among the ii oods in ordei to 
hoar thy Cl en song ‘Chaunticss,’ the feminine of ‘chaunter,’ 
one u ho chants or sings ' To enchant ’ is to charm by song 

65 missing thee, if I miss thee, i c if I do not heai thy song 

unseen see note on ‘not unseen,’ L’Affci; 57 Ithashoen 
argued from these srords that/f/’/necroiO must has e been written 
before L’Alkqi o 

60 smooth-shaven green, w here the grass has been newly cut 
‘ Green ’ as a noun applies to ‘ a fla^stiotch of grass gromi land ' 
For the form of the compound adje^ctnc sec note on L' Alley 22, 
and comp ‘•wide watered,’ ‘ ciMl-smlcd,’ ‘high-cmbow6d,’ etc 

67 wandering moon The epithet ' andcring ’ is frequently 
applied to the moon in Latin ami Italian poetry "toga lima,’ 
Ilorncc, i 8, “crrniU'cm lunam,” Viigil, i 742 

68 noon hero used in its general sense = highest position , 
comp the general use of the uord ‘zenith ’ Ben Jonson speaks 
of the “noon of night,” and Milton in Sams Agon apphes it to 
men — ‘ ‘ amidst thou highth of noon ” The u ord is in prose usually 
restricted to the sense of ‘mid day ’ , it is dciived from the Lat 
nouns, ninth, and the cluucli sen ices hold at the nmth hour of 
the day (‘I r m ) ucio called nones When these were changed to 
midday, the woi d ‘ noon ’ w as used to denote that hour, and hence 
its present use 

Some interpret ‘ highest noon ’ as implying that the moon is 
nearly full 

69 llhe one see note on 1 9 ‘ Like ‘ is an adjectii e , ‘ one ’ 

IS goi emed by ‘ to understood 

72 Stooping Kcightley’s note on this is “He alludes here 
to that curious optical illusion by uhich, as the clouds pass oicr 
the moon, it seems to be she, not they, that is in motion Tina 
is peculiarly observable u lien the wind is high, and the clouds, 
arc driven along uith rapidity ” ‘Stooping’ and ‘riding’ arc 
CO ordinate attributes of ‘ moon ’ 

73 plat of rising ground, ‘level top of some hillock ’ ‘Plat 
IS a plof or small piece of leiel ground plot is the A S form of 
the uord Its relation etymologically uith/a< vlate, etc, is 
doubtful, though commonly taken for granted 
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7i curfew Bound 'Curfm’ (Fr ♦rufrri’ A« •• fi'^ w<*r), 
the hell that was riinf{ at iiuht w nm* f>r\n K tn the e.enSnf; ns 
n )<icutil that nil lires tmd hfihts w ere to ht r xtjn^ii*hef! A’< this 
<U8toMi was <tjll »u forie in Milt<*ii*n tmie the wouhl !•<» 

fnmilmr to hun, tlioiij'h he is not here « toi-i ly ile!sihn>; hi» own 
( xp< 1 lentc. I It imi“t l»e ri uit iiiIh n <1 aho that ‘ctirffw’ or 
'curfew licir was wiinetlmen hmiI in the ttiott {.• tejsl ftn^e of 
‘ ft lull that l■n«n*lul the houiic' 'Seiiiwl, miimiiM nft«r 'luar', 
* to’ (the en calkd of the tutinuis* ) l» in>( oniiM*'! after suth 
V crln «s iJiik» hi -ir, ImI, I ul «U 

70 Bomo wide watered shore, thf eho't o' wole 'water/ 
Tlic'-e words do not Min-x whctlnr the j«ei jifu'- to •» ltl>e, n 
river (c.^/ tin Ihatiiesl, or «\«n the •• is-lees, for the word 
iittfrf liiftj he iisnl of an\ of thi'*, (Hid ►foi'i luiv U iiii 
ploji'd ui* Us pniiiiviv nii»i oi leftiiuHiv 'or • l(-' ’ It •'* 
pointed out lij that in wrrv otlur < i'< in win h Milto.i 

uses the woid ‘"Imre’ In u fees t«i tin >• i *ir in*-o'iii vast * xp‘h< * 
of water ‘t'onu ehowa tl it tin jnu i is ih rthin^ nri I'hnl 
BCi'iie not lui m timl oin 

7)* Swlnirlnp Blow this would In* an npt d<’«nj>*ii'n of thi 
eoutid of the dtstaiU • », lint it ni»re nrohilil^V ti h f‘> lo /In 
curfivv Slinl t *pe'ro hs' 'nillin lell (An >f //rur* /I Ft ll 
i 1) KoiUc till ifftit of the ihythm nnd 'dliter.vt'oi of th i 
line in hriii<ting out the nn ' iiinj. 

77 air, wc ntin i, M it* of the ntm-phi rt 

78 Some BtUl rcmovld placo, lom* ipn.'* nnd re*iri*l epit 
(coni]i 1 81) Ihe 1 iiui pirlutph (inn'>is ( nenr*! In* I i 
incntit cither ' irtircl ’ or * distnnt ' MiU*in In r* n*-* s ‘ r* i<ove*l * 
in the former «ens«, md '»iud**p*»ri hi« tin run* n*>;;e, «iii 
ploy me nho the noun ‘ reun,v*diii's -•fditinh In nnelcm 
rnglish, wluii 'riinot* ' is H«d wilUmU nn\ 'in-vUhi iii'ui, u 
almost alwnva dinotes diat inn, •iilnr in tinn pla>> 

will fit, will he Milled to iiiv inmul In Inns 77. 7s, v e 
lind ft future ten 80 l>oth in the primipsl tni«l rjindiiiomi iliifcs 
Tills himicnce of (cnsis i« iiHott ihh n, rmdish, Init the ten*ij of 
the conaitinusl cliiusc luiy Ik v tried, r../ 

(1) Fut Indie " If the lur in// tiof ;k*/ ji.," iii 

(2) Pros liidii " If the air do'it not jwn ii»,’ i ti 

(") Fres Snhpinc " If the air «/*» net prwif,” etc 

The first fonn is the Ictsi coinnion, though iiimj Indian rtudents 
nse It invariahly it i« a good nilo to avoid it 

7*1 through the room, ndvcrhiatphm.se inodifvinc ‘ to counter 
^ feit 

' Teach light, etc the red hot ashes merelv serre to mil o 

the darkness visible It will ho observed that the poet has now 


UOTES 

shifted the scene from the countiy to the town, or at least fiom 
out of -doors to indoors 

81 This Ime qualifies ‘ place,’ Ime 78 

82 Save=oxoept The meaning is that the loom would he 
perfectly quiet except foi the chirpuig of the cricket on the 
hearth or the cry of the night u atchman The cricket is an 
insect somewhat lesembluig a giasshopper, which makes a chirp 
mg noise 

83 hellman’s drowsy charm The watchman u'ho, before the 
mtroduction of the modem police system, pati oiled the streets at 
night, calling the hours, lookmg out foi fires, thieves, and otliei 

I nocturnal evils He was accustomed to drawl forth scraps of 
I pious poetry to ' charm ’ away danger The word ‘ drou sy ’ may 
I imply that these guardians of the night were of little use, bemg 
often half or wholly asleep 

84 nightly harm comp note on Ai cades, 48 

85 let my lamp ‘ ‘ Evidently u e are now back in the country, 
m the turret of some solitary mansion, where there arc books, 
and perhaps astioiioniical instruments How fine, houever, not 
to give us tlie inside view of the turret-room first, but to imagme 
some one far off outside observing the lay of light slanting from 
its window ' ” (Masson) The construction is, ‘ Let (you) my 
lamp (to) be seen ’ ‘let’ is imperative, uith an infiiutivc com- 
plement 

87 outwatidi the Bear ‘ Out ’ as a prefix here means beyond 
01 over, as in outiveigh, outvote, outuit, outrun, etc , and 
‘ watch ’ = wake “T o outwatch the Bear ” iB_thereforo to le- 
maui awake till daybreak, f onff e cqnsfellation of the Great Bear 
does ”no£~sel belmv the horizon" m northern latitudes, and only 
\ainsheB on account of the daylight Watch and tiaic aie cog 
nate \Cith '\bait hence Chaucer’s allusion in the Squii e’s Tale, 
where the maker of the uondcrful brass hoise is said to “ hare 
waited many a constellation Eie he had done this operation ” 

/ 88 With thrice great Hermes, t e reading the books attiibutcd 
to Heinies''^riismegiatu^ («_e ‘ tluice-^at ') He was an ancient 
jSgypfian^hilosoj^er -named Thot oi Theut, whom the Greeks 
identified with then god Hermes (the Latin Mercui-y) , the new 
Platonists regarded him as the source of all knowledge, even' 
Pythagoras and Plato having (it was pretended) denied their' 
philosophy from him A large number of works, really composed 
in the fourth centiiiy A n , ivere ascribed to him, the most impor- 
tant being the Poemandei, a dialogue treatmg of nature, the 
creation of the world, the deity, the human soul, etc 

or unsphere The spirit of Plato, “ or may bung back the 
spirit of Plato from heaven,” » e may search out the doctrmes of 
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ria(o 1 a !X riufiil ••tit'U '■(f • I '"■f'' i ' 

U ngh^j ami ftio''! J tin %<‘sUil |sjtln tlfroM* »!< nwr^it^ 
nn nctiuM iiv >n ifKlf>c! <» !' »■! <"tc , ^!)'l i‘» ilH'itvt fr^n tl a 
n''tritne p lU\ in /rntriK, » t « K * Un'tp^c f * i , 

•>0 I'i • rill ’ (('• til 3 0} H' (-'til i-\v lU, ho.<',--\tr, rf 'i Jn r 
<;rriTi? hut t1**t Ijt^r tl •it*' thf* 

worvl alwijh 1 n** »i Milr^iii • v 

to iiafold Wljal wotKIs ihjhi ‘it» rt{ ju riri'i t» mifulil 
thnii, WO! VI'S V Vii'i ui* fin lU i‘i > 1 ff i'l «/'n «''* !'ii*ri*«. 

clmlo^iii « till J'h'iiiiti, lit i h'l h III ill' It' " tl I' 't 1*1' *>• tJ’r f’j 1 

aft' - till' ill U'l I'T ill*' li-' li ('«>ni{i i n -t t Uj^t jT’i 

'U fOTOSK, fi>r >1 f 1 1 <|•VI|'>^ a 1 * I’l « I'll' (s’'-r* 

licrt nil'll is a 1 * 1 . P’l til n*’' 1» ii’« t 111 ’ I*- " H'l*'* 1 tli^' J< t" 

«otii fii^-'k*.! ili'l tl t « V!“* Mil* It I i I .1* I » 

n _'j iklilt* I till ii'i « ,1 111*111 1'f i«i jii-i *' ii-i ii'Mji In J 

02. Her irnrslo*! la tills Otr’ily nook. In r li inj-'i ir\ il-n!/' i*i 
till l»<>.h ] Tl 111 h j*''iiit <‘*i' til it i! t'l'i' a ' H o i ' ' ifU Tit* f 

lino i!i fiiijiiiitli u*! il til il tttii » }!>( ')*■ t *i»vi ij;,* «{i*r!j 

nii^'Vt Ik fi r 1 lo»i,.i ' <” i ^l*nt•I «ii»' tit*’* i' inVti'lj tl* 

* 11' Inn 1*11111* <.V.jiim* 2 (In 'Omilj i in.’i* t’ o (‘•/•li ft* 

* ill* il 1 j <*r 1* r !•* “*i*tr ■*• i* ' ’tt) th *imi '■*li! ' n >* ’ (.*^1, 

iiil<i till, lniili tl ‘ «1 1\ < iitf •_’• 11*1*1 tiitml 1*11*10 11' •* li*** it 

Is »otn*titii * lonp *i'l li* a itii'p!* or tiV* ii.ila »2 f’ >, i !, 

2 /Vt 1 1 ji tl * ip •ti*'in 1 I tl* > 

TIiO ii'i lit ill' *lir II t'lii lit.i t'liv }w 

1*1 tin f ut tint t] i I.kt I '< « itl I I'l'nli I* fi ii I* 111' It fdii'f 1*0 
rrinc mlv ir 1 >i! *i tin’ i' w is nn i#* w n •* himI tl'it 

Milton is flip 1 of tilt f< I iiiiitif n- ♦s inilii * • oi .ip ] n , 

01 And of Vliore donons Tiii', Iil t • v.iriil' ' i>ii*ii|il.' I'n* 
imticilh in> m * iitiOj'il, Imt i* *to piifplil nf'is rn oflvi-iT 

coiistiiittion Ml imv 111 re ► ippU I'liin ic'-li lilii ‘ti’I* Ti * tt 
in u ■={ iiiii' of -rii^rmii 

In I’litiis 7*110)11, pf/'ittio, fn'tof, rtf , «!' In 'I ri*or>*i''i 
tothi'ftriil rfiiiw.o ’ll -snp.n I nilinMi'i i.* mu- kril\ I'i'l , in 

fitt It Mil* 1 fltllVtl (j{ ill'll «sll, I l Jtll irj ' i.f l1 < i‘lltnit?’,S 

M Ik t*icr tin'll ni-i In 1 .*• nill i« piKi-f ^pJr^l Ikimi/ tho 
MicliH ' \irt I the iliiFi •■< ni I'ni ri mnl jumi i n* di'niii'is <<r “ptrits* 
Mort'M'ri \,i’-ioi.slj ftainl on* Kn'» nnu'itnl in if i' • t J/tf \ 
giics «ii\ Liniis of Mililtunn 'jiiritc “!nr\, i ml, itrri'*n*t. 
Miten, mil ••nlitu'rautm. In *'iUh fun*' ritir , it\mp* r>, tip " 
Milton li're rpftn to four of tin •> ilis'c*, r ut, }, ,jf,{ 

Milli OIK' of t*n four tlcmnits— tin: nr, nitir, n-tli T* i< 
iln is.oii of tilt oil III! ills or Lkim nt .1 fw i n of ri.attt r .1 ili 'i ftton 
tlic time of tilt (»ritk philosopln - I'nipi iltitli“< (j c 170} 

'*'i concent tlio ilimnn-i art m f-*,iu|utlutK iihtio** i ilh 
ccrUin phiicts n*itl denKnU , r y one nriti r inailc “ f« icii } .n'la 
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t»' '•jnt'S' o- nctonhnsr to thr mmibor of the 

"^rnp’iWft ,' nvl Mi /*ni Ufj ii Milton ropr<ai*«ts the J^nllcn 
tni.< !» R<s prt*-’\hn'* «s drr n** p>>\\tn o\cr nrth, ntr,TTn\ 

ti’oi 1{« *■, torjii"! itnil •Ij*- 

‘ t o'tti-it ’ f h»*^ U'nl to It* rnlu il {I^ roti, tuih, ami 
'v-ff’-T, to ft I* tn Kiohniiir «>f ihc Grtik ^vvt lyiOiu 

1 f/r j I / t J 

*•7 *>ot 3 fttliae, on tvi.t* tyoi'inti ciimp r »7 II Pen 

}« n {citt) 1 t«t the of tin siJent“-t ujil most «oletnn 

t* 7 1.!'" w rttcr* 

0 ^ fseptred paU, kuifitj rolu' Iloth the ivill niul the ‘■ceptte 
tt«r< n ' iu 1 1 o^ r"t ’lf\. ami tji nnennt fitetk tm^ttdtcs.thc 
k ')£■* “in/l Wore n «Ic-i irT tiinto (,rht‘i>!)) ftUm^ to tin fett 

0 vl o\rr this o lil.e jrtTnitiit r-i 1 h il h\ tlio Hoiinns jraila 

P'of Ilslo-j 1 i.V(' s thi* ‘>11 s 'jiinil I'tll !m\ li'Tonicitn Mtith 
jwM '•t.ii tilth * «}itn ' ir i«o tliin^t tu txpii=s«il hj one 
lot i|t Ik “ri I'nl UR 

*vi Pn? 3 »ntlnft Thclic*, cfe 'Pn-'ent is her*’ nsid m lU 
t*ehnivs-»l si*' < (o r< {.’■« -*■ lit , fr now Rptik of t thcalucnl 
•rip’s ' It I* ton < <nnp Jrr-'ih^, -uh tit! 

« "Kn •mtin cilUil A r*jr atjmAX Thih - , thm rit> 
IS 'ho rcf< rr <l to 'ti tl'> f 'mo > *vml <7 if />iit of Sophocic” iml 
th* fJi ■'•'•ii'ii- of h}t,i ij) iUs. l*i lops (from m hnm tin TtMojioniu ‘tis 
•' *ni 1 to hill' <1 ttnl its miw t ' m* the fntmr of Attcus nnil 
pr« (t fi-onlfitlK r of Acnimmnon his mine was •(> tolchratcrl 
tl V It i,a* oo(iitont!\ n-"<l hi llio in romns tmn with Jus 
t^orsj Is itR n'*il the uti's tlui inhihitcil Ami the ‘tile of 
Iroi il'iji'i (> ' Ih*' ‘■ui i of lit* Froj in war) m ileiU with in 
iirmus j,I vs hi ‘'Oi^li'S-U* luul rnnpnlcs 'lioi i® Imre railed 
‘ 1111100*1.1 I IS. TlwTins ns lon^Mtjf. tin podt took Uit kit nest 
int< >» vf 111 fin, tsinl' -n j 

1(11, |fr2 Tins Inns tcrlnnlj r<f«r to Slnktsprares jirc.il 
iripcdii s and t»'< iionls ' ihongh ran ’ piolxvhlj tvprc-s Milton r 
I vith of Mviki -p'lri n aupmoiiij nitr In® conttmponnrs, 

’ d tf ihe cornpsrfHiii, iMmnncs of the Tlnghah tragic dnma 
until ^li iktsjiTTro nn-.si' ((‘omp the prtfacL to .Stuns A iron ) 
'Mr (ItiJ? fr*. tlc-irJv th it the Inngu.iRC .ipjdn d to khakriprarc in 
7 / tff'ijro, ISk, referred to tr'C .tspcct of the poet , hcic «c haic 
the other 

^ hnsldncd s*ago, the -triKic di-nma ‘ Pimkiu (Lat 
'' ro'/iitrr V‘) iv.is n high iKMtd hoot iioni hy fJicfk tragic actors 
in oM< r to add to tin ir Rtatun , and so to thoir dignitj comp 
A Vl'ii 7 ^ 2 *"' Olds ‘huskin’ and ‘sock ’came to denote 
the kimP of dram i to iihicb they belonged , .and eicn to etpresa 
cerkain “tiles of conniosition thus Quintili.an says, “ Comedj 
does not strut in tra"jc bu®fcin®, nor does tragedj stcji along m 
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the Mjpiicr of comcdj * (.ninnniKilb. ‘wh't in nom ♦« 
•UitU lUttoWtA,' ils euvptf' t-l iml* o i!» nt bung obj ol ‘p-e 
Bcntmg ’ 

103. cad Vlrjrfn, i •* Mclnrirholv romp 1 .31 

tnat thy power, «t«' iJ'“i tb\ o*- 'i 

nouM lint th^ |iottir‘ Tin" c<>it»iriutsoii (vIsk)) Ins oil the 
force of OH mHTji'tti'im is «fi*ii u«'»l t« ixprt s n 'iioh that 
LAHHot K renli'isl * jtar't <t 101), ‘bnl’ (I lO")), «m<? 'rsH^ 

(I 10**) art all CO ordinate terb" 

101 MiiBiens, liki' Orplnii*, a Mint nntholfign il lM!«oh -*4 , 
represented ns otn _<if the i.irln'l (ei»erJ. j.'hIc Mtlion f.*tr 
cvpicssts ft wisJi tfi.ii his»airtil hjtnnx eeMibll-e m'Oirrd lor 
‘ lioHtr,' comp •'>011 'ui 0 

lO'i T or tin? rtorj of Orji’n a», rei' no’* <>'t /-M 1 1' 

lOli warbled to tbo etrtnp, Ming to ihr .s'*- ■» niwHtiiKnt of a 
(•tttiigid iti'-tniment re-* imte on .l><* *•" 

107 Drew iron tears Iltis tapr* * tin jtdb atble- tt^ 

I’liitei, tilt' go I of tin livtr n oriel In tin ’'Hite t av wt’ fejr d 
of .in • iro« Mill,’ * non nilt,’ ou 

100 him that, ru ( Imu.i, nbo bft h •> «tt 

liiiialiul In tins t»l< (emt of ih* rnln't^of fen < nut* rb'jrj 
inks) we read eif tin 'Inrteir bin.'. ( tinUuit Kh »» < h.ante-r, Ilk* 

Mtllwi, t.ritt' the iiatm' a*< oiir word bit, inlile Mlltoi, jui'l 
inein' tomttlj, lie ilewr not imtti iln? p*m.tt lltc f'dleiaiing 
rstmls tfroin 'IjrwlutlM edittin rif ( batner; ixpl'ttn tin ollti- 
810118 — 

Tltts neiblc Utttf,, tills "laUar 1 Mobu'wni, 

Had twea roinn s lij lift 1 1 hi*" ' lb 

Of H Inch the < hb ■<1 «eiji Jiight Al*. arrifi , t ' 

llmt ollui VPS tibjnd (’Atnb'ill i 

A daughter had this avottha bint; itvi 

That aonngist w.is, .ind hicht ' ( anaeo 

III at tin h lib' ebnir .ill Aiid'b iiU 

llieri' raiiu a Inigbt tijuin .a 'teid o* bra*'', 

And in Ids Imnd n Ireitel mirror of f•l.a^s , 

Upon bn thninb he Iiael of geibl a ring 
And b\ Ins mb' ti mbed rword InngiiiR 
The biug of ' inba and (nd had suit the hni'>e an a prf 'ent to 
Camlmncan, and tin mirnir anil ring to raiia> . Millein met 
Imae mcludtd Chaucer ainoiig'-t the ‘gn it birds' inaaboin il 
renserono deliulited, betau'-e the theiticfit of tin cnrliept Uretb 
pocln sugKcnlcel t haticcr. •• the will of Liighdi midefiJcel.’' or fa" 
Mat>8on thinks) We.aiinc the riliMtm* to the lemt potrns eifOreeea 
suggented the nnnnirlicd iKieni of riiniicir Milton won wtdl 
acquainted with the .SqiorcV ?<ifp and with sub*i.npni)t eontinua* 
tiona of it [c g bj Spenser) 
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IJ2 ■who had Cannes to ■R’tfe (ot him) who was Canace's bus 
lvin»l Clnun:’' df»c» not tncution his name (except irlicrc he 
tnis'ahealw calls h'i»i CaralxiUo) Si^n«er makes her the wife of 
Trhmotd ‘To wife’, m stieh pam'sci ‘to’ seems to denote 
the trd ff purpfKo 

111 That, rel pronoun, an tcceilcnt Canact 

virtaottE, full of jKiwer or efficacy The Lat rntuK— 
i.nnij etepllnice In the Ihii,li«h llildc ‘urtuc’ is used in the 
sem-e of *trcigth or power (comp fern IC'j) and s\e still say 
*l>j Mrt'ie of - h} tl’opow/rof But the adjcctnc ‘airtiious’ 
now deuoiej. onh tno*nl excclltncc 
f The nnj referred to above when worn on the thumb or 
i carncel in the tmr'*^ enabled tbe wearer to iindcrstand the 
Hnpin.'c of birds and the hcalinp properties of all herbs Tlic 
g:las<< or mirror enabled its ow ncr to U>ok into the future and into 
, men “ Jicirf'f 

114 of the weadrouB hone, /«• the storj Readers of the 
.Yt<;f,N /,'n/fr/oti.i/i»i.^ wall rcmcndicr the story of the 
ench-nfrd hor-c repnniinf' which Warlon ••ajh “The unagina- 
tiou of tin- rtorv ctmsist' in Ainbian fiction, eugniftcd on Gothic 
chualn Xor i'- this At abnn fiction purtlj the sport of nrhitraij 
fancy . it i«. in it groat me, "sure, founded on Arabian learning 
The )de i of a horse of brass look its rise from the mechanical 
Inowlcilstr of the Anbnns, nnd tlifir evpenments in metals ’ 

llfi If ought else, whatever elec Tins is a Latmism manj 
clauses in Latin introduecd bj »i giiid, «i guando, etc arc best 
introduced in English bv such words as ‘whatever,’ ‘when 
evtr ftc 

great bardu beside, other great bards Tlie poets referred 
to are such as Ar^o^^to, T.isso and J>pcnEer, in~ who=e romances 
Milton vva« wcll’rcad fironc of his prose works ht sajs “I 
in?y tell 3 oil whither my jonngcr feet wandcrctl I betook me 
among tlio«e lofty fable® and romances which recount in solemn 
canto® tbe deeds of kniglitluKid ” ‘Beside’ as an adverb is 
now almost disiiloctd liv the later form ‘ besides ’ 

117 sage and eolcmn tunes, wise and dignified verse, as that 
of the Spenserian stanza Tor ‘solemn’ sec Arc 7, note 

118 tnmeys ‘Tumey,’ a form of ‘toumej ’ (Fr foumat/] , a 
mock fight, BO called 'from the swift turning of the horses in the 
comlwt ‘ Tournament ’ is merely a Latmiscd form of the word , 
comp IJAVcg 123 

' trophies hung Tlieoo were arms or banners taken from a 
difcatcll'cncroj nnd h'tng up ns roomonals The word is from 
the Orcck trofii, a turning, i c cau®mg the enemy to turn 

119 enchantments, of magic, arts Radically, ‘enchant- 
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ment’ = maftic \ ones sung hen it w as desired to place n person 
under some spell (Lat uicaMtaiCf to repeat a chant) comp lines 
63, 83, and Lyc 59 

120 Where more is meant etc in -nlnch poctrj there is a 
deeper meaning than is npjiarcnt on the aiirlncc *010 poets 
lofcncd to ml IIG had gcncralls a high moral purpose in then 
\\ ntings , f «t Spensei 's Iwi t& Qnvnp is a noWo spiritual allcgorj , 
the particular lofcrciioes in it heiiig “sccondarj senses Hinc only 
on the suifaco of the main design * llic same is true of Insso » 
Enchant&l Potent 

121 Thus, Hight, etc ‘ thus let me be often seen hj tlicc, 0 
Night, m thy pale toui sc ’ 

pale career Conti ast ‘ pale ’with the epithets applied by 
poets to the dann, e g ‘ruddj%’ ‘rosy hiigeicil,’ etc 

122 civil suited Morn In L'Allfiivo the Sun appears in rojal 
robes and suiiouuded bj Ins luciicd scnanls, in 11 Penntrono 
Morning comes clad in the garb of a simple citi/cu and attended 
by M md and lam 

‘Cml,’ from Lat cnn, a citizen, la lieic used m its ptimarj’ 
sense It is opposed to military or eccle^i.ixtical, as m * cii il 
cngmcci,’ ‘cml scnicc ’ It has also the niLaning of ‘polite’ oi 
‘irell inaimerofl,’ as eonttastetl uith hwiiiyh oriu&tic manners; 
but It has lost (as Trench points ont) all its deepen signiflcauce 
“a ciw/ man once u as one uho fulfilled all the duties and obliga- 
tions tlou iiig from lus position as a cuts ” 

12S tricked and hrounced litcrallj , * adorned with fine clothes 
and haling the h nr frirrlod or curled ’ IirT^ycTdfw, 170, the sun 
is said to tiirl Ins beams the icib is cognate uitb the noun 
‘ trick,’ something neatly confrued 

‘ Frounced ’ the uoid oi igniall} meant ‘ to wrinkle the brow 
and there is an old Fioneh phrase, Jronmr U ftoni, uitb this 
meaning The present foiin of the word is ‘ flounce ' 

as, m the mannci in which For ‘wont’ see note on 

lino 37 

, 124 Attic boy, the Athenian youth Cophnins, helot cd by Fos 

(Aurora), the goddess of the dawn It was while he was stag- 
huntmg on Mount Bjmettus in Atticn that she fell ui loic w ith 
• him 

123 kerchieft, linimg the head cot eied ‘Kerchief 'is exactly 
similar in form to ‘ cur few ’ {y r luio 74) , it is from Fr cont re- 
chef, hcadcoict The original meaning being oiei looked we 
hate now such compounds as ‘ liand KeiolucI,’ ‘neckerchief,’ 
‘ pocket handkerchief ’ 

comely, becoming comp Met'ry IFucs of fJ'iBcfsor, ui. 
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126 piping, Trlustling ‘loud,’ used nth erbially 

127 usbered, mtloduced (Lat o«/{U7R, an cntiance) The "word 
here quaUfies * ilom ’ ‘ Still ’ is aii adjectii e qualifjang ‘ shoiver ’ 
notice Milton’s fondness foi this -n ord 

128 bath blown his fill, has cxliaustcd itself, has ceased As 
there is no personification hcic,yijs = its in none of the poems 
m this 1 oliimc does the n ord lls occni Jn fact, it is almost"' 

jeiitircly imiored liy Milton, being used only three „tiincs ui^tlie 
w hole of Ills* poetry , tins arose from the fact that t(s was then a 
new'nofd, and also because he did not seem to feel the need for 
it, its place being taken in his imolvcd syntax by the relative 
pronoun and other connecti\cs, oi by hut, her, thereof, etc The 
M ord its does not occur in the language till the end of the six- 
teenth century, the possessive case of the neuter pronoun it and 
of the masculine he being his Tins ga\c use to confusion when 
the old gendci sj stem decayed, and the form its gradually came 
into use until, by the end of the seventeenth century, it was , 
generally adopted 

Grammatically ‘ his fill ’ denotes the extent to which ‘ the gust 
hath blonn,’ and is tlicrefoie nn_ndverbial adjunct Some, liow- 
ei ei , M ould explain it as a co^atc obje^ive 

129 Enpiig__ jy^ith minute drops; the end of the shower bemg 
maikcd by*3rops'’falliiig at mteWals ‘ hlinute ’ (accent on fiist 
syllable) is applied os an adjective to somethmg occurrmg at 
slioit intenals, once a minute or so, c g ‘mmute-guns,’ ‘mmute- 
bells,’ etc Minute (accent on second syllable) = very smalL 

130 eaves, projectmg edge of the roof Tins woid is singular, 
though o^n regal ded as plural the final ‘ s ’ is part of the root, 
and the plural properly should be eaieses (ulncli is not used) 

An ‘ ca ves-drop per ’ is strictly one v ho stands under the drops 
that fallTrom the eaxes, hence a *seciet listener ’ 

132 flaring, glittermg or flashmg , generally applied to a light 
whose brightness is oflensive to the eye, and is so used heie to 
suit the mood of II Penseroso ‘ Hare * is cognate mtli ‘ flash ’ 

me. Goddess, etc , t e Melancholy, bring me, etc 

133 twilight groves and shadows brown, giox es -with such half- 
light as there is m the twibght, when the shadows cast on the 
ground aie not deep black, but (as Milton says) ‘ brown ’ Comp 
Pai Lost, iv 254 — 

“ Where the unpierced shade 
Imbrowned the noon-tide bow ers ” 

Also Par Lost, iv 1086 — 

“ y^niere highest w oods, impenetmble 
To star or sunlight, spread them umbiage broad, 

And brown as exeniiig 
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The Italians express the approach of cicnuig hy n v ord meaning 
‘ to embrown ’ 

1 34 Sylvan Sylvanns, the god of fields oml forests ‘ Sj Ivan * 
IS a nitsspellmg of ‘eilsan' (Lat mlict, nwood), the siieUingin 
p was made in order to assimilate si/ra to the Greek hpl<l, a wood, 
but the radical connection is doubtful 

135 monumeatal oalc The ob\ lous meaning of * monumental 
is, as ’Mason suggests ‘menional,’ ’old,’ ‘telling of bj gone 
years An aged oak is a memorial of the flight of time, it 
suggests also niassucncss 

136 rnde axe with heavJd strolro This is an example of 
chiasmus, the epithet * rude ' lielongingto ‘ stroke,’ and ‘hcaxid’ 
to ‘ axe ' ‘ Hea\ ed uplifted 

137 nymphs, i c wood nymphs comp line 154 

daunt, to frighten (from Lat domttarf, to subdue ; hence 
‘ indomitable ’>=not able to bo daunted) 

13S hallowed haunt, abode sacrc^l to them 

139 covert, sheltered spot, thicket a * cox ort ’ is strictly a 
‘ coiered place ’ 

140 no profaner eye, no unsympathetic eje ' Profane;r*=» 
somexxhat profane , on this Latin use of the comparative i-ec k 
15, note ‘ Profane’ (Lat ;»x>, before, and /Viiuiw, a temple) was 
applied to those xx ho, not being inuuted into the sacred ntes, 
were compelled to wait outside the temple during the sacrifices , 
hence it came to mean (1) ‘ not sacrod ' as m the phrase * profane 
history,’ and (2) ‘ impure/ ns in profaar language ’ II Penscroso 
applies it to those not in sympathy with Ins mood 

141 day's garish eye Milton frequently speaks of the ‘eye 

of day ’ (comp Son i 3, Com 978, 2(j) ‘C»an«h‘’=8taniiu 

oi gkanng, generally u«cd, as here, to expreso dislike, thongn 
some Elizabethan wnters use it in a goocf smsc There is an 
old English xerb gn>r= to stare, formed, bx the change of s to r, 
from A S qaoen 

142 honeyed thigh If this means that the hcc collects honey 
on Its thigh, it is a mistake , it isjhe pollen or flower dii^t tliat 
IS thus mllcctcd, xxhilc the fibncx is sucked into the animal's 
body Virgd, lioxxcxer, who probably knexr more about bees 
than 'Mihon did, uses a similar expression {Eel i 56) 

143 her sec notes on lines and 12$ 

sing, hum the xerb etng is xery xainonsly used by Eliza- 
bethan xxTiters 

143 consort, other sounds of nature tliat accompany the hum 
ming of the bee, etc ‘ Consort’ is here used concretelj, and ir 
Its ongiiial sense (Lat consors a partner) Old xvriters fre 
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quently confiiscd it ■with ‘concert’ = harmony, hut the words 
are quite distinct, and in modem English they are neier con- 
fused 

146 Eutace tlie nominatncs of this leib are ‘hee’ and 
‘ watei-s ’ Its meaning is ‘ to mducc to come ’ , by a common 
metaphor sleep is represented as shy, as easily frighted, as 
requiring to Tie 'wooed or enticed Comp Henry IV ui 1 
, deiTy-feathered Sleep We haie here one of those com- 

1 po und ep ithets fso fiequent in Milioii] which hai e been described 
ns poems in mmiat iire In most of these the first uoid qualifies 
( the second, so that ‘ den-y-feathered sleep ’ may mean ‘ Sleep 
' with denw feathers ' The god of _Sleep_(l_10)jivas represented 
‘ asuTuged, and lie maj be supposed to shake'dew from Ins wmgs 
' as~the Archangel m Par Lost i 286 diffused fragrance bv shakmg 
' hispluima"' 

' It IS common, however, for poets to speak of the dew of sleep 
^(comp Jitcliard III ii 1, Jiihus Caesar ii 1) -viithout any 
reference to its bemg •winged we might theiefore take ‘ deu'y- 
■ fe athe red* to have the force of two co ordmate adjectives ‘ dewy’ 
and ‘ feathered ’ see note on 1 98 

I47-If>0 This passage is a difficult one Prof Masson reads it 
thus, ‘ Let some stiunge mysterious dream wai e (i e move to 
and fro) at his (i e Sleep’s) win® in airj' stieam,’ etc It is 
customary for poets to speak of Dreams as the messengers of 
Sleep (see L 10) , here, a aieam is home on the -wmgs of Sleep 
and hoiers over tlie jioet m an airy stream of iTvid images 
portrayed upon his mental eye 

Some, however, take ‘ his wmgs’ to denote the Dream s wmgs, 
m which case at is difficult of explanation one editor therefore 
suggests that it be sti-uck out, and that ‘ wai e ’ be regarded as a 
jtransitii e j'crb < The previous -new is preferable (It is pos 
able also 'to hold that the Dream’s wmgs are displayed (i c j 
reflected) m the airy stream, and that he wai c&at tins reflection, • 
^as we say a dog barks^at its sliadow leflected m a pool of water )r 

149 Uvdy has its radical sense of ‘ life hke ' , so we speak of* 
a ‘hfe-like portiait,’ a I’liicf picture (Lat mits, li\mg) 

151 breathe a lerb in the imperative addressed to the 
goddess Melancholy, as ‘ brmg,’ ‘ hide,' and * let ’ m the preced- 
mg Imcs (Some would take it as an infinitive dependmg on 
‘let’) 

153 to mortals good, good to mortals ‘ Good ’= propitious , 
comp Lyc 184 In this luie ‘ Spirit’ is to be pronounced as a 
mono^lkible 

154 Genius, guardian spirit see Arcades and Comus regard- 
mg the duties of such spirits 

J55 due feet, mj feet that are due at the places of worslnp 
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and learning Due, dutif, and debt arc all from the Lat debttiis, 
owed , the last directly, the others thiough French 
156 To walk IS here a transitive verl)=to_^|^g«pnt, to tra- 
verse 

studious cloister’s pale , t he prc cmct8„gi_ enclosure of 
some building devoted to loarinng'anatas the next line show's) 
to leligious services ‘Cloistci’ is a covered arcade forming 
part of a chuich or college "Milton may have been ihinkmg of 
)U3 life at Cambridge, though the details of the description do 
not apply to any particular building The radical sense of the 
word IS a cloved-in place (Lat clamui, shut) 

‘Pale’ IS a noim= enclosure , etymologically, a place shut m 
by p^es or wooden stakcV, hence our vvoids fialtiKj, tmpale, and 
pedtsade We stiU speak of the pale of tlic Church, the hnglinh 
pah in Ireland, the pah of a subject, etc 

137 love the high emhowed roof The poet here passes from 
the cloister to the inside of some chnicli (it maj be tlie college 
chapel that is in Milton’s thoughts, or even St Paul’s Cathedral 
or Westminster Abbey) ‘^gli,ombow6d,’ i e auihcd oi 
vaulted, as in the Gothic style of architectiiic, whiclT Milton, 
wltlT all his Puiitanism, nevet ceased to love “Observe that 
only at this point of the poem is Pciisctoso m contact w ith his 
fellow crcatiiras Throughout the rest he is solitary ” ( l/o-twii) 

The giaminatical construction is pcculiai we' cannot say, 
Met my due feet never fail to love’, it is bettei therefoie to 
read, ‘ let (mo) lov o,’ etc , me being implied in ‘ my feet ’ See 
note on L’ Alley 122 

138 antique see L' Alley 128, note 

mpsy proof pi oof against the gicat w eight of the stone 
roof, because they aie massive Shakespcaic and ALlton use 
‘pioof ’ in the sense of ‘stiong,’ and ‘ massy ' is an older form of 
the adjective than ‘ massive,” oeeui ring in Spensei and Shake- 
speare as well as here Similai examples aie ‘adamantcan 
proof ’ applied to a coat of mail, not because it is pioof against 
adamant, but because, being mavle of adamant, it is proof agamst 
assailants (.^amf Ayon 134), also virtue pi oof = strong against 
temptation, because virtuous (Pa> Lost, v 3S4) The introduc- 
tion of a hyphen (‘massy-proof ’}, winch does not occur m the 
firat and second editions, has caused some cditois to intcrpiet 
the words as ‘ pioof against the mass they bear’ in those cases, 
however, in which that agamst which the object is proof is men- 
tioned, the fiist part of tlie compound is a noun, c y stai -proof, 
shame-proof, sunbeam proof (Arc 83) The fiist interpretation 
IS therefoie more probably correct 

159 storied windows, wmdows of jstamed glass with stones 
fiQin Scnptnro history represented on them 'Storj'’ is an 
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ab^J^e^^atc(l form of ‘history,’ the latter being directly from 
LaV ftisto) la, the other tlirongh the French It has no connec- 
tion ivith * story ’ {= part of a house), n hich means somethmg 
built (comp s(orc) 

159 digbt see L'Atleg 62, note 

160 ^ religious light, such a light as is suited to a place of 
Morship, and tending to preient one’s thoughts from being dis- 
tracted ‘Religious,’ like ‘studious’ (line 166), is a transferred 
epithet 

161. pea^g^gan, loud-sounding organ Milton has seieial 
references to the organ (comp Pai Lost, i 708, xi 560)— an 
instrument upon u Inch ho could himself play ‘Blovr,’ used in 
a scmi-passn e sense, and applied to ivma-instniments (such as 
the organ) Line 163 depends on ‘blow,’ giving the circum- 
stances of the action 

162 quire, band of .singers or choristers ‘ Quire ’ is another 
spelling dl ‘ choir ’ (Lat cAoi »«, a band of smgers, Greek choros, 
a band of singers and dancers) A ‘choir ’ is non a body of framed 
singeis who lead the loices of a congregation the name is also 
apphed to the part of the church in uhich they ere seated. The 
‘ quire below ’ here means ‘ the choir below the organ-gallery ’ 
‘Quire,’ denoting a collection *of sheets of paper, is an entirely 
dificreiit word, bemg cognate with the Ficnch cahiei, a small 
book (or, more piobably, uith the Lat quatuor, four) See note. 
Epitaph on M of W 17 

/ 163 anthems, sacred music ‘Anthem’ is a contraction of 
'the A S~S5n^i!, which is corrupted from the Lat antiphona 
(Greek anti, in return, onA ph6ne, the \oice), it is therefoie 
radically the same as the English woid antiphon, which denotes 
music sung by choristers alternately, one half of the choir re- 
sponding to the other 

dear, may mean ' clearly sung,’ or (as in Lyc 70) ‘pure’ 
or * noble ’ 

164 As, relative pronoun, the antecedent ‘ such ’ being omitted, 
as IS usual m Chaucer and other old writers 

} 165, 166 Dissolve me into ecstasies Tlie meaning of these 

I beautiful Imes cannot be adequately expressed in prose The 
I poet~desires' to hear music t hat }vfll__so„m,elt^his_soul, so carry 
* him out of himself, ihatTiemayolmost learn the secrets of divine 
j things' ‘With ‘dissoho’ comp ‘meltmg voice’ (UAlleg 142), 
and'w itli ‘ ecstasies ’ comp ‘ rapt soul ’ (Ime 40, note) 

‘Ecstasy’ is the Greek eUtans, standmg or bemg taken gut of 
o ne’s self, as.in a trance It came afterwards to denote madness, 
as we say of madmen that they are * besid e themselves ’, but its 
present meaning is enthu siasm pr veiy stoong toelmg 

r 
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168 peaceful Hermitage Tins is a fitting conclusion to the 
life of II Penseroso, thus alluded to by Scott (Arainiion, lu)— 

“Here have I thought ’tivero sweet to ducll, 

And rear again the cliaplain’s cell, 

Like that same ptac^nt hermtlage. 

Where Milton long’d to spend his age ” 

y[n old romances there is constant mention of homits, men who 
Wl retned from society and wore supposed to devote their lues 
'to philosophic thought or religious contemplation Burton, in 
Anat of Md , says “Voluntaiy. solitanness.ia».that winch is 
familiar with melancholy” ‘Scimitagc’ in tins wmrd the 
8n£& -tc/e 'denotes place, as m ‘paraonage ’ , ‘ lier-imt,’ formerly 
wiitten ‘eremite,’ IS dcined, through French and Latin, from 
Greek er6mos, solitary, desert 

In line 167 we haie an example of the jussive subjunctive, » c. 
the subjuiictn e expressing a wish oi desiic, ‘And may find,’ 
etc this coricsponds to a Latin subjunctive lutioduccd by qtiod 
OI quod tUmam 

169 haliy^gown, garment of coarse shaggy cloth Li tho 
English Bible wo read of raiment of camel’s liair worn by Elijah 
and J oliii the Baptist ‘ Gow n ’ and ‘ cell ’ are objects of the verb 
‘ find ’ 

170 spell, read slow ly and thoughtfully We talk of ' speUmg 
out* the meanin" of a difficult passage, os a child names the 
letters of a word, gning each its ptoper powei In the same 
way the poet would leain tho natuie and powers o f the stars. and 
herbs (comp Son \mi 6) ArS'-epef, w'StaryV as ui gobpel 
Milton refers to this knowledge of the i irtiics of licibs in Com 
620 640, and Epit Damon 150 154 

171 Of, conceining In this line ‘ shew ’ ihymes with * dew ’ 
this points to the fact that, though the pronunciation sAoto was 
familial, it was not uiuvcrsal , the word is to bo pioiiounccd lieie 
hke sAoe comp Son ii , where ‘shew eth ' iliymcs with ‘youth ’ 

173 There may be a reference here to the old astrologers w ho 
claimed the power of predicting oicnts from tho study of the 
sUrs, but such a power was not tho ambition of Milton he 
lathei means that wwo experience of the aged, which enables 
them, through tlieiflThowlcdgo of the past, to judge the probable 
results of different lines of action 

do attain subjunctive after ‘till’ comp I 44 

174 strain, utterance we speak of a cliecrful or a sad slratn 

of speech or music, piobably with a metaphorical allusion to the 
notes of a strmged instrument ‘strain^ is literally something 
ftrelched, ^ 
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175 Tbcce p5«isuK!3, C1& comp note on L'Atlfq 151 It 
fill 1)C notsccil Hint till) etitnittioual nature of ^I^lton'8 acceptance 
of Mdvicl.olj in not so tli'.sincth < %prc?scn] ns that of "Mirtb 


ARCABCS 

Tlic Mib title of this piece fnlh explains the occasion of its 
prtylncUon or “The A^-cailinns,’ was a masque of 

■which onlv the wonls conlnhnicil hj Milton lianc come ilon' 7 i to 
ns. It lem prohihlj written m IfiXt, the year before the pio- 
duesion of f'ori'v*, which was competed for anothci mciuljcr of 
the >ewie farnilj 

The lad^ UTore whom Arcadti wan ‘prc«tnte*d’ le repre 
«c*iUd "W'-p Alice Sptneor, Gonnte's Dowagc'r of Derbj, then 
o\cr senontj tears of ajje She h the *niml queen’ of the 
cntertaimnont Siie Iimi iiitn inarncd, when joiing, to Lord 
Stintue afterwards tiftii lavrl of Dtihj It was to her tint the 
poet Si^nvir •hsliented Ins YVor* nf the J/w«c* m 15^11, and after 
tier hush iml « death in n9i he referred to her ns Amarjllisin 
eVdiH < /out * cone Hone <r»;nt.i (15*1)) !?lic was nov Countess 
Dowaigi r of Df rhj , a title ‘he retained until her deatli In IGOO 
fthc minT'd '5ir* Thomas Egerton, who ms afterwards Lord 
Cliancellor mil Vi«count BnuKlr j Next > car «!ic and her hns 
Umd pnrehancil the i state of Harificld m Middlesex, and here 
then iiin!il;j rf-.id*d Vi«'count Bnicklcj died m 1610 17, and 
hisVidow sun lied him for twenty ^car« ^hc was often visited 
bj her grandchildren, and on rome occavion when tlitj wished to 
entertain htr with a masque— then a fashionahle form of enter- 
tainment — Ihej applied to Henry Law cs, one of the King s pn\ ate 
nni'imns to rmnage it for them He applied to hi® friend 
Milton for tlicwonls and these w enow have in the form of three 
jihort songs and eighty-three line® of hhnk verse. This via® 
Milton'b first attempt at mie®que w nting 
1 leolt, nymphs and shepherds *1 he scene opens vi ith a group 
of young men and women moving townnls the «cat occupied by 
the" Countess l> 0 M”igtT of Derby As they adv incc one of the 
comi>any addres-se-s his companionH in ®ong 
3 Itom hence see note, L'Alkff. 1 ‘Hence’ means ‘from 
this place,’ so that in the phrase ‘ from hence ’ tlie force of the 
preposition is tvice introduced Such idioms arise from forget- 
fubic«3 of the origin of v\ ords 

descry, makeouf, di>.coverby thecye ‘Desciy^ is radically 
the same ns * descnlie ’ botli arc from Lat clcucnlere, to w rite 
fully, to trace out , the one directly, tlie other through French 
Comp eueli jiairs of words a® secure and sure faei and fiat , 
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pauper and poo) , tiaditton and treason f potent and puissant 
(1 60) 

4 Too divine to be mlstoolc Comp, Jonson’s Alchemist, iv 1 — 

“ A certain touch oi air, 

That sparkles a divinity, beyond 
An earthly beauty ” 

* Mistook ’ a form of the past tense used as n past participle 
comp 1 47, and sec note, On ShaLespeare, 12 

5 TUB, tbis is she Comp the Panics’ song in y'/iefi’a/y?, m 
rcfeience to the queen of James I — 

” This IS she, this is she 
In uhosc uorld of giacc 
El ery season, person, place, 

That receive her happy be ” 

The irhole of the first song in Arcades show s that Milton must 
have read some of Jonson’s masques with care 

G vows, desires comp Lye 150 The Latin t of ton means (1) 
a solemn piomisc, (2) a uish or desire See note. Son ix 8 

bend, arc diiccted. 

7 solemn, deiout The uord is from Lat solhts, complete, 
and a«niM, a year , hence its primary sense is ' recurring at the 
end of a completed year ’ Hence it came to mean ' usual,’ and 
(as leligions festiials recur at stated periods) ‘religious’, finally, 
it lias applied to anything that lias not to be lightl}' or hastily 
undertaken, t e serious or grai e 

8 Fame object of the verb ‘may accuse ’ 

to raise an mfimtii e of purpose See Aye 70, ii here Fame 
IS used mth the icib raise, as here 

9 erst, formerly, at first This is tlie supcrlatiio of Old 
English er (ere) see note, L’ Alley 107 

lavish and prolbse Tliese iiords have radically the same 
sense ‘ lai ish ’ is from an obsolete i eib ‘ lai e,’ to pour out , and 
‘ profuse ’ IS from Lat pi o/tmdere, to pour out 

12 Less than half Comp the words of the Queen of Sheba 
regardmg Solomon “ Behold the one half of the greatness of thy 
wisdom was not told me,” 2 CAroTi ix 6 

13 Envy bid conceal the rest, i e Emy commanded the rest to 
be concealed Comp Thomson’s Seasons — 

“ Base envi withers at anothei’s joy, 

And hates that excellence it cannot reach ” 

‘ Bid ’ IS the past tense, a form which has arisen out of the past 
puticiple ‘bidden’ the past in oidmaiy use is ‘bade ' This is 
one of those i erbs after w inch the simple infinitive (mthout <o) is 
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used comp Son vui 10, xiv 13 Such omission of io now 
ocenrs ivith so few verbs that to is often called the sign of the 
infinitive , but m early English the only sign of the mfinitn e was 
the termination f« {e.g to speak , he can speJen) The 

infinitive, being used as a noun, had a dative form called the 
gerund v, Inch was preceded by to , and confusion between this 
gcnmdial infimtne and the simple mfiniti\c led to the general 
use of to 

14 radiant, sending forth rays or beams of bght Jiadtus and 
ratf are radically the same word 

state comp 1 81 “In the phraseology of this stanza 
there is perhaps a reference to the actual surroimdmgs of the 
Countess in the masque — de^^ccs of bright hght, silier rajs 
seemmg to shoot from her throne ’ (Masson) If so, ‘ state ’ may 
here mean the canopy over the throne, or its adornments Comp 
Jonson’s //ymenoci, where Juno is represented as seated on a 
throne — 

“ And sec where Juno 
Displays her ghttenng state and chair, 

As she enlightened all the air ' ’ 

20 Might she, etc, she might well be 

the wise Latona Latona was the mfe of Jupiter before 
Juno, and mother of Apollo and Diana (see Son xu ) She was 
generally worshipped as a goddess m conjunction ^nth her 
children, and this may ciqilain why Milton mtroduces her name 
here 

21 towered Cyhele Cjbele is here referred to as the mother 
of the gods in order to comphment the Countess on her distm- 
gnishcd family In works of art she is usually represented as 
seated on a throne, adorned with a mural eroini to sigmfy that 
she first taught men the art of fortifying cities hence the epithet 
* towered ’ In Clegf/ v Milton speaks of her as the goddess of 
fertihtj' and cromied with a tower of pmes Ovid calls her fur- 
nta mater, and Spenser writes — 

“ Old Cyhele, arrayed with pompous pnde. 

Wearing a diadem emhaltled nude 

With hundred /«rre/«, like a turban ” FQ v> 

She was the wife of Saturn and mother of Jupiter, Juno, Nep- 
tune, Pluto, Yesta and Ceres 

23 Juno dares odds, r e. Juno, in a contest of beauty, would 
not venture to compete with her on equal terms This unphes 
another compliment to the Countess 

24 Wlio bad thought* who ucauld have thought (that) etc 
Comp — 
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“ 0 had his powerful desfcinr ordained 
Me some infenor angel, I had stood 
Tlien happy ’ {t r I would hai e stood) 

24 clime, region sec note, Son vm 8 

25 so unparalleled. Stiictlj, unpandtded cannot have its 
meaning modified by an ad\-erb of degree it is hero used, how- 
eier, merely to denote a high degree of excellence or beauty. 
Comp ehtt^est, H Pens 51, note 

Tlic student should note the art with which the arrangement of 
rhymes is varied ui the diflcrent stanzas of this song Certain of 
the rhjmes arc imperfect, and it is to be remembered that Milton 
in his poetrj used imperfect rhymes freely see lines 2, S, 9, 10, 
SO, is, 42, C2, 68 Allowance must, howeicr, be made for 
doubtful prommciation 

26 The Genius of the li7ood now speaks The introduction of 
a gemus nr guardian spiiit is a common dence in Jonson’s 
mas(^nes this foini o^ composition depends more largely' upon 
supernatural agency than the ordioatj drama Wlicn Arcades 
was first perfonned Hoiuy,Lawcs probably' acted the part of the 
GeniHS (sec Son \iu ) he first addresses the gentlemen, then the 
ladies of the masque (1 32) 

gentle, well bom, noble This is the original sense of the 
word in ^cott we find the word ‘gentle ’ used to denote persons 
of rank, a usage still common Hi_5coJIand The genius nere ex- 
plains why he tailed the pei formers ‘ gentle ’ “I call y'on gentle 
because, in spite of lour disguise, I sec,” etc Comp Par Lost, 
11 11 

27 I see bright honour, etc Comp 

“ Yet w ell I know you come of roy al race, 

I see such spniZs o/ honour in your face ” 

Jhsl of King Lcit 

The object of ‘see’ is complex, consisting of a substantiio 
(‘ honour’} and an infinitnc (‘sparkle ’) 

28 Arcady, Arcadia For the form of the word comp Araby 
for Arabia, Italy for Itaba, family for famiba, etc , m all of 
which V represents Lat ta ^ 

Arcadia was a conntij' ul^Peloponn^as (peninsular Oreeco) of 
winch the inhabitants were chicflyTeff^ged in pastoral pursuits , 
they were simple in their manners, and retained tbeir pnnuhie 
habits long after the rest of Greece Hence writers of pastoral 
poetry often laid the scene of their poems in Arcadia, and the 
characters in pastoral dramas were represented as Arcadians (Lat 
A i cades), and described as ‘swains ’ or ‘ shepherds ’ Sir Hnlm 
Sidn^ wrote a pastoral ronMHHS5'^Ie3'74rcadta (1,590) Tlie 
phrase * Arcadian sunphcity' * lias passed into a proverb 
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20 flood , often used in poetry foi ‘ nvei ' 

sun?, celebrated in poetry, c.jr by Virgil See also 
Shelley’s Atethvsa for a subsequent reference to this ‘flood ’ 

30 Alpbens, pi onoii nced A1 phd u s A rivci god nlio puisiied 
tli e nym ph Aretlnisa. s'Ke ' \\ as changcclTiy Diatialtatifthe fountain 
of^AreUuisa fn tlie isla^ of'Orty^a at^i^facusennif "^lie god 
contimied to pursue her under ific sea,' and atten^tccl'lio mingle 
his^ stream "With the Ortygian fountain This sloiyanses from 
the Tact that the Alpbeus, a ii\er \\hich rises in Arcadia, flows 
for some cbstancc iindcrgiound before falling into the Ionian Sea 
The A^dians believed that an ob3cct tluoivn into the Alphcus 
wmild'reappcar in the fountain of Aiethusa See Zyc 83, 132. 

slui ce, p assage, flood-gate A ‘sluice’ is hterally some 
thing that exaiSlea (Lat” excTudere, to shut off) 

31 Stole "TVom this verb comes ‘ stealth ’ see Com 503 

Arethuse see note, 1 30 aboi c 

32 breathing roses here applied to the lady pcrformcis, so 
that * breathing ’ may mean simply ‘ animated ’ But Milton so 
often uses the word * breallio * m cases where fragrance oi sw'cet- 
ness is signified, that it may here be mterpreted in this sense 

33 sllver-busldned. Diana and her wood nymphs woro4ight 
boots reaching to the calf of the leg sucli bools w ere therefore 
drEferenV-from-thS" buskins worn by tragic actors, sec II 
Pens 102 

as great and good, i e. as the swains addressed previously, 

1 26 

34 Intent, purpose, that tow’ards which the mmd is stretched 
(Lat- Mifendeic, to stietch out) See note, jSo» mi a 9 Toi the 
use of ‘free’ comp note, UAlleg II 

35 "VTas meant The subject of this verb consists of two 
nouns, gnesl and intent, which together express one idea the 
verb IS therefore singular Comp Lye 7 

all, entirely an adverb of degree modifying * meant ’ 

36 yon, that m the distance In the oldest English ijond was 
a preposition =&cyofid, or on adierb— yonder In II Pens 
52 yon is an adverb, here it is an adjectn e Shakespeare uses 
ymd as an adveib.and an adjective 

shrine, place sacred to a diimity 

37 low reverence, humble reverence 

38 comply, aid It is radically the same as compile ‘to 
comply ’ IS ‘ to complete ’ or fulfil It has no connection with 
ply or pliant, as is often supposed 

39 glad solemnity This looks like a verbal contradiction, 
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but SCO note on 1 7 a solcmiuty is merely a senous or important 
duty or ftinction Thus u c speak of sokmnistng n mamnge 

40 lead ye, « c (I m ill) lead yon In tins lino t/c occuts tw ice, 
once ns nominatii o, once ns object. In lino 10) it is used ns n 
dative ( = to you) " This confusion betn con i/c and you did not 
exist in old English ve was nlnnjs need ns n nominntiie, und 
you ns a datiio oi accusatnc In the English Bible the distinc* 
tion IS icrj' carefully obsened, but m the dramatists of the 
Elizabethan pendd thcic is a icry loose use of the two forms” 
(Morns) it is the same in Milton It is to he noticed that yc 
can be pronounced more rapidlj than you, and is tlioreforo gen- 
erally used when an unaccented sj liable is n anted (ns in the 
aboi c passage) see 1 SI 

41 This Imc is the grammatical object of the verb ‘may 
behold ’ 

shallow seardilng comp 1 12 and Lve 70 Nothing 
distmguishcs Milton from other witters so mucli ns the force <n 
his epithets, the libcitj nith nhicli he foms compounds, 
Mhotlier lijbrid or not, is also remarkable Sec H Pens C6, 
note 

42 Which the antecedent is expressed by 1 41 

full oft ‘full,’ an ndicrb of degree, modifying ‘oft* 
' Alone ’ IS an adjcctii e qualifying ‘ I * 

43 sat the past tense of sit takes either of the forms sat and 
sate, thofonnei is more common 

44 by lot from Jove, ? c bj Jupiter’s allotment 

the Power, ? c the gunrdi.ui spirit, tfcmus foci Each spot, 
accoidmg to Roman inj thologj, had a spirit of its own, and Tnrro 
sajB that in Latmm there wcic as manj gods ns trees 

45 oaken hower see note, Zi/c 33, on oaten 

40 curl the erove applied to the foliage of the trees, as in the 
following passage from Sjl\ ester’s Dti JBaifas — 

“ When through tlieu green boughs nlnstluig innds do whirl, 
With iranfon puffs, their tinriny locli to cm I ” 

The expression is a common one in the poetry of the tune (see 
Todd) * 

47 With ringlets, etc Obsciic the alliteration of tins line 
n% c words in it contain the if sound * Wo\ o ’ = w ov on , ‘ intcr- 
tumed with quaint ringlets and wanton windings ’ llicro arc 
tno forms of tlie participle, wove and troicii, comp trod and 
tiodden(L'AUeq 1.11) 

qni^t, neat, exact In modern English it means ‘odd’ 
or old fashioned The u ord is from Lat coqmtus, ‘ known ’ or 
remarkable, and Chaucer uses it in the sense of ‘famous ’ In 
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French it became coin^ i\hich was treated as if from Lat 
comptui, ncat,_mgeiM<mS^ Tins explams how the word obtamed 
tfainnoamng Milton gn es it Its present meaning is due to the 
fact that what is in one age designed with loo great attention to 
art IS liable, in a later age, to seem whimsical and odd See note 
on mcQitlh, L’AUeg 5 

48 nightly, nocturnal, pertaining to night comp Zl Pens 8.8 
ZZtghdi/ IS here an adjective, though its force is that of an adverb 
= at night comp Wordsworth — 

“ The mghtht hnnter lifting up his eyes ” 

= The hnnter liftmg up his eyes at mghi lie usual sense of 
the -word is ‘from night to night ’ The two uses are due to the 
fact that ly is both an adjectival and an adverbial suffix 

49 noisome, mjunous The word is not some, which is a 
contraction of annoy-some ‘ some ’ is the adjectival su^ The 
n ord has therefore no connection with noise or noxious 

blasting vapours chill comp Com 269, 845, where the 
Genius performs similar duties Barton, in Anat of Mel , speaks 
of CTurits that "hurt and infect men and beasts, vines, com, 
cattle, plants,” etc 

50 brush off the evil dew comp Tempest, i 4 — 

" As wjcJed dew as e’er my mother brushed, 

With raA*en’s feather, firom unwholesome fen ” 

51 Another alliteratue hue, showing the same arrangement 
of adjectives as hne 49 see note, L’ Alley 40 

thwarting thunder ‘Thunder’ is here used for *hght- 
nmg,’ Lat /ufwien , this explains the epithets ‘blue 'and ‘thwart- 
ing’ (shootuig obliquely through the sky) Thwart was originally 
an adverb , then it was used as an adjectu e, and finally as a verb 
(to cross), as in the phrase “As a sbootmg star in autumn 
thwarts the night ” {Par Lost, iv 557) It is now used also as a 
noun to denote the scats for rowers placed athwart a boat 

52 cross, ad^erse, unfavourable see L’ Alley 122, note 


dire looking planet strikes ‘ Dire-lookmg ’ = of evil, 
aspect , comp Lye 138 The planet referred to is^Satum, which 
m astroloCT and chirom ancy was a n unluckj^rfar For the use 
of ‘ strike’ comp ^amteP— 


"The mghts are wholesome , then no planets slnle, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to harm ” 


53 worm venom, the canker-worm ‘ Canker ’ is radically 
-the same as cancer, an eatmg or spreadmg sore comp ‘tamfr- 

worm,- Lye 46 ^ — 

^?54-' fetOb my round, go my round The verb has this sense as 
it IS cognate with fool compare “From thence fetching a com- 
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piss (i c mOikuig a detour) n c came to Rhegium,^’ Acts, xxvni 
13 

60 eaxly an ad^ erb modifying ‘ haste,’ 1 58 
ere, see note, L'Alleq 107 

odorous breath of morn, fmgrant morning breezes Com- 
pare Gray’s Elegtf “ the breezy call of wcfase heathuig mom ” 

57 tasselled horn, * e Inintsman’s hom which had tassels hung 
to it comp L'Alleg 63 66 

58 high thicket, i e thicket on the hill-sidc 

all about all modifies dbotU, i\ Inch again modifies haste 
SO ranks, rous of trees and plants 

60 puissant, potent, powerful (in pre\ enting the effects of the 
‘evil den,’ etc ) See note on ‘descry,’ Ime 3, for explanation 
of the relation between potent and puissant Comp The Al- 
chemist, IV 1 — 

“I IV ill be puissant, and mighty in my talk to her ” 
murmurs made to bless, in opposition to the incantations 
or spells of evil spirits which iicio either sung or murmuied over 
the doomed object comp Comm 525 

“By sly enticement gives his baneful cup, 

With many miirmurs mixed ” 

61 But dse, I e when not thus employed 

deep of night comp the phrase ‘ dead of night ’ 

62 mortal sense, t e the senses of human bemgs The mean- 
mg IS, ‘When all human beings are asleep, I listen,’ etc See 
Lyc 78, note 

63 celestial Sirens’ harmony, etc In these Imcs Milton refers 
(1) to the Pythagorean doctrine .of the music of the^ spheres, (2) 
to that system of astronomy dev’elopcd by Endoins, Plato, ^is- 
totle, Hipparchus, Ptolemy, aud otlicrs, which is usually called 
the Ptolemaic system, and (3) to Plato’s theory of the relation of 
the Fates or “ daughters of Necessity ” to that system 

(1) Pythagoras (n o 580), having remarked that the pitch of 
notes depends on the rate of vibration, and also that the planets 
move with different v elooities, was led to extend the same re- 
lation to the planets and to suppose that they emit sounds pro- 
portional to their respective distances from the Earth, thus form- 
ing a celestial concert too mclodions to affect the gross cars of man - 1 
kind This is what is meant by the music or harmony of the' 
spheres - Plato supposes this harmony to be piodiiced by Sirens 

(2) Accoiding to the Ptolemaic system of astronomy the Earth 
was the centre of our universe, and the apparent motions of the 
other heavenly bodies weic due to the fact that they were fixed 
in transparent spheres enclosmg tlie central Earth at different 
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distances Plato recognised only eight of such spheres, tlie 
outermost being that of the Fixed Stars Later, two more 
mhcres were added — tlio crystalline spheic outside of that of the 
fixed stars, and, beyond all, the Tenth .Sphere, called the Pnmum 
hlobile or * first moved,’ n Inch contamed all the others In the 
above passage ^Iilton speaks of the music of the spheics ns being 
produced by the nine Mnses that sit upon the nine inner i^icrcs 
(3) hlilton seems to liai c had m view a passage m Plato’s 
Jiepubhc (bk x ) Fate or Necessity has on her knees a spindle 
of adamant, and the turning of tins spindle directs the motions 
of the heai*enly bodies “The spindle turns on the knees of 
Necessity , and on the upper surface of each circle is a siren nho 
goes round with it, hymning a single soimd and note The 
eight together foim one liarmony, and round about at equal 
intervals there is another band, tlirce m number, each sitting 
upon her throne these aic the Fates, daughters of Necessity, 
nho arc clothed in white raiment and ha\c crowns of wool upon 
their heads, Lachcsis and Clotho and Atropos, uho accompany 
u itli tlicir voices the harmony of the sirens ” In Hesiod the 
three Fates arc thus distinguished Clotho spms the thread of 
human life , Lachcsis mules it and thus assigns his fate to every 
man , aud Atrflpos is the fate that cannot be avoided The last 
is usually represented u ith some cutting instrument 
63 vital shears the shears held by Atropos, who cuts the 
thread ofhfe Comp Lyc 76, where they are called "abhorred 
shears ” sec also Epttaph onil of JF 28 
66 adamantine spindle ' Adammtmc ’ is from the Greek, and 
means ‘ tli at wh i ch is jroconoacra ble ' Tlie word ‘ diamond ’ is 
cognate Slilton signifies thus tlFat resistance to the eburso of 
Fiite IS useless ‘ Spindle,’ the pm or stick fr om whic ha thread 

IS spun 

6S sweet compulsion Tliere is a kmd of verbal contradiction 
or oxymoron in these words which renders them very stnkmg 
comp Son. xxiu 14 , Fat Lost, ix 47 , also 1 39 above 

69 daughters of Necessity see notes above, 1 63 

70 unsteady Nature, i e Nature that nonld othciwise be 
unsteady or not subject to law * Unsteady ’ does not occur else 
where in Jlilton’s poems 

71 low world, the mundane or terrestrial world , in Oomus it 
is " this dun spot which men call Earth ” It may be noted here 
that ‘ mundane ’ means literally ‘ordered ’ or subject to law 

measured motion comp Jonson — 

" Nature is Notion's mother, os she’s yours 
The imnng whence order jlofios, that all directs, 

And knits the causes with the effects ” 

Mercury Vindicated 
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72 After the heavenly tunc, t c in accordance with the muHic 
of the spheres 

wUch none can hear the construction is, Milncli none of 
Iminan mould can hen ’ This is an idea which occuis jcpc.itedly 
in Milton’s prose and iioctry— that the music of the spheres might 
possibly be audible to human beings if thej Ii\ od pure and 
spiritual li\ es The Genius of the w ood could hear it because he 
w'asapood spiiit 

73 mould, shape oi fonn 

irlth gross unpurgbd car comp Comiw, 45S, **I>7 ; also 
Jl/id A’ D HI 1- 

" And I will jnnffc thj so, 

'i'hat thou w lit like an nit^ spii it go ” 

‘ Gross ’ = dense or coarse , ‘ nnpiirgcd ’ = impure See alw) 
Jlfri of Ten i 1 

74 blaze a faiountc word of Miltons with refertnee to a 
person’s fame oi * praise ’ , see Lye 74 

75 her Immortal praise Whose, i r the immortal praise of Iter 
whose see note, A' A //c</ 124 

76 for her most lit, i e (such music were) mo“l suitable for her 
to Jiear comp heftt*, 1 92 

77 hit, ptoditcc Contrast its sense m II Pen* 14 

79 lesser, infeiior a double, tompiratiio bee note, II 
Penn 51 

50 assay, attempt, try In this general si use we now use 
CK«nv, which IB ln(llcall^ the same woid Axony le now used 
chiefly of the trial or tcstiug of metals 

51 And Eo attend ye, > e ‘and thus I will t«cort jou lowsirds 
her gliUenng scat of Btatc ’ Sec note on 1 40 

state see note on 1 14 

52 all, that ore of noble stem This docs not mean, ' all of j oil 
that are of noble stem’ the words maj be icai ranged tbii*!, 
‘Where jc, that arc all of noble stein", niaj approacli,’ etc 

‘ Stem ’ = family bj a siniilat figure of h]>CLch w c spc.ik of ‘ the 
branches of a family,’ ‘ a family Irce,’ etc 

83 This lino is often rcfori cd to ns harali, ow ing to the nuiiibn 
of sibilants introdnccil This is here mentioned m order tliat the 
student may obscnc how few such lines are in Milton’s jioctry 

W enamelled, bright This is the radical sense of the w ord, 
and that m which Milton uses it As cnsmelliiig is generally 
in colours the w ord has acquired a secondary sen*-!., ‘ ^ aricgatcd ' 
Enamel ’ is literally a * molten like or glass like coatmg ’ it is 
cognate with weft See kyc 139 
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8.1 print of 6tep, foot-pnut Comp Com 897, ‘pnntless 
fctt.’ 

St witbled string * IVarblcd ' may bo token either m an 
active pcn&e (= vnrbling), or m a pa*«iTc "cnso ( = made to vrarbic 
or tnll) Tlic participle noubl, in the latter ease, lie used 
Iiroleptiixillj , denoting the result of the action implied in the 
verb ‘ toucli-’ Comp Com S>1. “•warbled song ” 

S9 btanclilng, mde spreading see note on L’AlIfg 5S 

star proof, with foliage so dense that no light can pene- 
tmte Comp Par. Loii, ix lOSG, “wlicre highest woods im 
penetrable to star or sunlight," etc also Shelley's Cloud, 
“ Sunlieam proof, I hang like a roof” For Milton's use of 
‘proof' see note, II P»m loS It has been objected that the 
elm is not ‘star-proof,’ its foliage being far from close 'The 
rtfcrencts to the elm and tbc idea implied in ‘star proof’ are 
both so eorranon in Milton that be maj , by a poetical pmnlege, 
ha\e brongbt the two ideas together without recalling the actual 
appearance of the tree 

91 bring yon where, t *• ‘ bnng you (to the place) where ’ 

9*? deity . comp lines i, 25 

94 such a rural Qnees, etc. no such queen has eier ruled m 
Arcadia. ‘Rural ’ is here u^ed in its stnet senses of the country 
(Lat nw, the country as opposed to the tow n) 

96 That part of the entertainment which inters ened between 
the second song (sung bj the Genius) and the third song (snng 
by the company) is lost to us Tbc final w ords of both “ongs are 
the same, ns if implying that the promise made by the spirit had 
been fulfilled to the satisfaction of all 

97. sandy ladon’s lilied banks Ladon was a nver of Arcadia, 
and the epithet ‘sandy ’ has licen appbed to it lioth by Latin and 
j^gbsh writers Ond speaks of the Ladon and the Tiber as 
sandy {arenomf), as Browne and Sidney do of the former 

‘lalied,’ oiergroivn with blies adjectives m erf are formed 
from nouns m two ways; (1) when the noun (as here) has a 
verlal signification, the pai^ciple being used as an adjective, 
(2) ivherc there is noverral significance, the suffix being added 
to the noun, e.g ragged, WTCtcned, Itffc-handed, etc 

93 old Lyesens . a lofty monntain in Arcadia, and one of the 
chief scats of the worship of Zens Pan, the chief seat of whose 
worship was m Arcadia, had a temple on this mountam Hence 
both Pan and Zeas are surnaincd Lycaens 

Cyllene boar, the highest monntain in Peloponnesns, on 
the borders of Arcadia , it was sacred to Mercury The word is 
here a dissyllable , in Greek it is a trisyllable 
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99 Trip, dance • cotnp L'AUcq .“IS 

twUicrht ranla ‘Tniliglit’ is licro n<>cd ns nn adjective 
{A S tioi, double) the n ord strictly denotes * double light,’ but 
it 18 used rather in the souse of ‘ lialf light ’ Comp It Pewt 
133 

100 Though Erymanth Erj mnnthiis, a ti ibiitary of llie n\ er 
Alpheus (sto 1 30) the inouiitatn in which it lo**!* wns of the 
same name, but it is so usual in pocti-j to speak of slreaiiis as 
ivcopiiig that w e may suppose the ri\ cr to be rcfci red to here 

Griiminaticnlly the hue is a toiiccssnc clause, and tlic \eib is 

111 the siibjunctiNC because it icfci-s. to the fiituio, see ‘shall 
gi\e,’ next line 

101 give ye thanks the meaning is, ‘A moic fertile soil mil 
reward jon foi youi coming, by p.wturing jour flocks.’ For the 
use of ' ye ’ see note, 1 40 

102 Maenalus, a mountain of Aixsidm, so cclebiatcd that in 
Roman poetry the ndjcitnc ManuitiK is often used na cmuvalcut 
to Atradian Pan, whose fasounte aljodc it was, is culled “ the 
Macnaliaii god ” 

104 grace The word maj bo med here with soinctlung of 
the sense of Lat ffintiam hahne, to he grateful “it will lie a 
more thankful task to * 0,110 the queen of this place than to 
continue to dwell m Aictulii ” 

] 00 Syrinx nn Ai cadi m iij mph, w ho, hcing piiraiicd h\ Pan, 
fled into the riior Ladou, and at licr own leqiu't was changed 
into a leed, of w hicli Pan then made his flute (oi evrinx) Milton 
implies that cion Smuii. miglit sene this “rural Queen," — 
a great compliment to the Comitcss of Derbj, scemg that 
Jonson in The Sait/r had likencil Queen Anne to SjTiiix, and 
that Spenser had nddivsbcd Queen Kliwibith as the daiiglitei of 
Syrinx Jonson’s masque had been “ presented ’’ bj’ the father 
of the Countess, so that she may possiblj* hai e seen it 

Pan’s mistress Pan w ns the gml of flocks and shepherds 
among the Greeks ns the mA of oicrj thing connected with 
pastoral life he was fond ot music, and the iniciitor of the 
shoplicrd's flute He was dreaded by tiwicllors to whom he 
npi»eared, startling them w itli sudden terror TTcnco extreme 
fright was nsonbed to Pan, and called a Panic fear, this is 
the origin of the w ord panir , 

‘Mistress,’ a woman loicd foimcd from mas/wby tbo siiflix 
css 
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LYCIDAS. 

This poem was written in November, 16^ and appeared m a 
volume of memorial verses published at Ca^ridge in 1638 as a 
tri bute to Mr Ed^aid K mg King, a son of Sir John King; 
Secretary for Ireland, had beeiTadmitted to Clnist’s College, 
Gambiidge m 1626, y that h e was a fellow-student of Milton’s 
He was made a Fellow m 1630, and seems to have become 
extremely popular Hg_was a yoimg man oi ‘hopeful parts,’ 
and had shown some skill m poetical composition In lb33 he 
tooIThis d^giee of M A , and remamed at Cambndge to study for 
the Church In the vacation of 1637J ie sailed from Chester on a 
^'lSlt to his friends m Ireland ship nas wiecked oflF the 
Welsh coast and Kmg went down with it His death ivas much 
lamented by his college friends and they got togetlier a collection 
of tributary v erses to which Milton contributed Lycidas 
^ J jyct daa is a'^storaL^e^, t c the poet.speaks ns.a shepherd 
bew^ing'fHff'loss of afellow-shepheid The subjoined analysis 
will ^ido the student in readmg it W^e do not look in the poem 
for the keen sense of personal loss tiiat we~Bnd ih Tennyson’s In 
Afimbftaiii or in Milton’s oira Epitaphmm Damonta, nor for the 
sustained scorn thatanunatesShelley’a A do»aM, but in its tcndeir 
re gret for a dead fripnd, iniits sweet “touclms of Idealised 
rmal liie," 3 in'Tts glimpses of a siippressed pa^oiijthat was soon 
to Tireak for th, and iii its mingling of a tiuly religious spirit ivith 
all^its classical imagery^ it reieals to us the greatness of the 
poetical genius of Milton It “ marks the point of transition / 
from the early ililton, the Milton of mask, pastoral, and idyll, j 
to the quite other Milton, who, after tiventy yeara of hot pai ty > 
struggle, returned to poetry in another vem, ne\ er to the ‘ n oods ' 
and pastures ’ of which he took a final leai e in Lycidas ” (Patti- 
son ) 

Analysis 


I The pastoral proper (the poet smgs ns shepherd) 

1 Occasion of the poem, ..... 1.14 

2 Invocation of the Muses, 15 22 

3 Poet’s peisonal lelations with Lycidas, . . 23-36 

4 Strain of sonow and indignation, the loss 

great and mexplicable — 

(1) Poet’s own sense of loss, .... 37-49 

(2) The guardian Nymphs could not prevent it, 60 57 

(3) The Muse herself could not preient it, 

though he was her tnie son, - - - 58 63 

[Ftrat nsc to a higher mood the true poet and the 

nature of his leward] 64-84 
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f i’i "SesTXZs TTTs TO Krsii for sfcs loss. 

{5» Ci~=s. rep:e5s=tis^ CoSibriu^. iCTraSs Hs 
Ics. ,------ 

^Gl Sr. Pc‘tr. tHe^psrdErrro: rbeChrxlu so-elj 
r-.r-!s ps Lj"— £ 3 = as a trca so-::. ... 
jr^f^c --3 Tj., to c F'j^iT c*-vf lire, fa^ so:as cf the 
Cbirch B=i the^ ccr::h:c rcha 1 - - - - 

fT, iili catrr^ rt^r rivcrrr tis less. - 
iiSi kses itself la *' faxsa ststtrse," aii5 

H'tpft ctTvses. . . . . ^. . 

5. Stasn e: j;t ca i nope . Lycf ras Is net deacL • 
yr TL; (the pser te~ie¥rs the shepherd s seers}. 


S5-I02 

103-107 

lOS-112 

113-ISl 

I&2-151 

152-164 

i65-lS5 

ISS-ISS 


librrs. , 

Ecrtdr. SH ede it: ’-h.i a srng’e morttrer i«rTi3s (Greek 
j- so-, sssle - Cc'. a sors or cds} .-;ia-^£3_£_tTgVd ermEip’e 
c: the Ele^, Ttta rrara’cf tae iarease feeliag' garasar to the 
Itrss sasrahtyS Oi- proper cat its fem is that of the Pastotak 
cai r*s "arts t aterrtrli stractare is toas'Jy tarlike that o* the 
taoierti el^gr-o stasaa. 

t sisht sa spelt hr b: ~h the edi'aoas pahifshed hr MH^on » hfe- 
thse. th-rcaa las asaa! spellisc a * fci^h'h. 

1. Tet cars tatae. Tce=e vorfs have refereaee ’■a the £sct that 
iSlti’a cal Tadrtca co Eaahsh terse fer three years, sad thsr he 
did art yet ccas.Iyr har^E saSaearlv raitcre-i for the poets 
task, iae words do art hap'y that he is oare taoae to tmte sa 
el^iae Orcr. as c ce tert it'erriaa bsek to his poeais. Or f’r 
<f ai* f/r Fci- /r, a i* aad £>' erd cj fr» J!arcVs~i.~.<<>f Hl'-crfs- 
J'~ . hr IS thickiai: o* C-'r..» fcarttea In I634V 

laarSX ere. Ijrart.s _iaTrtles aad |ty_are here addressed 
fcy^ase they are. tn elsss^rii p^ny, assoerred trith tire Mass, 
sad a*; lecaa^thr p?=r ihrak? theta to he speeraSy saggesrivg 
c£ lacarraaa i.ae laarel has hesa assi>riar«r'~ith poew sicce 
the pare^ci th^ Greeks^ t-ho i^gved that it coamaaicated the 
poetii sairtt ; the 'Bcaaas t^candedit as sa<ired to Apalio. Gorap. 
syt.9 


rh iaTXyles hretta. 


Br<r-t:* is a classical eo-thet of the 
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* Sot c ’ = fcy..jg ij hovcd . tho •auno vord ns scat (A S tearian, 
to drj up), JUKI cogiutc witli the \cib * to scar,’ » e to Inirn up 

1 como, cti, “I C 01 UC to inaUo n poet’s gailaiid foi myself,” 
t c to u nte n poem 

- ^ harsh and crude, bi ttci nud uimpc, because plucked before 
"then duo time • this i cfci s' to the poePa own uiiriiicncss, not to 
that of Lycidns' Milton’s ‘ mellow ing year ’ had not yet come , 
his opinion was that pootn was a “ wprk_not Jojio xaiscd from ' 
the Jicat of yoiitli but by deioiit prayer to Hint eternal - 

Spirit who can enrich with nil nttciance and knowledge” 
’Crude’ is literally ’inw’; hence ‘ uiiprc])arcd,’ as ‘crude 
salt ’ , and liciico * iindci eloped,’ eg — 

' « " Deep \ orsed 111 books, and shnllow 111 himself, 

C>ii(fe, 01 intoxicate, collecting toys ” 

Pai Ifcff 11 

* Cruel’ (Lat crtidclit) is fiom the same root 

1 forced Angers rude On the older of the woids compare 
note on L'Jlleg 40. ' Forced ’ = unw tiling, not because the poet 

was unwilling to moiim lub friend’s loss, but unwilling yet to 
turn ngain to poetry ‘Rude’ comp Jl Pens 130 

5 Shatter your leaves * Shatter * is a doublet of scatta , and 
here (ns in Par Lost, \ 1003) the former is used whore ivc should 
now use the latter ‘Shatter* suggests tho employment of 
forte, and therefore agrees inth the sense of the preceding line 

mellowing year time of maturity ‘ Mellow ' has hero an 
nctiic sense i c ‘making mellow ’ Tho word originally means 
‘soft’ like iipo fnut, nud hence its present use it is cognate 
with melt and miM Waiton objects to the phrase here used as 
inaccuiate, because the loa\cs of tho lauicl, myrtle, and ivy are 
not affected by the mellowing year the poet, how'e\cr, is m 
flitcnccd by the personal application of the w orils, and is thinking 
of the poetical fiuit he was lnm'>clf to produce 

C sad occasion de^ see note on 1 4 The ongmnl sense of 
(A S deoic), andjicnce fts present meaifm^ 
in^TSnglish,- viz. ‘costly’ and ‘belo\ed’ But it is used by 
Spenser, Sliakesjicarc, and Milton in an cntiioly diffcicnt sense 
comp ‘my deaivit foe/ ‘hated his father dcar/y,’ 'd eat p eril,* 
etc Some would say that ‘deal ’ is hero a coiniption of dire, 
but tins 18 a mcie assumption, though the sense is similai Craik 
suggests “that tho notion propeily' ini oh cd m it of love, liai mg 
first become generalised into that of a strong nffcetion of any 
kind, had thence passed on to that of such an emotion the \ ery 
reveme of love.” Tho fact seems to be that ‘ dear ’ as ‘ piccious ’ 
came to denote cl ose re l ation , and hence was .applied gencially to 
whateiei i nt imaXcl^onccrned apersoi) 
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7 Compels the verb is smgular, though there arc t\ro nomina- 
tives, for both together coniey the one idea that, but for the 
occasion of Ljcidas death, the poet would not Imic been con- 
stramed to u rite 

to distoxh your season due to pluck j on before your proper 
season On ‘due’ see H Prvs 155 ‘Season’ is often used to 
denote ‘ the usual or proper time’, e.tj we speak of fruit as being 
‘in season,’ when it is fit for use, and the aujectiie ‘seasonable’ 
= occurring in good tune comp Son -ii 7 

8 ere his prime see note on L’ Alley 107 ‘Pnme’ here 
denotes ‘ the best part of life ’ contrast its meaning m Son ix 1 

9 peer, eq^l (Lat par) see Are 75 

10 iSbo Vould not sing, etc a rhetorical qu^tion, equivalent 
to ‘ Xo one could refuse to sing,’ etc comp ‘ Acgetgttisearmtna 
Gallo Tirgil, Pel v 7 The name Lyeidas occurs m the pas- 
torals of Theocritus and in Virgil s ninth Vcloyuc 

knew Himself to sing, was himself able to sing, » e. was a 
poet Comp Horace's phrase, “ llfdderc qiu \oces 3.1m tat puer ” 

11 build the lolly rhyme comp the Lat ^rase “condere 
carmen, ’ to bnfld up a song (Hot £/«« 1 3) ‘Build' has refer- 
ence to the regular structure of the aerse* it may also allude to 
the fact that King had untten several short poetical pieces in 
Latin ‘ Rhjme is here used for ‘ vcise ’ , the original spelling 
was ‘ nine,’ and ‘ rln me’ does not occur in English before 1550 
there IS non a tendency to rei err to the older and more correct 
sjielhng The AS «in meant ‘number’ and iimcrqft, arith- 
metic , then the word was applied in a secondary sense to verse 
having regulantj' m the number of its ^llables and accents, and 
finally to aerse baaing final syllables of like sound The change 
of t to f/, and the insertion of h is due to confusion avith the Gre«t 
aa ord rkythmot, measured motion Shakespeare has * nme ' , and 
Milton in his prefatorj’ remarks on the aerse of /hi Lost uses 
the spelhng ‘nme,’ and speaks o! it as the “jingling soimd of 
like endings ' 

13 wetter, ^roU about m Par Lost, i 78, Milton speaks of 
Satan "Ss icefftrJnoinHell, in u Inch case the use of the avordmore 
iiearla accords aaath modem usage 

to, heio seems to haa-c the sense of ‘ in accowlancc aiath ’ 
comp lines 33, 44 The use of the prepositions in Elizabethan 
aa riters is cvtveniely a aiicd. a 

It a\*iU be noticm that there is no rhyme to this luie , so with 
lines 1, 13, 22, 39, 51, 82, 91, 92, 161 But though these Imes 
haae no rlijancs adjacent to them, they do not detract from the 
music of the verse there are onlj about sixty diScrent endings 
in the whole poem, and if assonantal rhjmies be admitted the 
number is still further reduced Besides, tliongli Imc 1 has no 
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adjacent rhyme, similar final sminds occur m lines 61, 6.3, 165, 
167, 182, 18.3, just as lines 2, 6, 6, 9, 12, 14 ihyme together 
This partly explains the resonance and hcanty of the verse. 

14 .meed, re co mpen se comp “ A ro^ garland is the victor’s 
meed” Tit A^icbon”! 2 

melodious tear, tearful melody, an elegiac poem Comp 
the^itle of Spenser’s Tears of the Muses, also ^itaph on M of 

15 Sisters of the sacred vrell, the mne Muses, daughters of 

Jo\ 0 they are often mentioned in Greek poetry as the nymphs of 
Helicon, because Mount Helicon in Boeotia was one^of their 
fayourite haiTnts , on this'moimtain Avere two fountains ^cre.d to 
t^^IiScs , hence hliltoh’s allusion to ‘ the sacred w ell ’ Hesiod, 
iiTliis Tkeoqony, speaks of the Muses of Helicon dancing lonnd 
“the altar of the mighty son of ICronos,” re Jnpitei this 
cxplams the allusion to “ the seat of Jove ” (Hales) A simpler 
explanation is that the well is the Pierian fountain at the 

foot of Mount Olympus, wlier^ the Muses'wdi^orn, and that 
the ‘seat of Jove ’ is Mount Olympus 

17 somewhat loudly, not too softly 

sweep the string, strike the lyre Elsewhere Milton calls 
music “ stnnged noise ” 

IS Hence see note L' Alley 1 

coy excuse ‘ Coy ’ = hesitatmg the word is generally 
applied only to persons in the sense of ‘ shy’ , it is the same word as 
‘ quiet,’ both bemg from Lat qmefus, the former through Frencli. 
Shakespeare uses it as an intrans Acrb, and it also occurs in 
Elizabethan English m the sense of ‘ to allure ’ 

19 Muse, poet inspired by tbe Muse hence the pronoun ‘ he ’ 
m 1 21 sec Son i 13, note Lmes 19 to 22 form a parenthesis 

1 23 resumes the mam theme 

20 words, words of good luck, Avords expressuig a good 
Avish see note, hynlaph on M of W 31 

my destined um The sense is “As I noAV Avrite a poem 
to the memory of Lycidas, so mw some one, w hen I am dead, 
Avnte kmdly words about me." ‘ Destined um’ = the death that 
I am destined to die ‘ urn Ijs the vessel in w^hich the Romans 
deposited the ashes of their deaS,~soinetimes inMnbed Avitlf the 
hnme 'and' lfisto^"’df the dead, comp ‘stoned um,’ Gray’s 
EleqffTil 

21. as he passes, m passing comp Gray’s iiYepy, 20, ‘pissing 
tnbutc of a sigh ’ 

‘ Turn,’ t e may turn, co oidinate Avith ‘ may faA our ’ and (may) 
‘bid,’ optative mood 
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22 bid fair peace, etc * praj that sw cet peace may rest npon 

me in -death ‘Bid,' in tho'^STibe of ‘praj,’ l»a<? proLahli no 
radical comieclion ivitli ‘ bid ’ = to command, and is nearly obso- 
lete* * to bid beads’ n as onginallv ‘topnij prayers ’ (A S. ied, 
a prajer) The nord ■was then appbcfl to the little Inll® used 

for counting the pmj ers, and is now used of nnj small ball. ‘Be’ 
isinSnituc see note on Air 13 

sable shroud ‘the darkness in which I am shrouded, ' 
prenously referred to liguratii elj as * my destined urn ’ Some 
interpret the words literally = ‘ mj black coffin ’ Ktj inologicall} 
• shroud ’ IS comcthuig cut off, and is allied to ‘ shred ' ; hence used 
of a garment In Par I oH, \ lOGS, Milton nscs it in this seiioo, 
and m Com i«, 147 in the general Sense of a coloring or shelter Its 
present uses as a noun are cliicil} icstncted to * a dress for the 
dead’ and (in tlic plural) to part of the rigging of a \cssol 

23 nursed, ttc a pastoral ua> of raying that they had been 
memliers of the «ame college at Cambridge, i is. Christ's 

21 Fed the same flock, cinplojcd out«cIxcs m the same pur- 
suits 

25 the high lawns comp IjAlUg 71 

26 Under the opening eyelids etc, ic at dawn Mom is 
here pcrsomliul comp Joh, iii 9, “Neither let it bcliold the 
eycluts of the morning ” hhakespeare’s liomro aivl Jnhrt, if 3, 
“the grej e\td mom” , see also -Son i 5 The poet represents 
himself and Lj cidas is spending the w bole day together, from 
dawTi to aultrj noon, and from noon to dewyeve AsWarton 
pomts out, Milton w as a i erj carlj riser, both in winter and 
summer, and the sann«e had great charm for him In this poem, 
howeicr, he may refer to the fixed hours of college dutj 

27 We drove a-ficld 1 he prefix own cormpiion of on, the 
noun md prepoMtion licing fused together in one adierb ecc 
UAllnj 20 ‘We’ is in agreement w ith ‘bolh,'l 27 J and the 
icrb ‘ droic’ maj lie regarded as transitu c, its object ‘ the same 
flock ’ bcuig nnilcrstood 

heard What time, etc There arc two possible renderings 
of this passage (1) ‘heard at what time the grey 11>,* etc , tSo 
object of ‘heard’ lieing the whole of line 28, or (2) ‘heard the 
gre> flj at what time (she) winds,’ etc Tlic latter, though it 
makes the object of the principal xerb also the subject of the 
dependent x'crb, is preferable, for in Latin it frequently hinpens 
that xxonls liclonging to the principal clause arc drxxvn into the 
relatix e clause 

23 grey fly, thetnimpet jly, so called from the sharp humming 
sound produced b> it, generally in the beat of the dax , hence 
the allusion to its “sultrj horn ” 
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2*) Battening, sc ‘and aften^ards’ B atten ing = feeding, 
making fat here used transitively, tliouglT generally "uitran' 
sifive'= i-o’ grow fat The same root is seen m better In this 
line wit/t ,== along ^th, ^ the time of 

30 Oft till the star, etc ‘Oft’ modifies ‘battenmg’ The 
star here referred to is Hesperus, an appellation of the planet 
Venus . sec note, bonff on Aloniinq, 1 In Comm, 93, it is 
“the star that bids the shepherds fold ” 

31 sloped Mb westenng -wheel similarly m Comus, 98, the 
settmg sun is called ‘ the flope snn,’ and m e read of ‘ his glow mg 
axle ’ just as here w e lead of the stai’s ‘ w heel ’ or course in the 
heal ens ‘ Westermg’ = passmg tow ards the w est now obsolete 

32 rural ditties pastoral language for the early poetic efforts 
of Milton and Kin g ‘ Dittj’ ’ (Lat aiciatum, sometlimg dictated) 
ori^iially meant the words of a song as distmct from the musical 
accompaniment; now applied to any little poem mtended to he 
sung comp "am’rous ditties,” Par. lost, i 447 

33 T empered , att uned, ti med (Lat hviperare, to regulate) , the 
-word qiiaiines ditties, and hence the semi-colon at end of 1 33 
Masson has a semi colon at end of 1 92 , ‘ tempered’ would then 
be absolute construction, or it -would qualify ‘batyrs ’ 

to the oaten flttte ‘ To * , see note 1 H The oaten flute 
is the flute or pipe made of reeds, and the faxounte instrument 
in pasfoi^ri^tty m" Latin it is aiena ( = oats, a straw, and 
hence'^sli^nerd's pipe) comp lines S6, 88 ‘Oaten’, the ter-, 
mmation * en ’ denotes ‘ made of ’ modem English has a tendency 
to use the noim as an adjective in such cases, c jr a tjold rmg 
Most of the adjectix es m ‘ en ’ that still sunn e do not now denote 
the material, hut simply resemblance, c r/ ‘golden hair ’ = hair of 
the colour of gold Such adjectiies as birdTraTbeechen, firen, 
gkssen, homcii, trceo, thomen, etc , arc now obsolete 

94 Satyrs Fauns , pastoral language for the men attendmg 
Cambridge at the same tame as Milton and King Tlie Satjrs of 
Greek mythology wersLibaJCeprescntatixes of the luximance of 
nature, and -were always described as engaged in light pleasures, 
sucli as dancmg, playing on the lute, or syrinx (see Arc 106), 
etc The Romans confounded them ivith then Eauni, repre- 
sented „asjialf_men, half goats (Lat semicaper], with cloienfeet 
and horns , the chief was Faimus, whom the Romans'identified 
■with'Pair (see Arc 106) 

36 old Baznoetas this pastoral name occurs m Virgil, Theo- 
critus, and Sidney it here probably refers to Dr W Chappell, 
the tutor of Christ’s College in Milton’s time Itfasson thinks it 
mayT>e""'Jbs^h Meade'or Some other well-remembered Fellow 
of Christ’s ” 
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3S Now j I e now that thou art gone s= seeing that 

thou art gOlie ‘ comj» Son xv 2 

must return >^‘,jSust’ hero expresses ccrtamt5' ivith regard 
to the futures thou vu lit ceitainly never return In ordmarjf 
use it implies either compiilsion, e q * He must obey me,’ or per- 
mission, e q ‘You must not come in’ the latter is the original 
sense of the A S \erh mof«» (past tense nw^te) 

39 Thee object of ‘ inoiini,’ 1 41 Ond (ilfet xi ) similarly 
icprcscnts birds, beasts, and trees as lamenting the death of 
Orpheus 

40 gadding, straggling To qad is to wander abput^idly 
Bacon c^s Emy a qtmhhng passion, and in the Bible wo find — 
“ Wliy qaddest thou about so much to change thy w ay,” Jer ii 
Cicero uses the word enattciis (wandcnngl in connection with 
the vine 

41 their echoes, t e of the caves comp Song to Echo in 
Comvjs In Shelley’s Adonaia the same idea occurs — 

“ Lost Echo sits amid the \oiceless mountains. 

And /ceds her gt tef wuth his remembered lay ” 

42 hazel copses green See note UAlleq 40 

‘Copse,’ a wood of small growth, is a corruption of coppice 
(Fr coitpei , to out) 

44 Fanning moving their leaves m unison w'lth the music 
with ‘ to’ in tins line, comp ‘to’ in Imes 13 and 33 

45 Linos 45 to 48 are in ajiposition to ‘such,’ line 49 thus 
‘ Thy loss to shepherd’s ear was such ’ = ‘ Thy loss to shepherd’s 
ear w ns as killing as.’ etc The w ord * such ’ is redundant, being 
rendered necessary by the separation of the words ‘as killmg’ 
from the rest of the principal danse 

killing, deadly, terrible 

canker see Arc 53, the more definite form ‘canker- 
worm’ 18 often used, just ns ‘taint worm’ is used m the next 
Ime Warton notes that Shakespeare is fond of this simile 

46 taint worm, also called the ‘tamt’ “There is found in 
summer a qndor called a taint, of n red colour, and <80 little that 
ten of the largest will hardly outweigh a grain ” Browne, 
Vvlgar Ei rows ‘ Tamt ’ is cognate with tint, Uvge, and tincture 

weanling herds, young animals that have just been weaned 
from the mother’s milk Linq is the duninntiie suffix, as in 
yeaxling, darlinq, foimdhng * To w can ’(AS ii entan) is strictly 
‘to accustom to,’ but is now used only in the sense of ‘to dis- 
accustom to’ The connection between the two meanings is 
ob\ loiiB ‘ Weanling ’ also occurs as ‘ yeanling ’ or ‘ eanlmg ’ 

47 gay wardrobe, bright end vanc^^colours. By metonymy 
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*M«iv1robc,’ in nliicli clothes me kept, is apphcii to its contents 
the non Cl’S nrc heio Siinl to clotho thcmschos in gay colours 
‘W.mlrohc’ = gunid roho (Fi t/at de •» obc) (he usual law in 
such cotn})oun«ls i« that (he first noid denotes the put pose foi 
which the thing denoted hy the second is used, e g inkstand, 
teaspoon, nnting desk 

•tS whltC'thora, han thorn the (lonci is sometimes called 
"JI.ij hro«'=oin'^ 

1<1 to shepherds ear, ‘when hcaid 1>> him ’ The use of 
‘ killing’ IS heie an instance of t^llepsis a** ipplicd to the herds, 
etc , it means literally ‘ deadly ’ , as used in tins lino it incaiis 
‘dtcadfnl * 

50 Whore wore yo, etc Tins is imitated fiom the fiist Idylls 
of Theocritus, and the tenth l*!clognu of Vngil, “hut with the.' 
substitution of West Biitish haunts of the Muses foi their Gicck| 
haunts in those classic passages ” 

remorseless deep, unpitj mg oi cruel sea , an instance of 
the pathetic fallacy which attiihutcs human feelings to inanimate 
ohjcclJr*" • ~ _ 

‘o2 neither Tins answeis to ‘nor' in line 55, so that the 
sense 13 “You were playing naihc} on the steep nor on the 
shaggj top ” 

the steep, ‘the inmintain where the Duiulio baids are 
buned ’ Milton pidliably refers to n_mounlaui. in Cainarion, 
called Pcnmncnmawi, oi to Kuig-i llniulion in Denbigh, where 
there was a burjing place of the Dniids Tho Dniids wore the 
niincticls, pnists, and teachers among the*" ancient Celts of 
Britain" m his JTislouf of England Milton calls them “oiu 
pJnlosophci’s, tho Druids ” ii^«l ‘ your ’ imphcs that tho 
ba rds wer e followers of the Mimes ~ 

54 shaggy top of hlona high t ho h igh interior of the island 
of Anglcsoj (known by tho Romans ns Monn), once the chief 
haunt of the ,\V olsh Dnuds The island w as once thickly wooded 
Scldcn says, “ Tho British Druids took this isle of Anglesey, then 
well stored with thick wood and religions cioves, in so much 
that it was called hits Dowil, ‘ Tho fairL-Isle.* for their clnef 
residence" This cvpluins tho allusion in tho woids ‘shaggy 
top ’ 

55 Deva wizard stream, the^ ri\ ei Dec, on w'hich stands 
Chester, the port from which King' sailed on his ill-fated voyage 
In Ills poem 'At a Vaealton Exercise Milton. calls_itJiaiioionfc 
hallowed Dee” Spenser also speaks of it ns haunted by 
mn^claus, and Draj tbii tcBs'liow, Tieiiig the ancient boundary 
between England and Wales, it foreboded evil foi tune to that 
country towards which it cliangcd its course and good to the 
other ^10 word ‘wizard’ is therefore scry appiopiiately used 
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here In fact these lines (52-55) arc interesting for two rcasons- 
(l) their appropriateness to the subject, sceing^ that King was 
di owned olT the 'Welsh coast , (2) their evidence that Slilton had 
already been engaged in careful reading of Biitish legendary 
history m ith a i lew to the composition of an epic poem on soiftc 
British subject— the first hints of which are com eyed in the 
Latin poems ilamus (1613) and Epxtaphnm Dammm (1639) In 
the former of these w e find reference to the Druids, and in the 
lattci to King Aithur 

‘Wizard’ is one of the feu surinals in English of uoidsuith 
the termination aid or ai/, eg sluggaid, braggart the suffix 
had an intcnsiic, and also a somouhat contemptuous force, 
though here ’-nizard’ meiclj denotes 'magical ’ 

56 Ay me ' this exclamatory phrase = ah me ’ Its form is 
due to the Fiench aymi = ‘ah, for me •’ and has no connection 
with ‘ay ’ 01 ‘aj’c’ = yea Comp Lat ine mtsenim 

fondly, foolishly comp Jl Pens 6 and Son xix 8 

37 Thcie IS an anacolouthon-or break in the construction, in 
the middle of^this fine ‘ The poet, in addressmg the nymphs, is 
about to saj”, ‘Had yon been there, you might haic saicd 
Lycidas’ , but, recollecting that their presence could have done no 
good, he adds, ‘for uhat could that have done’’ 

58 the Muse herself Calliope, the Muse of epic poetry, and 
mother of Orpheus, who is here called ‘ her enchanting son ’ (sec 
JjAlleq 143, note) His giief for the loss of Eurydice led bun 
to treat the Thracian vv omen vv itli contempt, and in rev enge they 
tore hun in pieces m the excitement of their Bacchanalian 
festivals (here called ‘ tlic hideous roar ’) His head was thrown 
into the liver Hebrus, and, being earned to the sea, was wmshed 
across to Lesbos, an island in the iEgcan Sea His" tyre was also 
sw ept ashore there Both traditions simply express the fact that 
Lesbos was the first great seat of the music of tlio tyro 

60 unlTersal nature, all nature, animate and inanimate see 
note on line 39 

61 rout, a disordeily crowd (as explamed above) The w'ord 
IS also used m the sense of ‘ a defeat’ , and is cognate w ith j oiUe, 
role, and rut The explanation is that all come from the lat 
mptus, broken a ‘rout’ is the breaking up of an army, or a 
crowd broken up , a ‘route’ is a way broken thiough a forest, 
a ‘ rote ' is a beaten route or track, hence we say “ to learn by 
rote” , and a ‘rut’ is a track left by a wheel 

' 62 visage , see note On II Pens 13 

63 swift neOms a translation of Virgil’s ^6l^lcrem Hebrum 
{Mn 1 321), supposed to be a corrupt reading, ns the riv er is 
not svvfft- 
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64 what hoots it, etc ‘ Of what profit is it to be a poet in 
these clays Achen true poetry is slighted’ Would it not be 
bettei, as many do, to give one’s self np to trifling ’ The pas 
sage IS of interest, because (1) it illustrates Milton’s high aspira- 
tions, and (2) it directs our attention to the historical fact that 
the literary outburst w Inch began in 1580 ■« as o\ er Jhejpoets 

alne m 1637 iiere such as Wither. Herrick, Shirley, 
May, Daienanlj'l.jSuclvling, Crashan, etc they could not be 
compared mth Spmis^cr, Shakespeare, Marloive, Ben Jonsqn, 
Beaumont, Eletcl fer, dJid others ” — 

The word ‘ boot ’ (A.S &df=piofit) is now chiefly preserved m 
the adjective bootless — profitless, and m the phrase to boot=-m 
addition (where ‘ boot ’ is a noun governed by the preposition 
‘to,* not the infinitne) from this noun comes the AS verb 
Ulan, to amend, to make betta 

nneessant, mcessant The tendency of modem Enghsh is 
to use a prefix belonging to the same language as the body of the 
i\ord, so that ‘cessant,’ which is of Latin ongro, takes the Lat 
negativ e prefix tn This rule w as not recognised in oldei Eng- 
lish , hence m Milton we find such forms as ‘ unactne,’ ‘ unces- 
sant,’ and in other writers, ^impossible,’ ‘unglorious,’ ‘un 
patient,’ ‘nnhonest,’ etc On the other hand, there are 
anomalies m our present English that did not exist m the 
Ehzabethan literature, e g ‘ uncertam ’ (formerly and more 
regularly ‘mcertam’), ‘uirfortunate,’ etc comp 1 176 

65 tend the trans verb (as here) is a short form of ‘ attend ’ 
‘Tend,’ to mov'e in a certain direction, is mtransitive 

homely, slighted, etc These adjectives qualify ‘trade, 
not ‘ shepherd ’ ‘ Trade ’ here denotes the practice of poetry 
In lines 113 120 the shepherd’s trade is not poetry', but the 
work of the Church The foraier application of the words is 
found m all pastoral poetry, the latter m the Scriptures 

In Com 748, Milton giv es the derivation of ‘ homely ’ , ‘ It is 
for homely features to keep home’ , comp Son xiia 20, note 
Spenser, in his Shepherd's Calendar, speaks of the ' homely 
shepherd's quilL’ 

66 strictly, rigorously, devotedly 

meditate the thankless Muse apply one’s self to the 
thankless task of WTitmg poetry 

‘Meditate’ is here used transitively hke the Lat medttor, 
which does not mean merely to ponder or thmk u^n, but to 
apply one’s self with close attention to a subject The phrase 
ofemranTTSip (/ic7 i. 2 , vi'*8)''^'a tfansitiv e verb, ‘ medi- 
tate’ has now the meanmg of ‘purpose’, eg he meditated 
revenge 
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‘Thankless,’ ns nppliccl to the Muse,’ is ‘ungrateful’ comp 
Virgil, yEn *126 

07 "Were It not, etc snlijimctno niooA 

use, arc accustomed (to do) The present tense of the 
^ erb ‘ to use ’ is oWletc in this sense u c can sa j ‘ he used to 
do this,’ but not ‘ lie uses to do tins ’ The present tense is 
found in the following passage “They ««c to place him tliat 
shall bo their captain upon a stone alwaj's reset icd for that 
purpose ” — Spntucr Compare such words ns ouqht, mm(, 
uof, icoiif, etc , all originally past tenses see noto, ll Pctii 37 

08 AmoiylllB Neoara’s hair TIicbc are the names of ima* 
ginaiy shepherdesses from the Gieck and Latin pastorals (Sco 
Viigil’s hrst thico Eclorfuex ) Milton c\prc8*ses, in one of liis 
prose w oiks, great fondness for the ‘smooth elegiac poets,* but 
in the last of his Latin Elegies ho announces liis intention of 
turning Ins muid to othci subjects — 

“ Lcatning taucbl me, in Ins shady bower. 

To quit Loics senile joke, and spuiii his power " 

Cowper's Itawlalton 

' Warton thinks that the allusion to Amaryllis and Nercra is 
‘ made with special reference to ccitaiii poems bj Bnchnnan m 
' winch he adni esses females by these names 

09 tangles, locks or curls, comp Vcelc's J)aml and Eei/imbc — 

“ Now comes my loiei tupping like the roc, 

And bruigs my longings (an^td in her hair " 

70 Fame is the spur that incites the noble mind to high 
efloits comp Par Kfg lu 25 — 

“ Gloiy, the leward 

I That sole excites to high attempts the flame 
! Of most erected spirits, most tempered pure 
1 Ethel cal, who all pleasures else despise. 

All treasures and all gam esteem as dross. 

And dignities and powers, nil but the highest *’ 

Also Spenser “ Due praise, that is the fjnir of doing w ell " 

clear, in the senso of Lat darw, noble, pure ‘ Spirit’ is 
the object of ‘ doth raise ’ 

71 This bracketed line is in apposition to * Fame,' though in 
reality it is not fame that is meant hut the lose of fame, which, 
as Massinger says, is ‘ the last w cakness wise men put off ’ The 
idea IS found m Tacitna “ Etmm sapicntilms ctipido glonae 
noviBsima cxiiitiir ” , and by the use of the word ihai in line 71, 
hlilton seems to signify that ho regarded the expression ns a w ell- 
known one 

72. This Ime states the high efforts to which the loio of fame 
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wll incite men, viz, “to scom delights and live laborious 
days ” 

73 guerdon, reward grammatically, object of ‘ find ’ The 
formation of this word is pecnhar , the second part is fiom. Lat 
donum, gift, and the first part from an old Higli German ivord 
meaning ‘back,’ and corresponding to the Lat prefix re ui 
leward, etc 


74 blaze comp A‘> c 74 and Par Req iii 47 “ Eor what is 
glory but the blaze of fame ’ ” The w hole of the passage in Par 
Peg , like this paid of Lyudas, has a ceitam biographical 
interest, for ue see here Milton’s estimate of the worth of 


popular applause 


75 blind Fury , nomin to verb ‘ conics ’ 

The three goddesses of vengeance were called Furies by the 
Homans, but Milton’s reference to ‘ the abhorred jihears’ shows 
^hat he isdhinkmg of one of the .Fates (see Arc 65,_note), viz 
Atrppos She is here said to be blmd because she is no respecter 
- of "p ersons hlilton probably used the word Ftay m a general 
souse as signifying the cruelty of Fate, or he may mean to denote 
Destiny comp ^ak King John, iv 2, “ Think you I have the 
shears of Destmy ” 


76 thin-spun life, t e the thm-spiin or fragile thread of life, 
in allusion to the uncertainty of human life as shoivn in the case 
of Edu ard Emg For the form of the adjective comp 11 Pens 
66 


“ But not the praise ” P hoebus (i c Apollo ), as the god of 
song, here checks the poet, ’reminding him fKat though Fate may 
deprive the poet of life it cannot deprive him of his due meed of 
true praise The construction is, “ Fate slits the thin-spim life, 
but does not slit the praise” there is therefore a zeugma in 
‘ slits ’ , it IS applied to life in ite hteral sense * to cut,’ and to 
praise m the sense of ‘ to intercept ’ 

77 touched my trembling ears, t e touched the ears of me 
trembling comp note on L Alley 124 Masson’s acute note on 
this IS “A fine poetical appropriation of the popular super- 
stition that the tmgling of a person’s ears is a sign that people 
are tallang of him What Milton had been saymg about poetic 
fame might be understood, he saw, as applicable to himself ” 
Comp 'virgil’s Edog vi 3 The rliymes of Imes 70-77 are 
abaoaeac. 

1 78 * Fame is not foundjn Jhis Me, and, dwoUs^neider m dhe 

I gh^tsrmg'ieaf displayed in the world, not in the wide-spread 
I nunour 

mortal soil, this earth The epithet mortal is transferred 
from Me to the scene of Me ‘ Mortal ’ here denotes ‘ associated 
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•with flcalh ’ , Milton also uses it in the senses of ‘ causing death ' 
=a fatal, and * human ' 

79 Nor nor, neither noi coninioii in poetry 
glistering, from the same liaso ns gliHlfn, ghU'r, ghiitt 

gleam, glow 

foil, applied to a Icnf oi thin pl.ito of shining metal placed 
undci n gem to increase its lustre (Lat folnm, a leaf) so Faint 
IS not a gem that icqnircs to ho set off by tJic use of some foil , it 
shines by its omi light * Set off ’ qualiiics ' I’amo,’ not ' foil ’ 

80 Ilea, du ells , as often in Old English Comp L'Alhg 79 

81 by, by means of, i c because it is perccix cd b> Comp 
“God IS of purti eyes than to behold iniciuity ” 

8^ perfect •witness, searching and infallible discrimm ition 
The old spelling of this woid fwliicb is found m Milton) is /ai/tt, 
the French form being parfatt (Lat ;)« (trtm, done thoroughly) 

S3 pronounces lastly, decides linally see Son x\i, 3, note 

84 meed see line 14, note This uids the subliinc strain of 
Phoebus, which (as Milton says in line 87) “was of a higher 
mood " than the oidinaiy pastoral He non returns again to Ins 
‘oaten pipe* (sec Auahim) 

85 Arethuse see Arc 30 The poet iniokcs the foiintnin 
of Arcthusa in the island of Orty gni, off Sicily, bcciinhoThtoci itns 
was a Sicilian, hence the words “Sicilian ^Inse,” 1 133 He 
also iniokcs the Mincius, which falls into the nici Po, below 
Mantua in Noith Italy', becau'c Vugil was a natiio of Alantna 
Hence the significance of the words ' honoured flood’ and'* local 
reeds ’ 

88 my oat, my pastoral muse The constiuclion is peculiar, 
‘oat’ being apparently iiominatnc to ‘proceeds’ end ‘listens ’ 
We may either take the nomiimtuc I out of the possessive »iy, 
or suppose that the Muse listens , but see note on L’AUcg 122, 
“ judge the prize ’’ 

89 the Herald of the Bea Tuton, represented by the Romans 
as bearing a ‘ wreathed bom ’ oi sbell, which he blew at the com- 
mand of Keptnno in order to still the waves of the sea He is 
here supposed by Milton to appear ‘ in Neptune’s plea,’ i c to 
defend liim from the suspicion of having caused Lycidas’ death 
by a stoim, and to discover the real cause of the sliipwicck 

‘ Plea ’ and ‘ jilcad ’ arc cognate words 

91 felon, hero used attnbutivcly The origin of the word is 
doubtful, its radical sense is probably ‘treacherous’ (as in this 
passage) In the ms the poet wrote fdlon, but this is not ns 
some think, n diffeieut word, though it may bo cognate with 
jetl = fierce 
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92 Tlie TOfttk of interrogation at the end of this Ime and the 
nse of the pi esent perfect tense ‘hath doomed,’ show' that it gives 
the actual words of Tilton’s question , othennse the dependent 
verb (by sequence of tenses) would hai e been ‘ had doomed ’ 

mishap ' see note, Epitaph on M of W 31 

93 of rugged wings, ‘ rugged-wmged,’ having ragged wings, 
1 c t empestnous 

94^ e ach heahed pTOmoi^ry. eachpomted cape Observe the 
pio\hni^’ot the ■«oids‘'cijej'y and each, where ue might have 
ejected etery every, or each each comp Com 19 and 311 
‘Biery’ is radically — ever each (Old English everoclc) it de- 
notes each n ithout exception, and can non nnly be used with 
reference to more than two objects , * each ’ may refer to two or 
moic 

96 They (t e the wa i_ea_and-Jiv mdB') knew n othing of the fate 
Qf Ly cidW _Obsen'e the double cii fehiinihe rhymes^— promon- 
tmT/, 7tory 

90 sage Hlppotades , the nusc r uler of the wuids, iEo lus, son 
of Hippot6s he brings the answer of the n mds to tlie effect 
“ that not a blast was from its dungeon strayed ” * Hippotadds ’ 
IB a Greek patronymic, formed oy the suffix -dee, seen in 
Boreadcs, son of Boreas, Priamides, son of Pnam, etc Comp 
Homer’s Odyssey, x 2 

97 was strayed in modem English we say ‘ had strayed * , 
the auxiliary ‘have’ being now more common than ‘be ' See 
note. Son ii 6, and comp ‘ was dropt,’ 1 191 

his dungeon the wmds are probably here personified, 
hence the pronoun ‘ lus ’ (but see note, II Pens 128) Milton’s 
language here is evidently suggested by Virgil’s piotuie of the 
winds (yEji i 50), nhere they areiepiesented ns confined withm 
a 1 nst cave Viigil theie speaks of /Eolin as the ‘ fatherland ’ of 
the ivinds, thus poetically endowmg them nith personality 
‘Dungeon,’ prison, literally ‘the chief toner' it is another 
form of the old Erencli word donjon, from Lat domintonem, and 
therefore cognate with ‘ dommion,’ ‘ domain,' etc 

98 level brine, the placid sea ‘ Brine * denotes salt n ater. 

and by a figure of speech is apphed to the'oeean whose n aters’ 
are salt ^ ^ - 

99 Fanope and her sister, tlie_dnugliters of Nereus, hence 
ca lled ^reids m classical mythology they were the nymphs 

Mediterranean Sea,^istmct from the fresh- 
n'ater nym^s, and the nymphs of the gieatG<SE5n' ' Tlieir names 
and "duties are given in the Faery Queens, iv 11 49 , see also 
Virgil, Oeoig i 437 
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100 fatal and perfidious baxk, the ill-latcd and tieaclierous 
ship in Mdiich' King sailed it Mcnt down in perfectly' ISSlln 
w eather, and hence the force of Triton’s plea on Neptune’s lichalf 

‘ Balk,’ also spelt ‘ barque,’ is etymologically the some as ‘ barge’ , 
but the latter is now only used of a kind of boat ‘Fatal’ s= ap- 
pomted by fate , ‘peifidioua’ = faithless (Lat per, aivay, and 
yidis, ’faith) 

101 Built In the edlpse this circumstance is imagined by tlie 
poet in order to account for the u reck of the ship, eclipses being 

E opularly supposed to bnng nusfoitune upon all undertakings 
egun or earned on while they lasted The jnoon’s eclnisc w as 

specially unluek}', but in Shakespeare’s Hamlet w c reaojilso of 
“ disasters in the sun,” and sunilarly in Par Lost, i 597 An 
eclipse was supposed to be a favourite occasion for the machino- 
tiona of witches ni Macbeth, i\ 1 we read that " slips of yew 
slivered in the moon's eohpse ” foimcd one of the uigrcdicnts ui 
the -ditches’ cauldron 

rigged with curses dark To wg a slup is to fit it mth 
the nccesany sails, lopos, etc , and by a bold figure" the poet 
says that King’s ^ essel was fitted out with curses , at least tins 
IS the sense if ‘ w ith ’ be taken to mean ‘ by means of ’ Some 
prefer to inteipiet ‘with* as *in the midst of,’ the sense being 
that the ship w as cursed by the witches while it -n as being rigged 

102 That Bunk * that,’ relative pronoun, antecedent ‘ bark ’ 
‘Sunk *5= sank, for the e-rplanation compaie Morris’s Englvsh 
Accidence — “ The i erbs mini, begin, i im, drinl, shrtnl, atnl, ring, 
mng, spring, have foi their piopei past tenses sicaw, began, ran, 
etc , presenung the original a, but iii older witters (sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries) and in colloquial English we find 
forms with u, which Imie come from the passive participles ” 

that sacred head of thine Thi^s is a pleonastic oiqii cssion 
it will be noticed that when the now^denotos the possession of 
one object only, this form is inadmissible unless preceded by a 
demonstrative (as heie), eg we can say Uhat body of yours,’ 
because a person has only one body, but we cannot say ‘ a body 
of yours,* as this w ord w ould imply that one of a number was 
leferred to 

‘ Sacred ’ oty'mologically signifies the same os ‘ consecrated,’ 
‘set apart,’ and licnco ‘devoted’ it may bo used here 5 Lycidas 
as 'devoted to death comp Pai Lost, lu 20S~“ To dcstnicUon 
sacred and dc\ote ” 

103 Camus “ ttie gemus of the Cam Kncr and of Cambridge 
Umveisity was naturally one of the monmeiu foi Lycidas" 
‘ Re\ erend sire ’ is an allusion to the antiquity of the University 
Sire, sir, senioi, seh/moi, and signoi all owe then origui to the 
iioimii oracciis foi in of the Lat sciwor, elder 
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'Went^ootlag bIov, passed slowly along, wended his way 
slowdy As Camus comes forw ard to how ail Lj cidas w e should 
naturally read ‘came’ m tins Imo instead of ‘went,’ because in 
modem English the meanings of ‘ go ’ and ‘ come ’ are opposed 
But it IS not so here tcent is radically the past tense of uend 
(A S wendan, to turn), but is now used in place of the obso 
lete past of qo, so that it has become necessary to make a 
HOW' form for the past tense of ‘ w end,’ viz. wended The ongmal 
past tense of ‘ go ’ was ‘ yode ’ Wend is the causal form of vnnd, 
and IS therefore pccnliarly appropriate to the winduig Cam It 
is now neaily obsolete except in the phiase ‘to wend one’s way ’ 

‘ Foot ’ as a X erb is geneiidly followed by the cognate acciisatu e 
‘it,’ but it then denotes sprightly movement, and is therefore 
unsuitable heie (see LAlleq 33) ‘Slow-footing’ occuis in 
Spcnsei os a compound adjective 

104 His mantle hairy, etc Here * mantle ’ and ‘ bonnet ’ are 
in the absolute case Thc_LJiairyjnantlc^is_tiie hairy river=iveed 
thatjs Jound floiding ou^the Cani, and the ‘ I mmiet * i s t he sedg e 
tha£grow’s'in“lhe rixer_and^lpngjtsjpdge ^In Iiis "Bret 'Kle^ 
Md^u alludes ^b'tlic reedy or sed^ Cam (anmdtferum Camiim, 
jnneoias Camt palndeH) ‘ Bomiet,’ now generally applied to a 
head-dress worn by women, hcie denotes (as it still does m Scot- 
land) a man’s cap 

103 I nwrought with fi gures dim, havin g mdi stmct markmgs 
worled i nto if, Tnw rouglit ’’is a pafticipiiu adjective (as if from 
a verb nnrorl, w Inch is not in use), qualifying ‘ bonnet ’ to work 
tn figures uito cloth, etc , is to embi older or adorn Alilton 
refers to the pccuhar natunil_maikings seen on the leaves of 
sedge, especially when they beginTS witllei 

^le'eago of the ‘sedge' bonnet’ of the Cam is said to be 
like the edge of the hj acintli because it is marked tlip_hyiicmth 
waa.fnbled py the ancients to hax'c sprang from the blood of the 
Spartan youth Hyaemthus, and the markings on the petals were 
sai^’K'i'cseniblo the w ords dl dJ (alas ' alas ') or the letter T, the 
Greek initial of Hyaemthus hence the significance of the w ords 
* sangmne ’ and ‘ inscribed with xvoe ’ The poet Drummond calls 
the hyacinth “that sweet flower that bears m eaiiqutne spots the 
tenor of our woes ” Simila i ly Milton fancies tjiat the markings 
on the sedge may signfly^tlie" grief of Cambridge foi the death of 
Ly^as 

106 T.lke to that sanguine flower Here the pieposition ‘to 
is CTOtesscd after ‘Uke’ see note on H Pens 69 ‘Sanguine,’ 
blootfy, an illustration of Milton’s fondness for the primary sense 
of w ords (Lat sanguxs, blood) its present nieanmg is ‘ hopeful,’ 
and the connecting link betw eon tlie tw'o meanings is found in 
the old theorj' of the foui humours of the body, an excess of the 
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bloody humour mahing persons of a hopeful disposition In the 
primary sense ’ne now use ‘sanguinary^ 

107 reft see note on ‘bereft,’ iSon xxii 3 

eiuotb he, ho said tins verb ahiays pieccdes its nomina- 
tive, and IS used only in the fiist and thud persons it is really 
a past tense (though occasionally used os a present), and the 
origmal present is seen only in tho compound he queath. 

pledge, child comp Lat piqmK, a pledge or security, 
also applied (generally in the plural) to children or relations 

108 lAst came did go ace note on II Pem 40 

109 The lUot of the Galilean Lake St Peter, hero introduced 
as Head of tho Church, because King had been intended for the 
Church St Peter was at first a fisherman on the Sea of Galilee 
(MtUt IV 18) and became one of tho disciples of Clinst It nos 
of him tliat Clinst said “Upon this I’oclc Mill I build my 
church , and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it 
M'lll mve unto thee the teya of the linqdom of hyii en " (Matt xri“ 
IS P V) It M as he also m horn Christ constituted tho Shepherd 
of the Christian flock by his parting cliargc “ Feed my lambs ” 
(Joh7i 15 } In both of his capacities, as Head and Shepherd 
of the Olinatian Church, he mourns tho death of one who 
promised to bo a tnic disoiple, unlike the false shepherds 
M ho crept into the Church “ for then bellies’ sake ” 

110 Two massy keys the keys that St Pctci earned ns the 
symbol of his poM'er are usually spoken of as tno m number 
(though there is no such statement in the Senptures), because he 
had poner both in heaven and hell, the golden one openmg tho 
gates of heaven, and the non one forcibly closing them comp 
Com 13 

"that golden key 
That opes tho palace of cterml^' ” 

‘Massy,’ massive see note /f Pews 58 

of metals twain, made of two different metals ttcatn 
(cognate with Ulo) is, m older English, used (I) prcdicati\ely, (2) 
when it folloM's the noun (as here), and (3) as a noim 

111 amain, mth force a is here tho usual adieibial prefix 
(see note 1 27) , main = strength or force, as in the phrase * m ith 
might and main ’ The adjective main, = pnncipal, is only in 
directly connected Mith it, being fiom ^t maqnus, great 
‘Ope’ for ‘open’ is found in poetry, both ns verb and adjective 

112 ipltxed leaks, locks ,cioMncd Mith .a .bishop’s head diess, 
St_Peter being legaided as the fiist bishop of the Chuich 

stem bespoke, soul with indignation Milton sometimes 
used the voib bespeal as a ti*ansitive verb=to addiess (a peison). 
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m modem English both these senses are obsolete and it now de- 
^ notes ‘ to spic^fn,* * to engage beforehand ’ 

113 Hero for the second tune the poem rises far above the 
ordinary pastoral strain and Milton puts uito.thc mouth of-St 
Pe ter h is, first explicit declaration, of his _sympathy-_with_the 
Puritans in then opposition to the attempt of Aichbish^ Land 
to introduce changes in the ritual of , the English and ocottish 
Chuichcs, an attempt which liostencd the dow'iitall of Chailes I 
and Laud himself sec notes on Son xii n , xv , xm As early as 
1584, Spenser had also written m vehement strain against tlie 
coriuptions of the Church, and there is a faint echo of Spenser’s 
langnagc hero and thcic throughout Milton’s indignant Imes 
(Sec Analysis) 

spued for^thee, etc, te giien up, t n istum /o3_^you, 
an ample humlierpf the corrupt.clergy 

114 Enow here used as in Early English to denote a numbei , 
it IS also spelt anoio, and iii Chaucci ynowe, and is, the plural of 
enough. It still occui'S as a provmciahsm in England 

sndhas sea L' Alley 29 

for their bellies’ sake comp Son xvi 14, where the 
reference is to the Presbyterian olcigy , h ere he means t lie Epis 
co palian mmiste rs ~ 

115 The Church is a shcepfold into which the “hireling 
wolves ” (see iSon xm 14), i e the corrupt clergy, mtrude them- 
selves , their only care bcuig to share the endowments of the 
Church One of Milton’s pamphlets was entitled The likeliest 
Means to remoi e Hirelings out oj the Church Comp Pai Lost, 
IV 192, and John, x 12 

116 “ They make httlc reckoning of any caxe other than,” 
etc 

117 scramble this word, and ‘shoie’ in the next Imo, ex- 
press the eager and rude str iiing for those church endow'ments 
that are lleie’ called tlie'sKearira’ feast ’ The ‘ worthy bidden 
guest ’ denotes the conscientious and faithful clergy 

119 Blind months ' a fi gure o LspeecIuipto which Milton con- 
denses the greatest conf^pt ~ ‘ Mouths ' is puTTiy synecdoche 

Tor' ‘gjuttens,’’' and"’ blind ^ is therefore quite applicable Theyu 
arcblmd^gmdes “_wli6sfe Gospel is their ^maw’’ {Son xvi fd) 
By saying that they scarcely know how to hold a sheep hook or 
crook (which is the symbol of the shepherd’s task) the poet signi- 
fies their unfitness for ‘the faithful hordman’s art,’ i e for pastoial 
duty 

120 the least, may be regarded as an adverbial phrase modi- 
fying ‘ belongs, *=in the least , or it may be attnbutive to ‘ aught 
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r aakss coarse, foul ‘ drajvls; inhale, eg to draio bieath 
comp Pa? ” Ios?7'^iii28'1j “Erom nheie I first drew air ” The 
Lat haw to has the same sense 

127 Rot inwardly, etc , liaA^jHmir^ieatts.corrupte(i,_and-dis- 
setmnato MsjnJoctiines 

128 Besides The meaning is “ While all this mjury to the 
Church IS talaiig place, theie is another source of loss to which 
the English clcigy seem In be indifferent, mz the desertions to 
the Ghuich of Rome that aic so fiequeut ” 

the grim wolf, the Ghuidi of Rome comp Matt vii 16, 
“ Ben arc of fa l8o_Piophots_i\.hich.. pome . t o yo u in .shcgp’s 
clouung, buii Inn ai dly arc raienmgn^ves ” Also Acts, 29, 
"Giieious wolies shall' enter" m among yon, not sparing the 
floc}r*^" ^' Piiiy * = s' cetet ‘ A pace ’ = rapjdly, at a great pace 

comp notes on 'amain, a-field ' ~ ' " ^ 

129 and nothing said Milton may here refer to Aichhishop 
Laud’s leaning towards Popery Grammatically, there would 
seem to he a confusion heic betw ecn tw o constructions (1) ‘ and 
nothiim (is) said,' and (2) ‘nothing (being) said’ The latter 
would bo the absolute construction, and in Shakespeare it some- 
times happens that a noun intended to be used absolutely is 
dll crtcd,%y a change of thought, mto a subject , the opposite 
pioccss may have taken place here 

130 two handed engme The sense is, “ But the instrument of 
rctiibution is ready and punishment wull swTflly'fall.upbn^tlie 
cormptGhurch ” - ‘ Engine’ = instmiiient, ils literal sense being 
‘ sometmngskilfiil ’ (Lat tngemum, skill) it is therefore cognate 
w itli mqemous, inqenwty, and Ims been corrupted mto gin = a 
snare Comp Par Lost, i 749, “Nor did he 'scape by all liis 
engines ’ (> e schemes) 

‘ Tw 0 handed ’ is applied to swords, axes, etc , that require to 
be melded w ith both iiands Tlie natiiie of the mstniment that 
18 lieie called a 'two handed engme’ has been much discussed, 
the 1 arious interpretations are — 

(1) That it denotes the axe by which Laud was afterwards to 
be beheaded in 1645, Mdton’s words bemg thus prophetic This 
mew may be set aside it certamly did not occur to any one at 
the time of the publication of Lyeidas, when the power of Laud 
was at its height 

J (2) That the p-xe is that alludcd to m^plioncally m the Scrip 
{ tures as^lie instrument of r eforih atioii see St Mait~’ hi'’ 10, 
“ And ndwthe axe islaidbdtbo root 'of the tree , therefore ei eiy 
tree w'hicli bnngoth not forth good fiuit is hewn down " In 
Milton’s treatise Of Reformation m England he qieaks of “ the 
axe of God’s reformation hemng at the old and hollow trunk of 
Papacy ’’ This mew is both the most obvious and the most prob- 
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(3) That there is an allusion to the “ two edged sword ” which 
procccdeth out of the month of the Living One (see Rev i 16) 

(4) That the poet refers to the poners of the pure Gospel as 
contauicd m the Old and New Testaments 

(5) Tliat the English Parliament -mtli its two Houses is 
meant, “the agency by w hich, three oi foiu years afterwards, 
the doors of the Chnicli of England were dashed in ” 

(6) That it denotes eml and ecdesiailtcal power See note on 
Sm xvii 12 

132 The poet again descends to the lei'cl of the ordinary 
pastoial, though it should be observed that in lines 113-131 he 
has skilfully' adapted pastoral language to an unusual theme 
The “dread voice” is tlie voice of St Peter, and it is to tins 
passage that Milton rcfeis in the sub-title to the poem piefixed 
on its republioation in 1645 “In 163S it had been bold enough 
to let the passage stand in the poem, as published m the Cam- 
biidge memorial volume, without calling attention to it in the 
title’’ (Masson) 

Alphens sec At c 30, note 

133 That shrunk thy streams, i e which silenced my pastoial 
muse Tlic dgtue IS a Scriptural one “The waters stood abo\c 
the mountauis, at thy lebuke tliey fled, at the ^OIce of thy 
thunder they hasted away,” Psalm, civ 7 ‘Shnink’ is hero 
used in an actii e or causal sense = made to shiink, os in the 
phrase ‘ to shrink cloth ’ 

Sicilian muse, the muse of pastoial poetry see note on 

1 85 

134 hither cast, t e come hither and cast Compaie the Lat 

idiom, SB tn advas abdiderimt, “they hid themselves trtio the 
w’oods,” t e “they wont into the woods and hid there,” Ovid 
Sec also! '139 ; 

135 hells, bell-shaped blossoms Plants with bell shaped 
flowera are technically called ‘ campanulate ’ (Ital campana, a 
bell) 

flowerets ‘ flow eret ’ is dimmutn o of ' flower ’ 

136 use, dwell, frequent Hie verb is quite obsolete in this 
^Bcnse comp note, 1 b7 In Spenser w e find, “ In these strange 
* wajs, w'herc never foot did vse,^' 

1 37 The construction is, " Where the mild w hispers of shades, 
and wanton winds, and gushmg brooks, dwell ” 

138 lap ; by a common flgurc w e speak of * the lap of earth,’ 
‘the earth’s bosom,’ etc comp Gray’s Elegy, “Here lests his 
head upon the lap of earth”, also Rich IJ \ 2, “ the green lap 
of the new come spiiug ” The word has no connection ivith 
‘lap’ = map (L' Alley. 136) 
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tte Bwaxt star sparely looks, i e **wiict< Lthc influence of 
tnc nuniing clog-star is scarcely Jolt,” the floiiers being tlieiefore 
fresh cihcl bright The swart Sar is Siruia or Canicula, a stai 
just m the month of the constellation Cams, hence callecl"^ie 
dog-star (Lat cams, a dog) Hcnco also the term “dog days ” 
To flta]Grcoks and^op^ua this star appodied at th e hottest time 
of lho jear, and wns~by“riiem regarded n^lie_cans.o]H3he^eat 
heal '"It~is~thercfoio licic 'called ‘swait,’ ^e sivart making, 
bccRiisc by exposiuo to heat the face becomes swat thy or browni 
I^Iilton frecmciitly transfers an epithet from the object of an 
action to the agent comp “ oblmoiis pool ” = pool that makes 
one obliMoiis {Par hat, i 266), “forgetful lake,” etc There 
are four forms of the adjective the earliest is mtart, then snarly, 
steal fh, and finally <ncai thy all four forms occur m Shakespeare 

For the technical sense of * looks,’ comp Arc 52 It may be 
noted that in h^nt Daman Milton speaks of the e\ il mfiiicncc of 
the planet Saturn upon the fortunes of shepheids 

139 quaint enamelled eyes, t e blosso ms neat and brig ht 
The ccntie of a blossom is sometimes cialledan ‘^eyc tliendiim is 
also gi\ cn to a tcndei bud oi ei en to a flower (as here) Milton’s 
use of the w ord ‘ enamelled ’ is illustrated in Arc 84, and his use 
of ‘qiiamt’ in Arc 47, see notes Comp Poole’s David and 
Bethsabe . “ May that sweet plain bo still enamelled with dis 
coloured (t c variegated) floweis ” 

140 honeyed showers, sircct and refrcslung rain ' Honeyed ’ 
IS here used figiiratiiely, comp “JipneyecT woids” = flattery 
It IS sometimes, but less correctly, spelt ‘ honied ’ comp R 
Pens 142 

141 purple, hciG used as a lerb The meaning is that the 
spring flowers are so abundant that they gne the green turf a 
purple tmt comp Par Lost, vii 28, “ When morn ptirjiles the 
east ” In Latin ptnpnretis is common m the sense of ‘ dazzling ’ 

y vernal, pertaming to Spimg (Lat tei ) 

' 142. Lines 142 151 form (as Masson says) “ the most^qmgite 
flowfij^andTcolour passage ui all hffllon’s pdel^ Hfs manuscript 
slibws that he brought it to'^ perfection by additions and after 
thoughts” “Foi musical sweetness and dainty richness of 
floral coloiii, it beats perhaps anything else in all Milton It is 
the call upon all valleys of the landscape, and the banks of aU 
the secret streamlets, to yield up their choicest flow'ers, and 
those dearest to shepherds that they may be strewoi over the 
dead body of Lycidas ” A similar fancy is found in Shake- 
speare “ With fairest fiow’ois I ’ll sweeten thy sad grave ” 
IV 2 

Those critics who judge th^-beauty of any poetical reference 
to nature by its fidehty to actual fact may leadily object that 
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Miiton ^\oul(l here bring together flowers tlmt lire never fonml m 
bloom lit the stimc time of tlic >oar But the •seison of the yom 
does not enter into Milton’s thoughts except in *o far ns it 
enables him to Unraotcrize some of the flow ere Ills onlj con- 
ccin IS to lionour the graic of his fellow -sheplicrd hv heaping 
upon it a rich offering of mture's fnm st mid sw cetest flow ers — 
(lowers that, by their puriti or their " sad embroidery, ” arc well 
lilted to "strew tlic laureate hcarec where Ljcidhes ” 

In connection with tlm pT-sage Mr Buskin wrntes — "In 
Milton It Imppcns, T think, geiierallj , nnd in the ca®e before iis 
most certainly, that the imnginatioii is mixed and broken w ith 
fancy, and to* the strength of the im.igciy is part of iron nnd part 
of clay ” Lines 142, Ml. and H7 he considers *11110011101110’, 
lines 144 nnd 140 ‘faiicifur, line M"? ‘nugiitorj niid line US 
‘mixed ’ 

rathe c,arlj the root of this word sun ties in the com- 
parntiic ralhr *comp "Ihe rath'r lambs he stars cd with 
cold ’ (»Spcnsci), where tallitr is an ndjcctise Tennscon has* 
“the men of rani' and riper jcirs" {In Mrm ex ) linth'r it 
now used only ns an adsorb, except pcrliaps in the phrase * I hnd 
ratlici ’ , in ‘ I w ould rather * it i« eel tainl) an ads erb The 
Old Knghsh i<i//i=iarly (ndj ) , ixi'Acsssooii (ads ) 

that forsahen dies, 1 c * that dies becauto it i« fors.akcii 
by the sun light,’ a reference to the fact that it is often found m 
shady places Milton at liret wrote * nnwedded,’ showing that 
he had 111 mind Slinkcspcarc a w onls, " Pale primro‘=cs tint die 
unmarried ere they cm behold Bright Phoebus (1 r the sun) in 
hiBsticngth’ II niter's Pofe is 4 See Xo»o on .V 1 

143 tufted crow-toe This plant is more comiiionly called 
“crosv-foot, ' l»tli names lias itn: nfcrence to the t-hnpc of the 
dosser comp ‘ biid'ii foot ticfoil,' belonging to the Fame oidof of 
plants Another «iiiiikir plant is the liiOed sctch, and this 
epithet correctly deacnlK's the appearance of all tlicso plants 
SI lien in flow cr 

pale Jessamine * Jess.aminc’ or jasmine, a plant which 
belongs originally to the I'ast , lienee the name from Persian 
yanmiii 

144 pink, a flower which has niscn name to a particular 
colour, similarly the colour eaUed ‘siolct^ iccciscs its name 
from the flower, and ‘mnusc’ is the colour of the ‘mallow ’ 
The rcsersc process is seen in ‘carnation,' thus flower himng 
rcceiscd its name from its flritht/ colour (Lat raio, flesh) .Some 
soiiictics of the pink are si lute 

pansy fircakcdwltli jot, a miccks of siolct has mg gene 
rally dark^ spots in the centre 61 its blossoms ‘Fic.ikod’s= 
spotted oi^marked , this sioid is now little used exccpfin tlie 
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dimimituo /rcfWcs=sniall dark spots (as those on some faces) 
Slmkcspcnrc speaks of the ‘fiecklcd cowslip ’ 

146 well-attired woodbine, t e the honey suckle with , its 

clusters of floueis * Well-attued ’ does’ lidi licie mean uell- 
clonicd or covered with lcn\cs, but ‘having a beautiful Im ul- 
dixsaoLfiow-ci's ’ * Tii o ’ (the piefiv being dropped) occurs in the 

same sense The woid is non extended to the uliole dress 
comp On Time, 21 

147 hang the pensive head ‘pensne’ is here used molcpti- 
cally, t c it denotes the result of the action expressed by the 
lerb ‘hang’ comp Arc 87 

143 sad embroidery, oi, ns Milton originally wrote, “sor- 
row’s li\ cry,” t c colours suited, to mouniing ‘To cmbioidei ’ 
IS strictly to adorn ■uith necdlcuork, hence used in the sense of 
‘ to ornament,' and finallj’ ‘ to diversify by different coloiiis ’ 

149 amaranthus, a p la nt so cal led-becauso- i ts flo we rs la st 
long^ithout .uithoiing In Par Lost it occuis as ‘amarantT’ 
the adjectno being ‘ ainarantine,’ which conies diiectly from tho 
Greek amarantos, unfading The word is cognate uith ‘am- 
brosia,’ the food of the gods, both having their counterpart in 
the Sanskrit amiita, iminoital 

his beauty shed ‘ his ’ here stands foi ‘ its ’ see note on 
n Pens 128 ‘ Shed ’ is tho infinitive after ‘ bid’ , so is ‘ fill ’ in 

tho next line 

130 dafTadiUies, more commonly ^vlltten ‘daffodils’ There 
IS also a moie colloquial form, daffadoton dilly, which occurs in 
Spensci Comp Pai Lost, ix 1040, “Pansies and violets and 
asphodel ” ‘ Daffodil ' and ‘ asphodel ’ are tho same, both name 
and thing tho initial d is no part of the uord, and in earlier 
Pn g iiah it -ttas uritten affodille, which is from an old French 
word asphodile, which again is from the Gieek asphodelos, a 
floMci of the lily tube The dew drops resting in the hollow of 
the lilies are here qioken oTnsl^ars she^ fOTXygidas — 

/ 161 laureate hearse, thjs. 4 )a.et’s_toinb The word ‘laureate’ 

here.,.sigaifics-that-Itycidas~'H os-a-poct-and^was Jameuted-by 
poets, Another..iiiterDietatioaja,tbat-itjcefe rs to the fact that 
KingJbad oTotain ed a n acadcmiooLdegreo see note onli&oM- i 
9 ‘Hearse’ now^enqtes the carnage in which the dead are 
carric'cnomie^^are,lJnd o'Sen tlie meaning uhicir“Miltbh lieie 
^Ves it is not* the piimary one The changes of meaning which 
this woid has slioivn are (1) a hanow, i e a frame of wood 
fitted with spikes, and used foi bi caking up the soil , (2) a frame 
of similar shape in which lighted candles w'ere stuck duiing 
church service , (3) a fiamo for lights at a funeral , (4) a funeral 
ceremony, a monument, etc , (6) a frame . on which a d ead b ody 
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IS laid , (6) a carriage for. a . tlead ,hod\ , comp Epttaph on 
M of ir 58 ‘lijcia ’=Lycidas, tJie sulli\ being dropped 

152 The sense is ‘Let us thus, in order to eomfort our- 
sehes for a little, please our Mcak fancies by nuagining that iie 
actually liaic the corpse of Ljcidns to strew with flowers, even 
while, alas ' his bones arc being drifted about by the waves ’ 
Some editions road a comma after * for,’ and connect * so ’ mtli 
‘to interpose’ it seems better to read ‘so’ with ‘for,’ thus 
making ‘to interpose,’ etc , a clause of purpose 

154 There is a zeugma in vaih as applied to ‘shores’ and 
‘seas’ Comp Virgil’s yJJn \i 3G2 “my body is sometimes 
loused bj the waics, and sometimes throim on the shore ” The 
pathetic allusions in Li/culas to King’s death at sea may be com- 
paicd throughout with Virgil’s language on the death of the 
pilot Palinurns, especially in the closing lines of Book v 

“ 0 niiiiiiim caclo ot pclago confise sereno, 

Kudus in ignota, Palmurc, jacebis harena ” 

156 Hebrides, or^Vestem Isles, a range of about 200 islands, 
scattered along the western const of Scotland Kingliaaing 
been wrecked in the lush Sea, his body may (accorduig to 
INIilton) hn\ c been earned far north to the Hebndcs or far south 
to the coast of Cornwall, these two parts being the extremities of 
Grc.at Britain 

157 whelming the compound ‘oi cm helming’ is more com- 
monly used 

155 the bottom of the monstrous world, r c. the bottom of the 
sea, “ thcic being more room for the marvellous among the 
creatures of the deep than among the bettci known inhabitants 
of the land ” ‘ Monstrous ’ is therefore hero used literally = full 
of monsters Comp Par Lost, u 624, “ Nature breeds. Perverse, 
all monstrous, all prodigious things”, also Virgil’s A cn 729, 
“Qiiao marmores fert wonslra sub acquoiw pontns ” 

150 Or whether Tins would naturally answer to ‘whether’ 
in line 15b, but there is another onacolontlion, or change of con- 
struction, the first ‘whether’ introduces nn adverbial phrase, 
while the second introduces a complete sentence 

to our moist vows denied, i r ^ our body being denied to 
our tearful pray'crs ‘ Moist ’ is properly'amlicablo’ to' the eyes 
of those pray ing for the recov cry of Ly cidas’ body There may 
bo an allusion in ‘vows’ to those promises of thanksgiving and 
offerings made to Neptune that he might restore the bodies of 
tho°c who had been drowned Comp Arc 6 

1 00 fable of Bellerus old, i e the. fabled abode of the old 
f/nrni«h giant Bellerus Bellcnunrwas the Latin name for 
I^ndsl^nd in Comwiiil, and Milton ‘fables’ this name to have 
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been derived from Bcllenis, though no such name occurs in the 
catalogue of the old Cornish giants There was, hou cvei , a giant 
named Corinens, said to have come mto Britain witli Brute, and 
in his first draft of the poem h&lton wrote ‘Cormeus.’ not 
‘Bellerus’ (pron Bell6rm) 

161 great Vision of the guarded mount The ‘guarded 
mount’ IS St Michael’s Mount, near L andls^End, on w hich 
th ere is a cr ag called St Michael’s Chair The tradition is that 
the"insion ’ (or apparition) of the Archangel had been seen 
seated on this crag Milton, therefore, speaks of the Mount as 
‘guarded’ by the Archangel 

162 Looks toward Namancos, etc Namancosjis,in..the.pro 
Vi nce of ,GaUicia. near Capo jFinisterre,”in Spam (the name 
beuigiound in old maps) Ba yona i s also m Q allicia “It was 
a boast of the Cornish people that tlieie was a du^t Ime of sea- 
view from Land’s End passing France altogether and hittuig no 
European land till it reached Spam ” (see map of Europe) 

^ hold = stronghold, castle 

Angel, t c St hLohad, who is here asked to cease lookmg 
^ Qivarda Spam and to tufiThis gaze“to3ihe seas around him, where 
tn q^ah'i ^vreoked Lycidas hes Some would' take ‘Angel’ as 
addre^e'd to Lycidas, who would then be rcgaided as a glorified 
spiiit lookmg down upon hisweepmg fiienas that this is not 
the meaumg is evident from the language of 1 164 
ruth, pity sec note. Son ix 8 

164 dolphins, sea^animals , here alluded to because Anon, an / 
ancient Greek barST when throum overboard by sailors on a i 
voyage to Coiinth, was supported on the backs of dolphms whom? 
he had charmed by his music 

waft, a word generally applied to winds, sometimes also to 
water, is here used of the dolplims to signify their swift passage 
through the sea For * hapless,’ see Epit on M of If' 31, note 

165 The poem here becomes a strain of joy (see Analym), 
which may be compared with that which closes Milton’s other 
famous elegy on the death of Chailes Diodati tivo years after 
Lyctdan was composed The followmg extract from the latter 
(Cowper’s translation) will partly enable the student to compare 
the two pieces — 

“ Cease then my tears to flow 1 
Away with grief, on Damon ill bestowed ' 

Who, pure himself, has found a pure abode. 

Has passed the showery arch, henceforth restdes 
With saints and Imoes, and from flouing tides 
Quaffs copious immortality and joy 
Thy brows encircled ivith a radiant band, 

And the gieeu palm-branch wavmg m thy hand. 
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Then in immortal nuptials shalt rejoice, 

And join iiith seraphs thy according loice, 

Where rapture reigns, and the ecstatic lyre 
Guides the blest orgies of the blazing quire ” 

rrofhl, also spelt * woeful ’ 

166 your sorrow, object of jonr sorrow , by synecdoche the 
name of a passion or emotion is often put foi the object that 
inspires it, e g joy, pride, delight, care, nope, etc 

Is not dead, t e he In es in Paradise 

167 watery floor, the surface of the sea comp “ le\el bruio,” 
1 98, and the Lat aequor (a let cl surface) applied to the sea 
Shakespeare calls the sky the "Jloo) of heaven ” 

168 day star, the sun, which, to one looking seaward, seems 
to sink, at scttuig, mto the ocean Comp Com 95 — 

'* And the gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream ” 

169 anon, after a short time, t e at sunrise Comp U Alley 
131 

repai rs his drooplne he ad, renews his brightness 

170 tricks , here used transitively m the sense of ‘ to display’ 

see 11 Pens 123, note » 

neyjpangled ore, bright golden rajs ‘ Oijo metal, 
the newly -risen sun being like a ball or disc of gold ' Spangled * 
= sparkling a spangle is strictly a small plate of sinning nic&l 
nsedlTs'hn ornament, and hence m poetry it is common to speak 
of the stars as spangles, and of the sky as * spangled w ith stars ' 
Comp Shakespearew Taming of the Shiew, iv. 5 . see also Par. 
Loit,\i 128 

172 So The meanmg is, ‘As the sun sinks into the sea m 
the evenmg but nses again in the morning w'lth renewed beauty, 
so Lycidas sank low into the sea, but rose again through the 
saving power of Christ, to take his place in Paradise 

‘ Sunk’ s= sank see 1 102, note 

173 the dear might of Him, etc =the power of that dear 
Sa\ lour o\ er w horn the waves of the sea had no pow er Milton 

i tliiis appropriately illustrates Christ’s power by a reference to 
that oneof his mi racle s which shows his rule over the watexs 
SoeillaW xiv'ia" 

' ‘Walked* here used transitively , comp B Pens 156 
174 Where, i e ‘ mounted high (to that place) wheie,’ etc 
along, a preposition goi emuig * groves ’ and * streams ’ 

175 His locks that w ere wet with the sea ooze he washes w ith 
the pure nectar of heaven. 
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* Oozy,’ slimy , ‘ ooze ’ is the soft mud found at the bottom of 
the sea ‘ To ooze ’ is to flow gently, os ooze •« ould do 

‘ Neotar,’ the drmk of the gods m Decdh of a Fait Infant, 
Milton speaks of the “neotared head” of a goddess, and in Pat, 
Loht, he tells us that there is a “nectarous humour” in the veins 
of the angels 

/ 176 uneicpresBiTB nuptia l song, t e incxpressiblfl-jaarnage 
song _see i?eu xix u, w[ii ere_jilLtrue_behe\ ers are snoken of as 
bi dden to t he marimgefcast of the Lamb^of^God”' In tlie'tuo 
preceding 'lines the language of Lycutas is that of classical 
mythology , in this Ime and the six folloiving, the imagery is 
Christia n . and, then the poet reverts to mythology “We 
might say that these things are ill-fitted to each other So they 
would be, were not the art so fine and the poetry so overmastei 
mg , were they not fused together by genius into a whole so that 
the unfitness itself becomes mscuiation ” ( Bt oole ) 

‘ Unexpressive ’ both Shakespeare and ililton use adjectives 
with the termination -ive where we now use -ible or -a5?e Comp 
incomprehensive, plausii c, insnppressive, etc , occurring in 
Shakespeare Eoi the prefix itn sec note on 1 64 above The 
word ‘imexpicssivc’ has therefore, in modem Engbsh, become 
tn-express tble ‘ Nuptial ’ is from Lat mibere, to marry , comp 
‘ connubial ’ 

177 Eor the order of the words comp L'Alleg 40 
kingdoms meek, abodes of the meek 

178 ‘There all the samls above entertain him ’ 

179 sweet sodeties What Milton here calls ‘ sweet societies ’ 

of angels, ho calls (in Par Lost, xi 80) ‘ieUou shyis of joy ’ 
l^Iilton believed m a complete angehc ^steinj 'witir a 'most 
elaborate division mto orders and degrees of rank — a system 
widely recognised in mediseval Christian tradition In Pat Lost 
he makes large use of this behef,' in this poem it is merely 
hmted at , , 

181 The language of this hne is taken from the Soiiptures 
see Isaiah, xxv 8, and Pev vii 7, “ God shall wipe away a ll 
t eais from their . eyes " 

for ever, once and for all 

182 This hne is to be compared with Ime 165 

183 the Genius of the shore see Arc 25, 26 , H Pens 154. 
It,j8 common in Latin noetrv t ojencfisent tvdro.u'ngd_person.as 
beconimgTihe gmhis or,,guardian.spintLof the locality,y^hereJhe 
m^uslate, his_pfflce_being_tQ.prevent.faturc„\Qyagets,from a 
like disaster, hence^Iilton says, “(tlw^ shaltJje,good (? e pro- 
pitious) Ip all that wander,” etc The Latin bonus occurs m the 
sense of ‘ propitious, ’Wirgil’s Eel v 64 
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184 In thy largo reoompenso, i c as a groat tcoomjpcnsc lo 
thcc “The use of the pos«cssi% e pronouns and of the infleetetl 
po’sscssne case of nonns and pronouns was, until a compaiatnclv 
recent period, ^CI5 much more e\tensi\c than at present, and 
thej Mere employed in many eases where the picposxtion with 
the objectn e non takes its place ’ {MnrKJi) 

185 wander In that perUouB flood, I c Mil oicr that rlangcrotw 
sea 

180 The epilogue hegms here (see anal j sis) its scpanitcnc'ss 
from the rest of the poem is indicated bj the fact tliat in it 
Milton lays aside his “oaten flute " and icsumcs Ins omi person 
ahtj , and bs the mctnc<al and rhyming sf ructuro of the eight 
Imcs of n Inch it consists It is, m fact, a stan/a in Vltava Jlima, 
the arrangement of rhjmcs being abababee 

uncouth see note, VAlka 5 

1S7 with sandals grey, » c at the pey dawn Comp “grey- 
hooded eien,” Cam ISS The shepnerd had begun to sing at 
daybreak, but in his eagerness he had continued till cicning 

ISS Ho touched the tender stops of varions cinlUs, i r tliroiigli- 
out his song he had passed thiang]i.aanana.m''ods and had sung 
in inrious metres ‘ Quill ’ is hero iisccl in its primary seii«c sa 
reed, uhich Milton has already called ' oyten pipe ’ the npphea 
tion of this uord to the feather of a bird is secondary The 
‘stops’ of a reed or flute are the small holes o\cr which the 
fingers of tlie player are placed, nWo called icnt-holes or (ns m 
{shnkcspearc) outages ’ comp Com 345, “pastoral reed uitli 
oaten stops ” Tlie epithet * tender ’ is licrc Iraiisferrcd from the 
music itself to the stops, from the efllct to the cause 

ISO thought, care comp dfo« 1 1 25, “ Take no thovftbt for 
your life,” etc 

Doric lay, j^toral song so called liecausc Tlicocnlus, 
Bton, andftloschuB w rote their pastorals in the Done dialect of 
the Gi-cck tongue see note on h’Altrg 13C 

190 ‘Tlie sun, beniglou, had lengthened the fhadoics of the 
hills' Comp Yirgil,af i 83 

191 was dropt, had dropt see note, 1 07, and So 7 i u C 

192 twitched, plucked tightly around him 

his mantle blue The colour is that of a shcplierds 
dress, hence the allusion It is aery unprobahk that any allc- 
gorical ficnsc is uitcndctl 

193 To morrow, etc comp the Purine hlantl, by Fletcher- 

Home, then, my lambs the falling drops eschew 

To morrow shall ye feast in pastures now " 
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SONNETS 

million’s sonnets are of interest not merely from the circum- 
stances of their composition and from the subjects of which they 
treat, but also fiom the fact that they are, in metrical stiucture, 
closer to the Italian type than those of any other Enghsh poet 
The sonnet came to us ongmally from Italy, and hence Afilton 
meaks of it as the Petrarchian stanza It is a poem of fouiteen 
necasyllabic lines, the first eight formmg the octave, and the 
lemamuig six the sestet The octavo consists of two quatrains, 
and has its rhymes arranged thus — a bba, abba In the strict 
Italian type, a pause or break m the thought occurs at the end 
of the octave, but this rule is often disregarded by Milton The 
rhymes of the sestet are less stiictly governed by rule, and the 
first three forms employed by Milton (see subjoined metrical 
table) are all common m the sonnets of Petrarch, Dante, Tasso, 
and Yittona Colonna Ariosto chiefly follows what is here 
called Milton’s first form In the Itahan sonnet a final rhyming 
couplet was not allowed, and Milton uses it only once {Son xvi ) 
in Spenser and Shakespeare, on the other hand, this rhyming 
couplet is always present The sonnet must be absolutely com- 
plete m itself and must be dignified and full of strength It 
must be the direct expression of some real emotion, of some 
incident that has stirred the poet’s soul Judged by these 
requirements Milton's sonnets are seen to be worthy of the 
form in which they are cast, they are not fanciful expressions 
of some simulated feeling, but are straightfomard, majestic and 
impassioned Wordsworth might ii ell say of the Sonnet that, in 
Muton’s hands, “ the thmg became a trumpet, whence he blew 
soul animatmg strains,— alas > too few 

Metrical Analtsis. 

1st form abba, abba, ode, ded — 

Sonnets i , viii , xi , xiv , xviu , xxii , xxni 

2ndform abba, abba, ede, ede — 

Sonnets ix , x , xmi , xix , xxi 

3rd form abba, abba, ede, doe — 

Sonnets ii , xiu 

4tliform abba, abba, odd, ede — 

Sonnets xii , xv 

5th form abba, abba, ede, eed — 

Sonnet xx 

6th form abba, abba, odd, cee — 

Sonnet xvi 

Vthform abba, abba, ede, dec, off, fgg — 
{tailed) Sonnet xiia 
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The Italian sonnets (lu -vu.) arc of conrse, onnttcd from this 
edition. .As a guide to the student tre give a classification of 
the sonnets according to the nature of their subject (see Stopfoid 
Brooke s Milton, Clascal Writers senes) — 

I Personal i , ii , ■nii., ^ii , 'tix., xx , xxi , xxn 
n. To icomcr, iv , x , xiv , xxiii 
m Conirorerstal xi , xii , vua 
IV Political XV , XVI., xTu., xiiii. 


Soxsrr I 

The title is printed m brackets m the text, because it is 
not found in either of the two editions (1645 and 1673), 
superintended by 51iIton himself comp also Son ii , ix , xix , 
XX , XXL, xxiu, xiui There is no means of dating this sonnet 
precisely but it is placed first by Milton himself, and must be 
r^errei cither to the close of the Cambiidgc penod or to the 
beginning of the Horton penod (i e about 1631} It sbous that 
Slilton had even iu Ins first efforts at sonnet-imhng, resolved to 
adhere to Italian metncal motlels. 

1 0, nightingale 3^Iilton’s fondness for this bird shotrs 
Itself m B Pens 61>64, Comto> *234, 566, and cbetrhere It 
arrives in England about the middle of April Poets generally 
(as here) refer to it by the feminine gender, perhaps on account 
of the story of Philomela (see B Pens 61), but it is the male 
that is the song bird he sings on till the yonng arc hatched in 
the month of Jmie 

yon bloomy spray For ‘yon' see note, M Pens 52, 

‘ Bloomy’ stnctly denotes ‘blooming ’ i e coxered mth blossom, 
but if It IS objected that the trees arc not in blossom in Apnl, 
It mav he interpreted to mean ‘ covered mth buds,’ t c about to 
buret mto blossom. For the termination y (=. 4.5 lo), comp 
‘mas^*,’ B Pt-ns 15S ‘Spray ’ssprig (ifluch is radically the 
same ^ivord), unphes the breakmg np of a branch into a nmn^r 
of tuigs, just as ‘ tmg ’ itself (from the same root as firo) imphes 
a small dioot branching off from a latger one 

2. Warhlest, art accustomed to vrarhle The present here 
denotes not what is actually taking place, but what frequently 
takes place 

when aU the woods are stffl, when all the other songsters 
have ceased comp B Pens 61. 

3 £resh hojie, i e renewed hope 

4 tte jolly hours lead etc, » £ ‘while the bright hours 
her^d the approach of the happy month of May ’ The Horae 
(or Honrs) of classical mythology were regarded as the goddesses 
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ol the Seasons, \shose conrseisas tlescnbetl nstho dance of the 
Horiic The Hora of Spring accompanied Persephone e\ ery year 
on her ascent from the lonei world, and the expression “The 
chamber of the Horae opens” is cqunaloiitto “The Spring is 
coming ” The attributes of Spring — ilowcis, fragrance, and the 
bloom of youth — are accordingly transferred to the Hoiae 

‘Jolly*, the onguinl senseis 'festne,* and this w'ould suit the 
sense hcie , in Cb»i 9SG, Milton calls the Hours ‘ rosy -bosomed ’ 
In Chaucer, Spenser and others, * jolly ’ is used in the sense of 
the French jofi,=pleasing, pretty , in modern English it means 
incriy, and implies hoistcious imith 

propitious May Maj is here called propitious (t e faiom 
able) because it was regarded as fa\ouiable to loie, “whose 
month IS ei Cl May,” L L L i\ 3 The literal sense of ‘pro- 
pitious’ IS ‘ flying foniaid,’ a meaning which pomts back to the 
time w hen the Homans judged omens to be good oi bad according 
to the flight of birds 

5 liquid, smooth-flow uig, sweet ‘Notes’ is nominative to 
‘poitcnd ’ 

the eye of day The song of the nightingale is so sw cet that 
it lulls the day to sleep Comp Lyc 26, Com 078 , 

“ \N’hore day iieier shuts his eye ” 

6 Ftrst beard Tins line forms a participial clause, doing 
duty for a temporal clause introduced by ‘ w hen ’ In Latin this 
construction is frequent 

before tbe sballow cuckoo’s bill, i e before the unmusical 
notes of the cuckoo arc iicaid ‘Shallow’ here expresses con- 
tempt, as 111 Son xna 12 , m the same way we meak 
of sounds ns being iittn or w’cak ‘ Bill ' = song , by synecdoche 
the source of the song is put for the song itself The name of 
the bird is said to be derived from the sound made by it comp 
Lat cuciilus, Sansk loltla, both imitative 

7 Portend, foretell The nightingale and the cuckoo were 
regarded as rival heralds of Spnng It was a superstition that 
to hear the cuckoo befoie the nightingale betokened unhappmess 
for loiers 

8 have UDked , subjunctive mood, as ‘foretell,’ 1 10 

amorous power, power ovei the affairs of loveis (Lat amor— 
love) This IS an instance of transference of attribute ‘ amorous ’ 
can strictly be applied only to persons 

9 timely sing, smg in good time {» e be not too late as you 
• have hitheito bcen_) ‘ Timely’ is now used as an adjective, here 

it IS an adverb comp Com 689, 970 , ‘ tmiely rest ’ (adj ), 
‘timely tried’ (adv ) 
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bird of hate ‘Of hate’ is hero used passively = hated 
The cuckoo is feared and hated by the smaller buds 

11 As, since, here introduces an explanatory clause, giving 
the cause of the poet’s request 

too late For my relief, i e. too late to be able to relievo me 
An adjective preceded by the adi eib too is often followed by a 
gcrundial infinitive or a prepositional phiase, which is cquivnilcnt 
to an adverb and modifies the adjective The prepositional 
phrase corresponds to the Lat aii witli the gerund 

12 yet hadst, etc , t e yet thou hadst no reason why (thou 
slioiildst have sung so late) The word ‘ yet '(= nevertheless) 
intioduces an independent clause, and iiiaiks a contrast ‘ Wliy,* 
along vritli the unuerstood clause, is an attiibute to ‘reason ’ 

13 caU, name is here singular and m subjiinctn c mood Its 
two objects are * thee ’ and ‘ mate ’ 

his mate the use of the pronoun hit implies reference to 
the nightingale bj’ the feminine gender, ns usual , but it makes 
Muse mascminc, which IS unusual comp II Pens 47, iyc 19 

14 Both them In modern English holh, when used with pro 
nouns, IS treated either as an adjcotivo or os a substantive in 
the former case it follows the pronoun, eg iJtcm both, in the 
latter case ‘of’ is uiscited, e q both of them The latter use is, 
strictly speaking, not logical, for ‘of’ gives a partitive meaning, 
as m ‘ BIX of them,’ ‘ a few of them’ whereas in ‘ both of them ’ 
there is no reference to a pai t, but to the whole Tins is aimidcd 
ui Latin, w here ‘ all of us ’ is ‘ w e nil ’ (nos omnesl, ‘ how many of 
you vv ere there’ ’ is ‘ you how many etc ,’ (quoi estis ?) When both 
IS used witli nounsthcrc is greater choiccof arrangement, c g ‘both 
brothers,’ ‘both of the brothers,’ ‘both the brothers,’ and even 
‘ brothers both ' 

of their train For this use of of, comp L’Alleg 38, and 
for ‘ train,’ see note on H Pens 10 


SoifKBr n. 

Milton was twenW-three years old on the 9th of December, 
1631 this fixes the date of the sonnet, the Inst ho wrote while at 
Cambridge By the time ho took his degree of M A (1632) he 
had giv en up all mtcntion of entering the Chureh, and on account 
of this decision a fnend v entured to remonstrate with him The 
reply was a letter accompanied by this sonnet, which Milton 
described as a Petrarchian stanza in fact, nearly seventy of 
Petrarch’s sonnets hav e the same metrical structuio as this has 
1 How soon, exclamatory, not mtcirogativc 
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sttUtlo tlilcf of yontb Tuno is so called liccaiiRo youth 
pasfos aiiny iinpercoittibly auih tins phiaic compare Young’s 
“procra'-tiintioii is the rtmr of time,” and Pope’s “Time, the 
etc 

2. Stolon the verb is ‘hath stolen,’ and its object is ‘year ’ 
‘Steal* here implies that the twenty third j car had been com 
pleted, not, as "some think, that it had begun 

three -and twentieth this is a compound ordinal numeral 
in such cases it is tho final mcinlier of the compoiiiul that takes 
the onliinl sufti'e; comp ‘tncnlj-fA»</’ nitli ‘ three and- 
iirmtitlh ’ 

Jl hill career coni)> tho use of * full ’ in the phrases ' at full 
speed,’ ‘m fvlt swing,’ etc 

4 no bnd or blossom shew'Ut, i c gives no sign of inwaid fit- 
nc«s Comp 2 JJni IV i 3 — 

“ As in an caily spring 

\Vc see the appearing htuh rrhieh (o proiefi utl 
Hope gives not <!0 much warrant as despair 
That frosts w ill bite them 
Here s/i€ic't/i rhj mes w ith youth comp II Pem 71 

5 my semblance, etc,, le ‘perhaps my outward appearance 
Iwlics tho { ict that 1 ln\ e arrived so neai inanhbod, and maturity 
of mind may he much less cv ident in me than m some more for- 
tiinite natuics ’ Comp Pa7 Pat m HI 

G That I near ‘Tliat’ here intiodiiocs a substantive clause 
in apposition to ‘ truth '.ml 8 ‘that’ is a relative lutioducing a 
clause attributiv e to ‘ ripeness ' 

am arrlTed It is more usual in modern English to say 
‘have arrived ’ With sonic intransitive vcibs of motion (c g to 
go, come, arrive, enter) cither of the auxiliaries he and havt is 
used, in Dizahcthan writers both foims arc common thus ‘I 
ant arrived’ expresses my piesent state, while ‘I /laie arrived’ 
expresses the activity which preceded the present state This 
distinction of meaning is not now stnotly obsciwed, and tlie 
auxihaiy ‘have’ is m general use (, Sec Abbott’s <S'/iai Oram ) 

S timely happy, fortunate with rcgaid to time See note, 
S<m 1 9 

cndu’th^cndowoth, of which it is an older spelling It is 
from Er encfoiier (Lat i« dolate), to give a gift to cognate 
W'ords are doicri/, aidowmenl It has no connection with indue, 
which means ‘to clothe with’ (Lat in-diieir) The words are 
often confused 

9 bo it less or moro In this line ‘ oi ’ occurs three tunes, 
there being two pairs of alternatives -‘wficiftei it be loss or 

K 
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more,’ and ‘ tolicther it be soon or slow ’ In tbe first case 
‘ nlietlicr ’ is understood, in the second ‘ or ’= whether (a cognate 
word) 

10 It ffiigii he BtUl, etc , it shall in any case bo strictly in pro 

' portion to the lot foi which Hca^cn intends me We have here 
.Milton’s deliberate statement of his intention to become a great 
'jpoet The n ord ' shall ’ is emphatic 

even, equal, in proportion to an adjective 

11 mean, humble (Gcr qmiciii, common) The adjective 
mean =■ middle is a totally different u oi d, being from Lat 
mediua 

12 wUl of Heaven, sc ‘ leads me ’ 

13 AUls, etc This may moan ‘all 18 e\cn,’ or * nil that con- 
cerns me’, ‘my first consideiation is to use my poucre as one 
who IS conscious that God constant!}' secs and judges my 
work ’ 

14 Task Master's eye This is m allusion to the parable of 
the labourers in the vmcyaid {Matt \\) , in the letter which 
accompanied this sonnet Milton says, “Those thatwcic latest 
lost nothing u hen the Mastci of the a nicy aid came to gi\c c\ciy 
man his lure” Compaie the closing lines of 5ow xix 

Sonnets 111 to mi aiemltahan 


SoNvrr Vni 

The title is Milton’s oun This sonnet is iiispiicd by his high - 
conception of the poet’s task and of the poucr that lies in the 
name of a gieat poet to aicrt disaster and to leqnite those ubo 
honom theMusos ItwasiiritteninNoieniber, 1&42 Thcbattlc 
of Edgchill was fought in Ootobei of that year, and the royal army 
then marched to attack London This uas the ‘assault’ c\ 
peeted, and Milton, haiiiig been an aetiio pamphleteer on the 
side of the Parliament, might naturally hate feared that his 
house uould not escape tiic Boyalists if they succeeded in 
entering the city The ‘assault’ neiei took place, foi the 
loyal army letreated uheii the pailianieiitary anny, imdcr the 
Earl of Essex, moved out to meet it 

1 Colonel IS here a trisyllable, though usually a dissyllable 
It IS fiom the Ital coloneUo, the leader of the little column (» r 
at the head of a regiment) It has no connection with Lat 
corona, a cron n {SI eat ) 

Knight In Arms, a title confcricd on persons of high rank as 
a lecogmtiou of military pioucss See Shak lltch 11 j ,S 

2 Whose chance This is a peculiar consti notion, n Inch may 
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be resolved into ‘whose lot it may be to seize ’ It implies 
doubt, not that the house will be seized, but as to the particular 
officer that may seize it 

these defenceless doors The word ‘ these ’ is used because 
the sonnet ivas written as if to be affixed to the door of Milton’s 
house , it would thus bo a mute appeal to the besiegers 

3 ever, at any tunc, on any occasion 

4 him within, etc , ‘ protect from injury him that is within ’ 

5 He can req[uite thee, t e the poet can rewaid you by 
rendering you famous “in his mimortal verse ” Comp Shake- 
speare’s S'on 81 — 

“ Your monument shall be my gentle verse ” 

‘Requite’ is literally the same as ‘repay,’ from re and 5 «i<= 
freed or dischaigcd 

charms, magic verses comp II Pens 83 and note 

6 call, ‘ bring doum or bestou fame on such honourable acts 
as these,’ viz guaiding the poet’s house and piotectmg him 

8 Whatever dime These words are in apposition to ‘ lands 
and seas ’ ‘ dime ’ (comp Com 977) is radically the same as 
‘climate,’ and here used in its original senses a legion of the 
earth ‘ Climate ’ has now the secondary sense of ‘ atmospheric 
conditions ’ 

The meaning of the Ime is, ‘ Wlierever the sun shines ’ 

9 the Muses’ hower, poetical language foi ‘ the poet’s house ’ , 
comp Lye 19 

10 Ematblan conqueror, Alexander the Gicat (the Sikander 
of Indian history ), king of Macedonia, of uhich Emathiauasa 
proinnce. 

hid spare see note Arc 13 

11 house of Fmdarus Pindar (b c 522 442), the greatest 
lync poet of Greece, was said to have been bom at Thebes , this 
cify had been subdued by Philip of Macedonia, the father of 
Alexander the Great, on whose accession the Thebes attempted 
to recoiei tWr liberty (bc 33fi) Alexander, to phnisli them, 
destroyed the whole city ivith the exception of the temples and 
Pindar’s house 

temple and tower Some legends affirm that the temples 
were not destroyed 

12 repeated air, i e the air or chorus haxing been recited 
The adjectiie here is not a meie attribute, but lias the force of 
an adxerbial clause givmg tlie circumstances under which the 
e\ ent took place ‘ the air had the pow'ei to save Athens, because 
it was repeated * Comp the Latin use of participles and of 
clauses w'lth gn? and qmppe qiii in such cases 
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13 Bad Electra’s poet, Euripides (n c 480 406), hero called 
“sad Elcotra’s poet” becauso in one of Ins tragedies lie deals 
with the history and charaotcr of Electra, the daughter of 
Agamemnon, and because it ■was n chorus from tins tragedy 
that mo\cd the Spartans to spare Athens Euripides (like 
Homer and 0\id) was one of Milton’s fasounto classical authors 

The ndjootue ‘sad’ is sometimes taken ns ijuahtjing ‘poet,’ 
Enripuics ha\ ing been of a sei lous and austere disposition such 
an arrangement of the m ords m ould not be allowable in modem 
English, though there uould bo no ambimiity in Latin Tlie 
more obiioiis rending is to rofei ‘sad’ to Lirctra, who, owing to 
the murder of hei fatiicr bj hei mother, often bow nils her sad lot 

14 To save, etc The Sjiaitans took Athens, nc 461, and 
deliberated ns to how the city Bhoiild bo dealt with It was 
pioposod by some to destroy it utterly, but a Phocian singer 
liaiing recited pait of a chorus from the Jilftlra of Eunpidcs 
while tiic decision was still in suspense, the hearers were so 
moved that they agreed it would lie disUoiiourablc to dcstroj a 
city that had given birth to such great poets 


SoNsrr IX 

Tins sonnet, w niton pioliablj in 1644, bus no title in Milton s 
editions, and wc liaio no certain clue to the name of the lady 
addressed in it 

1 Lady, that, etc The iclatiic ‘that’ here introduces an 
essential charactciistic the full nominative of address occupies 
the fiist fom lines of the sonnet, the piiucipil verb (/ins/ c/io’icn) 
occuiiinginl G The. ichitiic occurs four times in tins sonnet, 
m three cases novt to its antecedent, and in one case sopaiatcd 
fiom it by being placed at the cud of the principal danse 
the latter is a iKoucul arrangement in Milton , comp Son ii 

8 , M 11 

prime The words ‘ prime ’ and ‘ earliest’ together cmpbosiso 
the early choice made bj the lady (Lat ;» fii-st) ‘ Ear- 
liest,’ \ery caily, the supcilatuo being merely intcnsiic (as 
often m Latin) see note, Jl Pens 12 

2 the broad way and the green, the brood and giccn way 
This sonnet is full of Biblical imacciy comp JifaU \ n 11, 
" Ih oad is the way that leadeth to destniction ” By calling It 
gieen ns well as broad, Milton signifies that the waj' of the 
sinful is not meiely easy to traa cl, but nttrnetive 

When two ad3cctuc3 refer to one object, this arrangement of 
words cannot be imitated e tf ‘tlic broad way and the green ’ 
would, in oidinaiy prose, imply that there avere two ways, one 
green, the other broad 
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3 vitb those few, j e ui company with the few lef erred to in 
3fa(t vii 14, “ Narrow is the -way which leadcth unto life, and 
few there he that find it” ‘Those’ is theiefore used demon- 
stratively 

art eminently seen, i c thou art conspicuous * Eminently ’ is 
here an essential part of the predicate , ‘ to he seen cmmently ’ 
= ‘ to be seen to ho eminent’ (Lat twinicns, standmg out) 

4 That labour, etc Comp Bamht, i 3 — 

“ Do not, as some ungiacious pastors do. 

Show mo the steep mid thorny nay to heaven, 

While, like a pufi’d and reckless lihcitinc, 

Himself the pj j»n ose path of dalliance treads ” 

5 The better part, etc i e thou hast chosen, as Mary and 
Ruth did, the hottci part, viz , deiotion to God and heavenly 
things The poet hero likens the lady to two women mentioned 
in the Scriptures as having made a sunilni choice Maiy and 
Martha were two sisters, of whom the latter was tiouhled about 
w'ordly affaiis, while the former had “ chosen that good part, 
which shall not he taken away from hei ” (Lule x ) Snmlaily 
Ruth, the Moahitess, lefused to leaic her mother in law, saying 

‘ ‘ Thy people shall ho my people, and tliy God my G od ” ( Ruth, i ) 

6 overween, think arrog.uitly, think too highly of themsehes 
The word, though frequent m Milton, is now neaily obsolete 
except as a participial ndjectne, ‘ ovenveening ' = conceited, 
arrogant It is from the verb ween, to suppose, think , now 
obsolete except m the parenthetical clause ‘ I ween ’ (A S 
xoenan, to imagine) 

7 fret their spleen, become spiteful oi ill-humoured The old 
theory of “humours ” placed the seat of anger and ill-humoured 
melancholy in the spleen, a spongy gland situated above the 
ludneys , hence a spiteful person is said ‘ to have the spleen ’ or 
‘to he splenetic ’ Shakespeaio uses the adjectives ‘splemtive,’ 

‘ spleennil,’ and ‘ spleeny ’ So m Latin siomachua w'as used foi 
ill-temper comp ‘melancholy,’ L’AUeg 1 ‘Eret,’ to excite, 
hterally ‘ to eat away ’ (A S f retan) 

8 Ko anger find In thee, t e they do not excite your anger, 
but your pity 

pity and ‘ruth ‘ Ruth ’= pity It is not uncomniou to 
find m poetiy two nouns of the same sense thus connected by 
and this is sometuncs to give emphasis, and sometimes it pomts 
to a usage rendered necessary when the Normans settled in Eng- 
land It “ sprang out of the mutual necessity felt by two races 
of people and tiro classes of society to make themselves mtel- 
ligmle the one to the other It is, m fact, a putting of colloquial 
formulae to do the duty of a Erench-English and an English- 
French vocabulary ” ‘ Pity’ is the old Fr ptM, from Lat pielas 
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(fiom ^\hich our ■\\ord ptdy is diicctly demed) ‘Ruth,’ now 
obsolete (except m poetiy and in the adjccti\e rtUhlfus and its 
dematii cs), is from the i erb me, to bo soriy' for (A S hredtean) 

The 11 ord hero ihymes n ith HtUh m 1 3, an instance of ii hat is 
called an identical rhyme, which is not now tolerated in English 
poetiy Such rhymes oooiu occasionally m Chaucer and Spenser, 
and twice in ShaLespeare 

‘ Pity ’ and ‘ ruth ' are objects of the i orb ‘ find ’ 

9 Thy care la fixed comp Pmlm cxii 7 
zealously see note, L'AVni G 

10 odorous lamp Tlic lady is hcic likened to the fiic wise 
in gins of Sciiptuic (Malt \x\ ) who, unlike then foolish 
sistcis, wore carcfid to take oil in then ic^sols with then lamps 
when they went out to meet the Bridegroom, and t>o wcic able to 
gam admittance to the marriage feast ‘ Odoious’— fragrant 

deeds of light, i e good deeds Comp ilf of f'cnicc 
"So alnnea a good deed in a naughty woild ” , also Matt v ]S, 
“Let your light so shine before men that tlicy may sec your 
good woiks ” 

11 hope, etc Comp Romans, v 5, " Hope niakctli not 
ashamed ” 

ho sure Thou, etc , > « lie Miro (that) thou hast ginned 

12 Bridegroom, in allusion to the parable of the Ten Viigins 
(see 1 10) The woid is from A S hryd, bride, and r/nma, man 
the r in ‘ giooni ’ is due to confusion with A S gtomc, a groom, 
which IS a totally ihfici'cnt word 

feastful, fcstiic 'Fcastful.’a hybrid word, is now obsolete, 
bemg one of a laige number of adjoetucs foniicd by means of 
the word/ttW and now disused, e q cliarmfiil, despairful, excess- 
ful, etc ‘Feast’ is from Lat fcstni, joyful, there are two 
denied adjeotiics in common wo— festal and fcslne, of which 
the tcimuiations arc of I-atin ongm 

13 mid hour of night, houi of midnight 

14 Hast gained The scnucnco of tenses here should bo ob 

sen ed In the dependent clansc w c hai o a present and 

in the pimcipal clause a perfect (hast qamed) the sense is, ‘ at the 
moment the bridcgioom passes to bliss, at that x cry’ moment thy 
entrance is complete (t c has been gamed) ’ 


So^^ET X. 

This was written m 1C44 or 1645 , it is the latest of the sonnets 
prmted in the edition of 1645 Phillips, the nephew and bio- 
grapher of Aulton, iclates that dunng the time the poet was 
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dcsortcti by his first Avifcho “made it ins chief dncrsion now and 
then of an cNcning to M&it the Lady Maigaiet Ley Tins lady, 
being a woman of gicat wit and ingenuity, had a paiticular 
honour for him, and look much delight in his company, ns likc- 
w ise Caiitain Hobson, hei httbbaiid a \ eiy accoiiiplishcd gentle- 
man ” Botli she and her fathei are in this sonnet complimented 
on their political \ lew s 

1 that good Earl James Lej , boi n 1 5.12, w ns made Loi d High 
Treasurer of England in 1624, and Loid Eiesidcnt of the Council 
in 1627 Both these oflicea arc alluded to in the sonnet “He 
had been icmoicd fiom the High I'lcasiiiciship to the less 
laborious ollice of President of the Council, ostensibly on account 
of his old age, but really, it was thought, because he was not 
sufliciciitly compliant w itli the policy of Charles and Buckingham 
lie died in ^Itirch, 102S-0, immediately after the dissolution of 
Charles’s Tiiird Pailiamcnt , and, as the sonnet hints, his death 
was belies cd to ha\e been linstcncd by political anxiety at that 
crisis ” (Masson) 

The construction 'Daughter to that good Earl’ should be 
noticed , the preposition of is coininonly used 

once President ‘Once’ is hcie an adseibial adjunct to 
‘President,’ for when a noun stands in attribiitiie relation to 
another noun, it may bo modified by ads erbs It is not ucces- 
8.in’, tlicrcfoie, to explain ‘once’ as an adierb modifying ‘was’ 
uiidci'stood 

2 her, i c England’s 

3 in both unstained, t e not has ing, ui either of these ofilccs, 
sullied Ills icpiitation by taking biibcs Tee’ is from the A S 
/eoh, cattle, property, now' used of the puce paid for seiwiccs 
see note. Son xii 7 

4 more in himself content Ihis docs not mean that he re- 
signed of his own aocoid, but that, "when dismissed, he went 
w illingly ” the constiuction is, “ (being) more content in himself 
(than in the enjoyment of office) ” 

5 sad breaking There is here a play upon the w ord ‘ break’ 
applied in 1 5 to the (bssohing of Parliament, and in 1 G to the 
effects of this upon the old Earl In the foimci sense ss e speak of 
the breaking up of an assembly, and in the latter of a person’s 
roints or health being broken Milton calls the dissolution of 
Cliarles’s third l?arliament a sad one, because it show ed that the 
King had entered upon that bne of conduct which led to the 
Civil War The demonstrative thal implies that the Parliament 
referred to is too well known to need further mention comp 
1 8 

6 as that dishonest victory, etc , t e in the same way as the 
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victory at Chaeronea broke the heart of Isocrates The word 
‘dishonest’ is here used m the sense of Lat vihoncslus — 
honoiuablc in the same uay our uord ‘honesty’ has not the 
high sense of the Lat honestas t= nil that is honourable Milton 
calls the victory dishonest because it m as ‘ fatal to liberty ’ in it 
Philip of Macedon defeated the combined Athenian and Theban 
forces, BC 33 S, Greece thus losing her independence Chncionca 
uas a city of Boeotui 

8 with report ‘ With ’ = by means of The use of the in- 
striuncntal %oith is not now so common ns in earlier English, and 
IS never used to denote the agent In Chaucer u c find “slam 
loUh ( — by) cursed Jews ” 

that old man eloquent , Isocrates, one of the most famous 
of Gicek orators, uho, at the ago of ninety nine, died four days 
after hearing the report of the disaster at the Chaeronea ho 
the good I^rl of tlie sonnet died foui days after the dissolution 
of Parliament 

9 Though later born, etc , “ though I was bom too late to 
hav e knouTi your fnthei nt Ins best, yet, mctliinks, 1 am able 
from seeing you to judge what he was like ” Chiton does not 
mean that he u ns born after the Earl's death, foi the. Earl died 
tu enty years after Milton’s birth 

Than in this lino is a conjunction introducing an elliptical 
clause depending on later It is difficult to give a satisfactoiy 
syntactical explanation of such clauses v> o may expand it into, 
‘ Though I was born later than fl should has c been in order) to 
hai c known ’ sec note on than. Son w ii 2. 

10 by you, through or by means of yon 

11 motblnks, it seems to me Hcie me is the dative, and 
thinls IS au impcrsonnl x erb (A S Ihtncan, to appear), quite dis- 
tinct from the verb 'I think,’ which is from tlio A S thencan, to 
cause to appear Por a similar relation compare drml with 
drench ( s to cause to drink) 

yet In this Ime yet = up to the present time , in the pro 
Mous hue yet = nexmrthelcss 

13 That all both judge yon That here introduces a clause of 
consequence in adverbial i elation to wdl, and co ordinate with 
so comp “He spoke so fast that I conld not understand ” 

Both in this line is strangely plaecd the or^naiy form would 
be ‘ All judge you both to relate them (i f your father’s \ irtucs) 
tridy, and to possess them ’ The co ordinate words are relate 
and jJosseas the one is preceded by both, the other by and 
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SOKNET XI 

The t« o sonnets (xi and xu ) and a few Greek verses are all 
the poetry that Milton wrote m 1645 , they were probably written 
after the publication of the first edition of his Minor Poems in 
that yeai These two sonnets breathe the air of controversy, 
into which hlilton had thrown himself smce 1641 Bis desertion 
by his first wife m 1643 had turned his attention to the question 
of Dll orce, and in August of that yeai he published a pamphlet 
entitled TAe Doctrine and Discipltne of Diioi ce Jiesloi ed This 
was followed by other thiee tiacts, viz The Judgment of Martin 
Bucer concerning Ditorce , Tetrachordon, or Expositions upon the 
four chief places in Scripture which treat of Mai i inge , and Colas- 
tenon a liephi to a Nameless Aimcer against the Doctrine and 
Discipltne of Divorce Owing to these pamphlets Milton was 
re^rded by many as the proponnder of doctrmes that were cal- 
culated to undermine morahty and destroy the beauty of social 
and family life Tlie Piesbytenan divines ivere especially sei eie 
on him, and from this tune he was generally legarded as having 
gone oi er to the ranks of the Independents His w ife returned 
to him in 1645, probably before these two sonnets were written, 
so that he was the better able to throw ridicule upon those who 
had regarded him as lightly estimatmg the sanctity of inarned 
life 

1 writ, w'ntten All v orbs of the strong conjugation originally 
formed their past participles in en owmg how ei'er to a tendency 
(very common m Elizabethan wiiters) to diop the suffix, many 
strong verbs have now' two forms of the past participle, c g chid, 
chidden , bid, bidden , bit, bitten , wnt, written , wlule others 
have lost the form m en altogether, e g spit 

of late, lately comp the adverbial ‘ of old,’ ‘ of yore,’ etc 

Tetrachordon This Greek word means * four-strmged ’ 
appbed to this pamphlet because it expounded four passages of 
Scripture 

2 woven (dose, etc Here Milton characterises his own piosc 
style, and mdicates coriectly its most striking featuies, a’iz. 
close reasorang and involved yet scholarly syntax, due largely to 
his use of Latm constructions The ‘ matter ’ refers to his argu- 
ments, the ‘form’ to their arrangement, and the ‘style’ to Sie 
diction employed 

both strictly speakmg, both and should couple only two 
notions, but hlilton sometimes uses them to jom more than t^vo 
comp “ The God that made both sky and earth and heaven ” 

3 The subject new This may be taken absolutely it is 
equivalent to an adverbial adjunct of cause, the meaumg bemg. 
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“Because the subject was no\el, the hook attracted readers, 
but when the novelty wore oflf, it was little read ” The punctu- 
ation w'ould, however, justify the leading, “Tlie subject (was) 
new ” see note, U Ptns 25 

walked the town awhile, t e. was eii dilated and read 
throughout London for a tune ‘Awhile’ = for awhile (A S. 
/ncfl = tune) 

4 Kumbeidng, reckoning or estimating the Lat numera is 
sometuncs used in this sense The meaning is that the book, 
fiom the close te\tuie of its thought and language, was a test of 
the render’s ability 

now seldom pored on, non seldom catcfnlly read In modem 
English we say ‘to pore ove>,’ and the passive form is not used 
‘Pored on’ rhymes with ‘word on’ and ‘Goidon,* and line 7 
ends m the middle of a w ord we can only suppose that Milton 
takes these libeities because the sonnet is written in a jocular 
mood and with the intention of ndiculiug his detractors Yet 
Dr Johnson after w aids quoted this piece as a repicsentativo 
specimen of an English sonnet ' 

6 some in file, i e some passers-by stand, one lookmg over 
another’s shoulder, so long that, while they aie trying to qiell 
out the title, one could walk to Mile End Green 

7 false, adverb comp ‘ close,’ 1 2, and note, i/’/Jffep 56 

mile End Green “ a locality in Whitechapel, about the 
distance which its name mdicates from the central parts of the 
City of London, and tlie common terminus ui Milton’s time of a 
staid citizen’s walk m that direction” (Masson) 

8 "Why, exclamatory ‘ Is it harder^' is a rhetorical question 
meaning ‘It is not harder to pronounce,’ etc 

Ootdon, ColhUo, Alacdonncl, Galasp those, which aie m 
Milton’s opinion ns ‘ rugged ’ ns the name of his ow n book, are all 
Seottish names, chosen because they weie home by men who had 
fought under the Marquis of Monti osc on behalf of Kmg Charles 
George, Lord Goidon, had been slain in one of Montrose^ battles , 
the other tlirce names all refer to one peiwon, nz Alexander 
Macdonald son of Golkittoch, son of Gillespie, son of Alexander, 
son of John Catauach Ho w as a pow erful Highland chief, called 
Colhttoch because ho was left handed (from a Gaelic word) 
Galaip is Milton’s coiruption of Gillespie , there was a Scottish 
Presbyterian dmne of this name, and the poet, as an Inde 
pendent, may havm meant to ridicule him as well as the High- 
lander “ 

hcvvn Milton originally wrote ‘barbaious,’ then ‘rough- 

our like mouths, i e moutlis like ouis In the fomer 
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phrase * like’ is an adjectue, m the latter it has the foice of a 
preposition The cvplanation is that in Latin both -would be 
translated by the adjective si7nift&=likc , e g sirntbs sui is eithei 
* like himself ’ or ‘ his like ’ 

grow sleek, lose then niggedness 

11 made Quintilian stare This Ime forms an attiibutne 
clause to ‘ names’ see note on So7i i\ 1 

The names w ere so uncouth that Quintilian, the most famous 
of Boman rhetoricians, ivould have been astonished if he had 
heaid them Quintilian (a d 40>118) in his Imlilutcs lays great 
sticss on the judicious choice of uords as an element of style, 
and there is no doubt that Milton also here ex.pi esses Ins own 
dislike of the guttural sounds and othei peculiarities of the 
Scottish tongue 

12 like ours, as ouis docs The words form an adxeibial 
adjunct to 1 13 , “thy age did not hate learning ns ouis does ” 
If the w ords be taken as qualifymg ‘ age,’ they must be cqiiiva 
lent to * unlike ours ’ 

Sir John Cheek (1S14-1537) He was the first Professor of 
Gieek at Cambridge, and aftcrw'aids tutor to Edward VI , he is 
here mentioned probably because he had been a member of a 
commission appointed by Pailiament to codify church law (m- 
cludmg the law of dnorco) 

13 worse thou toad or asp, t e worse than (it hates) toad oi 
asp Instead of ‘hate worse’ we ordinarily say ‘hate more’ 
An asp IB a venomous serpent 

14 taught St The verb < 0 leach takes two objects (1) ‘Cam 
bridge and King Edwaid,’ and (2) ‘Gieek ’ 


SONM.T xn 

This IS a more indignant, and less jocular sonnet than the 
preceding 

1 to quit their clogs ‘ Then ’ is used because it refers to the 
mdividuah living m the ‘ age ’ or period 

‘Quit,’ to gi\e up, leaie Tlie clogs or hindiances rcferied to 
are the restrictions upon divorce udiich Milton wished to see 
removed 

2 By, by means of 

the kno-wn rules, etc, i e “before divorce was restrained by 
ecclesiastical and other laws " 

straight see note, Unxv Comer, H 10, and L’Alleg 69 
harhaxouB noise, t e clamour raised by vulgar and ignorant 
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persons Comp the language of /*rtr Krg in 49, “And what 
the people hut a heid confused, A inisccllancous rabble,” etc 

4 Of owls and cuckoos, etc Milton purposely chooses aiumals 
whose cues arc unmusical One cditoi thinks Milton miw* ha\o 
seen n painting in winch the Spanish poet, Lope de 1 ega, is 
represented as calmly engaged in writing while surrounded by 
dogs, monkc 3 ’s, etc This sonnet shows, howeier, that Milton 
had not altogether presen ed his own cqu.iniinit}’’ 

5 those hinds The reference is to a fable told bj 0\ id in his 
Mtlamorplmw Wlicn Lcto, called Latona by the Romans, fled 
from the w intli of Juno, she took in hei arms her ‘ twm-boin 
progeny,’ Apollo and Diana being fatigued, she attciiiptcd to 
drink of the wjiter of a small lake in Lj’cia, but w ns pros ented by 
rustics w'ho railed at hei In her disticss she prated for help, 
when the instics were immediately turned into frogs Hind is 
fiom A S Milan, domestics 

7 after, afterwards 

held the Sun and Moon in fee, Apollo being the god of the 
Sun, and Diana goddess of tlie Moon Milton maj jicrc hint 
that ho also, in spite of jirescnt detraction, hoped to make a 
great name for himself ‘'Fo hold in fee’ is to haioalrtoluto 
right " An estate in /o' mmple is an unqualified iiihcntanco in 
land unlimited in its duration ns to descent ” Comp Wonls- 
worth “ Onoo did she liold the gorgeous East m fee ” 

8 this is got, etc , 1 C this is the result of laying great 
thoughts bef 01 e the lulgar Comp Malt mi G. “ Oi\ c not that 
which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast jour pearls licforc tlic 
sw me ” ‘ Pc.li 1 ’ is here singular, because used gcncncallj 

9 bawl for freedom Comp Tcnnjson 

“ He that roar^i foi Lihaty 
Pastor bmds a tyrant’s power — Piiion of Sm 

11 Licence Liberty In his Tctrachordoii Milton wrote, 
“ The Exposition here alleged is neither now nor licentious, as 
some now would persuade the commonalty, although it be nearer 
truth that nothing is more now than those tcaeliers thcmsch cs, 
and nothing more licentious than some known to bo, whose 
lypociisj yet shames not to take ofTcncc at thS doctrine (i e 
Libaly of Diiorcc) for Licence, whereas indeed they fcai it 
would rcmoxc licence and lc<avc them few companions ” 

12 who loves Uiat (i e Libertj'), etc in Tenure of King s, 
Milton says, “None can loie freedom heartily but gooffk’fficn , 
the rest loi e not freedom but licence ” ‘ Wlio ' is the subject of 
‘loies,’ and the first clause 'who loics that’ forms the subject 
of the second it is now' usual in such cases to use the compound 
relatne wkoeia The position of who at the beginning of the 
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clause is due to the fact that it was originally used only as an 
intenogative pronoun ' 

13 rove To shoot ai i ovcjs was to shoot without any partic- 
ular aim A * roi 01 ’ u as a kind of arrow 

14 For all this waste We may explain ‘for’ as=*in spite 
of,’ a meaning n hich it often has when followed by ‘ all ’ ‘ All,’ 
however, is not an adjective qualvfymg ‘waste,’ as is seen by ex- 
panding the phrase into ' Foi all that his waste of wealth could 
do’ Comp bhakcspeaie, “Foi all he be a Roman” { andZfvwB 
A'at 73 


SONMIT Xlla 

This 13 a true sonnet of 14 lines, plm a tail or ‘coda’ of 
SIX lines both parts are constructed accoiding to the rules 
strictly observed by Italian w liters The tone of the piece 
IS Anti-Picsbyterian Failiament had lesolved in 1642 that 
government of tlie Church by archbishops and bishops was mcon- 
venient, but the ordinance foi the abolition of these ‘ prelates ’ 
w ns not passed by the Commons till October, 1646 The Presby- 
terians in Parliament then called foi the suppiessiou of all 
religious sects that w ere not in sympathy with tlie Presbyterian 
fonn of Church goiciumcnt and Milton, as an Independent, 
taunts them with being “ the new forcers of conscience ” He 
legal ded religious intolerance as equally inonstious, whether 
under a Presbyterian oi an Episcopalian system 

1 Prelate lord, go^ ernment of the Churcli by archbisliops and 
bisliops A ‘prolate’ is strictly one placed oier otheis (Lat 
prae, before , ladis, boine or bi ought) 

2 stiff vows, inflexible decisions 

renounced hts Liturgy, given up the Episcopal form of 
scnice Tlie Lituigy is the Book of Common Prayer, the 
reading of winch w-as, in 1644, prohibited even in pm ate 
families seiere penalties weie incuned by those comicted 
under this law ‘Liturgy’ is tlie Gieek letfourgm, public 
scrvioe 

3 To seize, etc , i e in order that you might seize upon the 
endowments left \acant by some of the clergy Milton ivas dis 
gusted with the eagerness with winch Presbyteiian dmnes 
scrambled foi v.acant offices, it showed, as he thought, that 
tlieir didike of Episcopacy arose fiom envy, not abhorieuce 

Plurality, the holding of more than one ecclesiastical 
hvuig , one who dpes so is a pluraiwt By the phrase “ w idow ed 
whore ” Milton refers to the Church as deprived of its prelates, 
and at the sam6 time signifies that the noldmg of profitable 
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offices In the clcigy vras d«#tastef\»l to him Comp Son vu 
and/.yr 113 118 

6 yo . see note, Ate 40 

adjure the dvll sword, i e solomnlj call upon the civil 
poiicr to aid joii 

7 ride, o\ crude 

Claastc Hierarchy, ccclcKiastica! go\ eminent bv Clo^^fx, 
Tlie CloHt 01 Clmiio was the name cnin to the small I’resljj 
tonau cQuit of cich pansU, and uhtn llpiscopaej was abohihed, 
the Preshjtenans wished to establish the Scottish system of a 
gradation of Church Courts '1 he Independents, on the contnirj , 
thought that each congregation shimld he independent ‘ Cla*-'sic’ 
IS not non used in this piiniary sense, in *r/n«<ic norks,' ‘Givtk 
and Roman r/a<i»ic«’ it icfcrs to htcratnic of the highest class. 
‘Hieiarclij, tuicicd goitrnmcnt (Creek /lliro^, sacred , arvhnn, 
to lulc, seen ui aicAbishop, orc/iangel, ett ) 

S mere A s and Hutherfard Ad«m Stenart and ftamnel 
Rutheifoid, two hurttish Prosh\ tciiiui pamphltteirs who 
MgoronsR opposed tlie Independents The former puhlisheil 
hw pamphltts under the initials A S Ruthcrfonl was Proft^or 
of Divimt} in tin. Uimcinity of 8l <Viulrcns, and sat in the 
Westminster Absemhh 

' Merc ’ (I at nu nia=unmueil, pmc) In niizahcthnn n ritem 
it often ocuira in the sense of ‘ unadulterated * Comji Mas 
fcingoi’s Vinjin Mwiyr “Tliou art a mere I am an 0, 1 am an 
as ’’ 

0 intent see note -Jir 'll Ticnth points out th.it in earlier 
English ‘to intend ' meant ' to Iw nctiially and c.iniesflj engaged 
in doing,’ liai’uig no reference to the fiiliirt. as it non lias 
Milton hero takes the Apostle Paul ns his type of n good 
pieaehcr 

11 heretics Xonoid could better illustiatc Milton's mean* 
mg , It stuctly denotes ‘ one nho makes a choice,’ and the iwel 
lidd that e\er\ man must choose foi hiiuseU what to liclioic 
But the noul has come to he applied lu rcpraich to all nho, in 
matters of religions liehcf, arc in opposUioii to established and 
wuloly accented opinion Such (icrsons ire also s^d to he 
‘heterodox,’ n Inch originally meant * thinking iliflercnth from 
others’, it now means ‘diffining fiom the m.ijoiity,’ and htneo 
‘unsound’ or ‘ohjcclionahlo ’ 

12 shallow Hdwards comp Son 1 Hand Arc tl ite\pity>cs 
contempt. The Res Thomas Edn aids, a London preacher, had 
"Wfched the Independents in a ni-etehcd pamphlet in which 
Milton IS branded os n heretic foi his i icws on disorcc 

Scotch tyhat d’ye call The Scotchman here refened to is 
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(Prof tliinks) IlolKrt Baflhc Professor of Dnnnitj in 

the Univcrsjtj of Olasgow, ^rlio ha^l in 1645 attacked 2tIilton for 
hte op^nlO^'^ on divorce The poet signifies that the attack had 
made bitlc iniprc««’on on him : he cannot ei cn remember his 
oppo'icnt s name. He thn*- consigns him to ohhnon 

J4 pacMng Tlie meaning is Tlic meetings of the West- 
niin'lcr Assembly of Dinnes ivc-c more unfairly constitnted hy 
the CTclu'ioa of Independents than mere those of the famous 
Couucil of Trent bv the exclusion of Protestants, The Council 
■mas lield at Trent in .\nstna-Hnngaty from 1543 to 1563 for the 
purpose of taking measures against the Reformation We speak 
of a ‘packed mretmg, a ‘jwcked’ jury, tvheu asdeavours are 
made to secure undue a eight for one side of a question 

15 Hc-c folloi.s the ‘coda’ of the sonnet, fonning one long 
adverbial cliuse ©f purpose or result 

1C Trtth* shears, i <• by depmung you of your potvera, and 
thus restoring the m holcsomc influence of toleration For use of 
‘ their ’ see xii 1 

IT Clip your phylacteries, etc , t <■ check vour pnansiical 
p’usttn'ion® to 'Tijv'nor holmcss tuongh not inflicting upon j on 
tliat phvs’cal sufTenng v-lucli you would fam mthet upon 
‘heretics ' 

Tlse plijlactcrj among the Jems -mas a slip of parchment 
inscnlwd inth passages of Scripture, worn on the left arm or 
forehead see 2Ialt \\ui. 5 

baulk your ears, cheat vour cars of their deserts by sparing 
them Tiic modem spelling is loll to hinder, to cheat, used in 
sucit phrases as ‘to Ik: l-^lLd of one’s design ’ Milton hints at 
the fact tliat puni«hnicnt by mutilation uas not uncommon in 
Ins day William Prvnne, a Presbytcrian, bad had Iiis nose and 
ears cut off fo*" amting against Episcopacj and against the 
tiieatre in the time of Laud. 

1*? succour our Just fears, rclieie us from the fears that now, 
with goo'I reason, possess ns ‘ Just *= 3 nstifiable. ‘Succour’ 
13 here co ordinate mth ‘ clip ’ 

19 they, the Parhament- 

In your charge in the charge or accusation against you, 
■when the part 3 of toleration comesinto pom er 

20 Kew Presbyter old Priest Tticre is a double allusion 

here- (1) litcrallv’, the word priest is merely a contraction of the 
ftreek jnotbyUro^ elder? compare such pairs of words as 
diamcmd amf adamant, fnnry and j>hnnfai>ii, and fAnrahisti’, 

fandfr and ^randa’ (2) the new Presbj'tcnan ivas characterised 
!>j’ thb samp intolerant spim as the Episcopalian or cien as 
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the Roman Gathobc The same allusion occurs m Areopagihea, 
•vrrittcn a year before this sonnet 
in Com 322 and 748 Milton in a sunilar way connects the 
meaning of a n ord nith its derivation 

writ large Hero also the two meaiiiiigs appear, (1) Pm- 
bi/fet IS a longer word than Pnest, and (2) the name implied, to 
Milton, even greater intolerance For ‘mat’ see *'>o« ti 1 


So>T.*ET xin 

This first appeared as a recommendatory piece prefixed to 
Choice Pfahne, put into Muste fin Three I’bices, composed ip 
Henry and HV/iam Latces, Bt others, and Servants to His 
Majestip (IbiS) The title of the book shows that Henry Lawes 
was a Rojalist, but this sonnet indicates that the poet had not 
allowed a dificrcnce of political opinions to weaken his fnend- 
ship with the musician a common lo\c of music nmted the 
hearts of the tw o men Moreoici, the sonnet was a ^oiitancoiis 
tribute of regard, and had been WTittcn two jears before Lawes’ 
book iras pubbshed Lawes wiotc the imisic ol Arcades and 
Comvs 

1 Harry. This familiar foim of address strikes the key>iiote 
of personal afiectioii 

tuneful and well*meaBnred song Lawes was romnikablc 
for his success in settmg songs to music " Ho communicated to 
lersc an orimnal and evpressne melody, he exceeded lus pre- 
decessors and contemporaries m a pathos and sentiment, a sim- 
pbcity and propnety, an articulation and mtclligibilit> which so 
natnrallj adapt theinsclics to the words of the poet ” Tins 
extract explains the allusions to Lawes’ music ui the sonnet, c g 
* tuneful,’ * well measured,’ ‘ just note and accent,’ ‘ smooth 
air,’ etc. 

2 span, measure 

3 Just note and accent, the melody being snited to the words, 
and the accent of the iiiusic correspondmg to the accent of the 
language 

to scan With SQdas’ ears, i e to mismatch the melody and 
the words m a stupid maimer The xerb ‘taught’ has here, as 
Its second object, tw o infinitn e clauses — ‘ how* to span ’ and ‘ not 
to scan ’ See note. Son xi 14 

‘ Midas’ eai-s,’ i e ass’s eai-s, denotmg want of intelligence 
This is in allusion to Midas, the King of Phrj gia, w ho had been 
appointed judge m a musical contest betw eeii Apollo and Pan, 
and decided lu fax our of the latter Apollo, indignant, changed 
his cats into those of an ass 
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4 committing^ diort and long', bnnging together short and long 
qrllables <nhich correspond ronghly to •what we call unaccented 
and accented s^llahles) Commit has here the sense of Lat 
commitUre, to match, to bring together , it never really' had this 
sense in English, Shakespeare uses ‘commit’ in the sense of 
‘ transgress,’ but this is not the meaning here 

5 exempts thee, etc , distinguishes you above all other 
musicians, redeems you from mediocrity Comp Horace, Od^ i 
1, ftecemtint jioptdo ‘Exempts is sinmlar, although the subject 
is ‘ worth and skill ’ • these form one idea 

6 enough for Eu'jy, etc , sufScicnt to cause the cniious to 
turn pale A similar idea occurs m Arc 11-13, compare also 
“wrinkled care, ’ “spare Fast, ' etc 

7. Shalt he 'wnt thy name shall he handed doivn to posterity 
as that of the man who, etc. Compaie the u'e of irnle in the 
phrase “ Write him down a traitor ” The Lat fcnho, to ivrite, 
occurs in this sense — 

SnSttris Yano fortis et hostium 
* Victor ” Horace, Carm I x Vi 

8 couldst humour couldst best suit your music to the 
English tongue To humour a jicrson is to adapt one s mood to 
his 

10 priest of Phoshus’ quire, the leader of the chon of Phoebus 
(Apollo), the god of song and music For ‘quiie,’ see II Pens 
162. Poets are often described as forming the choir of Apollo, 
Homer hawig been m«pired by that god ‘'Tlieu',’ ml II, 
refers to the jioets formm" Ins chon , Lawes liavmg set to mnsic 
short jKjems ■written by a mrge number of well-known authors 

11, happiest lines ‘ Happy ’ = well-e-spressed. See Ejnt on 

M of ir 31, and comp Lyc ^ 

hymn or story The story referred to is that of Anadne 
by Cartwright (1611-1643), set to music by Lawes 

12. Dante , Casella. In his Purgatono, canto u , the poet 
Dante tells how, after emerging from Hell into Purgatory, he 
saw a vessel freighted mth souls come to be purged of then sins 
and made fit for Paradise , among them he recognised one of Ins 
friend^ Casella, a Floreiitme celebrated for his skill in music 

13 wooed to sing, pleaded inth to smg Dante asked Casella 
to sing some soothmg air to console his spirit, and Casella com- 
plied by smgmg one of Dante’s own sougs 

14 Met Purgatory Purgatory is called ‘ milder ’ by com- 
parison -with Hell it was the place oi state in u Inch sonis uere 

E unfied or purged (Lat purgare, to make iJiiic) Dante tells 
ou, on arrnal at the gate of Purgatory, Ins forehead uas 
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nnikerl %nt1i seven P’s l—jKfcata, sms), one of winch ho would 
lose at e\eiy stage until he icachcd the nter which dnided 
Purgatorj from Pandise 

‘ Met’ IS a participle qualifying ‘whom,’ and line 14 is cquivn- 
Icnt to a subordmatt clause. Tins is tlio Latin use of the parti- 
ciple. 


SovifEr XIV 

Nothing more is known of the lady addressed than what is 
supplied in tlic heading It w ill lie ohserred that, as in Sonnet 
i\. fwliich IS also addressed to a \ntnous woman), the poet 
makes frequent use of Sciiptural phrascologj- Its date is 1040 

1 parted from thee never, which nc\cr left jou neicr is 
emphatic 

2 ripened, hroiight to perfection The aeib is here used in 
an active sense In Sou ii 7, ‘npeness’ is similarly used to 
denote moral growth 

to dwell with God grammatically, denotes the extent of 
the action expressed by ‘npened ’ Comp Pealmwm 6 

3 earthy load Of death. Human life is fleeting, and is here 
called a "load of dc.ith ” Comp Horn vii 34, “Who shall 
dcliicr mo from the body of this death"; also 1 Cor xv 49; 
see also note, II Ptns 92 

4 from life doth sever nhicli separates ns from eternal life 
This mortal life is oiilj hfc so called, the futnre and immortal 
life IS true existence 

5 Thy works and alms Compile/*, x 4 "Tliy prajers and 
thine alms are gone up for a mcmonal liefore God ’’ 

The liistorj of the nord ‘ahiis’ illustrates how the fonn of a 
w ord maj gradually come to di^^nisc its origm It is singular, 
not plural , and comes through l^tm from the Greek cMmotffiie, 
this became in A S abmcsai’, then alma (tno syllables), and 
flinlly ttlmt It has thus dw mdlcd from six sj llahlcs to one 

good endeavour, i e good deeds In inotlcm Engbsh It 
would mean well-meant or good efibrts, whether succcssfnl or 
not Here it means duty actually performed, hemg from Fr 
d^-iotr, duty, and the xcrhal prefix hi 

6 nor in the grave, etc. they were not forgotten after jour 
death Contrast this w ith the lines in >Shak Juhvt> Caesai — 

" The evil that men do bx es after them. 

The good is oft interred w ith their hones ’’ 

7 golden rod Faith is here represented as pointing the xvay 
to hoaxen means of a golden rod In poetiy saints are often 
repiesented ns bearing xvands or rods. 
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8 Followed i c your good deeds follon cd you to heaven ‘ For 
c^er ’ IS in this line an atinbutitc adjunct to ‘jay and bliss’ = 
eternal, 

9 Imew them best Thy handmaids . knew them best to be thy 
handmaids = knew best that thej were thy handmaids A com- 
parison of these tuo rendermgs will show that such verbs as 
* knou , ‘ say,’ ‘ thmk ’ may have as their object either a substan- 
tive accompanied by an infinite e or a substantive clause The 
former is a Latin idiom, and is h'cquent m Milton , it is not so 
common m English as it was e g in Anglo-Savon we find ‘ They 
say him h\e,' i c, ‘Tliej" say fhaf he is aliie ’ 

1 1 that, etc so that, having lieen thus beautified, they fiew 
np to God’s piesenco 

12 speak. 'The earlier editions read ‘spake,’ but the present 
tense implies that the good de“ds of the ladj plead for her at 
the judgment-seat 

13 thenceforth, from that time onuards this adicrb modifies 
‘ rest,’ not ‘ bid ’ For ‘ bid ’ n=ed as a past, comp Arr 13 

14 drink thy fin, etc Comp Pmtm xxxn., “Thou sbalt 
make them dnnk of the n\er of thy pleasures,” alluding to the 
uaters of eternal life 

Grammaticallj , ‘ thy fill ’ mvj be taken to denote the extent 
of the action implied bj the verb some, however, regard it a.s a 
cognate object 


SOVNET XV 

This, and Sonnets xvi , vvii , and xviu, were not published m 
Milton’s lifetime their lefercnces to Pre Bestoration jiolitics 
did not allow of their publication m the second edition of the 
Minor Poems (1673) The siege of Colchester occurred duim" 
what IS call^ the Swund Cird iror— a rising of the English and 
Sottish rojalists on behalf of Charles L, then a prisoner m the 
Isle of Wight The ®iege was conducted by the commander-m- 
chief of the Parliamentary armies, the third Lord Fairfax , and 
lasted more than two months (1648), during which time the 
inhabitants endured all the miseries of famine Fairfax was a 
great general, a poet and a man of culture, and ililton’s sonnet 
IS a tribute to his success on a jiarticnlar occasion and to his high 
character 

1 name in arms, reputation as a soldier The poet here speaks 
of Fairfax’s European reputation as a commander in almost the 
same words as he speaks of his own reputation as a pamphleteer 
in Son xxui 

2 Filling Tins is an example of sjllepsis, the word ‘filling’ 
being applied to ‘ month ’ and to ‘monarchs ’ m different senses 
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^ her, Europe’s 

amaze, nmarement conslernation an alhi'iion to the offeef 
tljat the doings of Parhainont would lm\e on ttio minds of other 
kings besides Clinrles 

Ino w ord ‘ ainarement ’ is n hybrid, atnaz' { s in a mare) being 
Teutonic, and tlic bulBx mmt Romanic Manj words originally 
used botii as ^e^b3 and nouns, exist onlj as ^erbs, e*} ornate, 
icn/c, letiie, all of winch occur m Milton lu both use** 

4 daunt , see // /*«!<( 137 

{) virtue, \aloiir see // /’rns 113, note. 

ever brings Victory home “Tbmigb tlie credit of the par- 
liainciitir\ triiininh has brcii populailj nllached to the greater 
name of Cromwell, it was to I'anfax tliat it was in great incasuit 
line” {PaUaton) 

R new rebcUions This sonnet Im mg heen w i it ten during t he 
sitgc of ('olchestcr, the jioct iniist lie icfci ring to the various out 
breaks whicli together form tlie Second Civil War — in Wales, 
Kent, Esst\, .nul the west of England 

7 Their Hydra beads It waS one of the lalwnra of Hercules to 
dcslroj the monster Hj dm it Ind nine heads, and as each he id 
was stiiick oir two new ones grew forth in Its place hniu> the 
epithet Mndm headed’ applied to a rchclhon, nn epidemic, or 
other ev il tint seems to gam slrenglh from each emkavour to 
repress it 

£al 3 o Kortb the meaning is, ‘Though Scotland, Innng 
hrokcii her alhnucc with the Parliament, renews tlie war on the 
pretext that the Eiigli«h havcf.ulcd toohocric the Soffmii Iteatiu'’ 
and Coi cnan/ ' Tim is Milton s vnevr of the matl<.r, 

8 to imp their serpent wings, i e ‘to strengthen the Eiigb«h 
royalists, as a hawk’s broken wing is tm/ird or htrengthened l)j 
the insettion of new feathers ’ Ennpidcs speaks of»tho iiionskr 
lljdri as a w ingcd scipcnl 

An ‘imp’ 18 properlj a graft, or shoot, and wii. applied in n 
good senfcc to the scions or 3 'ouiiger mcmliera of a fomilj K\cPi>t 
in Its technical sense m falconrj {asm this hue) it is now apjilied 
onlj in nn iincompbincutaiy sense, eff to 1 cnmblcsninc child, a 
w ickcd spint, etc 

9 yet a nobler task, » c. a yet nobler task 

10 Stan breed, continue to breed ‘ But ’ in tins lino = except 

12 . public faith public fraud ‘ Public ’-m public affau.. 
Tlie reference is to the fact that thcarmj Icidcrs (cinelk lude 
pendents) charged the Parliament (cbicflj PieabjtcrnnsJ with 
misappropiiation of the war funds, and w itli hnv mg (akeu bribes 
from royalists. 
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7 Darwen stream, tins falls mto the Ribhlo near Pieston 
in Lanca^iiie, whore Cromwell lontcil the Scots ui 1648 (see 
Son XV ) 

imbrued, stained This is an niiusiial application of the 
woid, as its literal sonso is ‘ soaked ’ or ‘ moistened ’ Both nnhme 
and wibw aie oiiguially from a Latin root meaning to dunk m 
01 imbibe imbiue is usually applied to matciial objects, and 
tmhw to a person’s mind, language, etc 

8 Dunbar field The battle of Dunbar (Sept 3, 1650), in 
Mhicli GiomwoU defeated the Scots, they uere not crushed, 
however, and Cromwell hod to march south as far as Worccstei 
bcfoie he finally oiorthron the royalists ‘ Bcsoiinds ‘ is singn- 
Icvi , it may bo repeated with each of its three noininatiics 

9 Worcester’s laureate wreath The battle of Worccstei ims 
fought on the 3rd of September, 1631, the annivorsaiy of Dvin- 
bai On the same day, sci cii years latei , Cromwell died Hcncc 
Byion’s allusion to “his day of double \actory and death ” He 
called Woicester Ins * cronning mcioy ’ , hence Milton’s allusion 
to the laureate Wicatli ‘Laureate,’ composed of lauiels, a 
token of inctory The title ‘Poet Laureate’ arose from an 
ancient uniiersity custom of picscntuig a wreath of lain cl to 
graduates in rhetone and poetry 

yet Btai Yet=ne%crthcless , Btillsyel (adicrb of time) 

remains To conquer, i r lemains to be conquered This idiom 
IS a relic of an older use of the mfimtiie fcoinp ‘ a horse lo stW), 
in nhich tlie woid to has its full forco as a prcposition=:*much 
remains to the conquermg ’ 

10 her IS emphatic 

11 new foes These are not the “ new forcers of conscience ” 
of Son xna, , but still nener foes, viz , those Independents who 
were not in faiour of full spuitnal uidcpcndcncc 

12 secular chains, i e the bonds of a State Church Milton 
was 111 favoui of absolute separation of Church and State 
‘Secular’ (Lat secvlum, an ago oi generation), that which 
belongs to the present age, ns opposed to that which concoms a 
future life, hence the woids ‘secular ’and ‘sacred’ have come 
to be opposed to each other, like ‘ tcmpoi-al ’ and ‘ spiiitual ’ 

13 Help this IS the only imperative in the sonnet , it Iwjnwa 
the special appeal for which the poem was written 

14 hireling wolves comp Xyc 114 The word ‘hireling’ 
ex]^>resses Milton’s contempt for all w ho served the Church for 
payment, “ whose Gospel is then maw ’’ 

whose Gospel, etc , i c whose sole object is to obtain 
'™wdly benefits for themseli es ‘ Gospel ’ = God spell, the story 
of God It IS sometimes used as a general term for any religious 
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^stcni, aiul, still nioi c m itiuly, foi nuy rule of life , e <7 ii e say 
that one man’s f/osyjcf is to bccoiiio rich, another’s to hocoinc 
famous, ami so on It is aptly nscil in this sense hj Milton, and 
at the same tunc suggests that Gospel -nhich the cloigy oiujht to 
hill e adoptccL 

*Mttw^= stomach, used figuratnely for appetite 01 desire 
comp Lyc 119 


Sonnet XVn. 

This sonnet, untten 1052, has the same immediate aim as the 
preceding one It is addressed to Sii Hemj Vane (1612-1662), 
who -was then forty yeais of age he is called ‘the yonngei ’ 
hccausc his father uas then nli\c He cntcicd the Long Paiha 
incnt as M P foi Hull at the age of 27, hai mg previously dis 
tingnishcd himself ns Goieinor of hlassachusetts m Amenoa 
At the date of the sonnet he uas a member of the Council of 
State He was beheaded in 1062 on account of Ins republican 
simpathics As an Independent he had taken keen interest in 
the questions of State and Clraich, and was of an enthusiastic 
and Eomeuhat fanatical disposition Attempts haie recently 
been made to exalt his ability ns n politician, but u ith dubious 
success “Cleier and attractiio, a good spcnkei, and indus- 
trious and able in transacting busmess, he nei or became a wise 
politician, he nas conceited and impetuous, and just as in 
religion ho iins gi\en to mj’sticism and extravagant xnganes, so 
in politics he was a theonst and a di earner who mlccihis con- 
duct by abstract considerations without lecogmsing his oivn 

P osition or the needs of his times ” (Saturday Peiiexo, Dec 1S8S) 

1 18 the more ncecssai'y, thcrefoie, to bear in mind that Milton 
m this sonnet refers chiefly to the fact that Vane had, in Alassa- 
chnsetts, had occasion to consider the relations of Church and 
Shite 

1 IVith this Ime compare the common expiession, ‘an old 
head on yoimg shoulders ’ 

2 Than whom, etc ‘Tlian’ hero looks like a preposition 
gov cming ‘ whom ’ but than is a conjunction, and if followed by 
a noun or pronoun some w ord or w'ords must be supplied before 
deciding whether the noun or pronoun is m the correct case , e q 
“ I admire you more than Ae”=more than Ae adnvrcs you , “ I 
admire you more than Am”=more than I adirtre him In the 
case of the relative whom it is difficult to supply the ellipsis 
tins IS seen if a personal pronoun m the same case be substituted 
for it, eg “a better senator than Aim,” w hich wmuld be w rong 
The use of whom after than is a curious anomaly 

3 helm of Borne By a common metaphor taken from the 
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stcciiDg of 11 ship we ppeaK of Ihc ‘hulni of a state, * » c its 
goi eminent 'J’lio highest council in Romo w ns the .Senate 

govns, not arms, st.natoii.il ivisiloin, not gcncialship: 
comp L'AUcq “Milton means, what is ccit.unly true, 

that the fighting jiow ei of Rome could not ha\ o coped n ith these 
iinadeis hud it not been directed by the ndiniuistiatiic ability 
of the Senate ” (P.ittison) 

4 The fierce Eplrot Aliican bold Pyiilius, King of Epirus, 
andHivninbal, the great C.vi thagmian geucial Pj riliu8,ono of the 
greatest gciicidls of niitKjiiit^i imaclctl Itiily iii 280 rc in his 
fiist campaign lie gamed a Mctoiy at Hcraclc<i, hut with such 
loss that he sent hia mmistci Ciiic.as to Rome with proposals of 
pe.aco These were 1 ejected hj the henatc and Cincas, on his 
leluin, spolvc of the Senate as an .issenihlj of Kings The war 
continued till 278 

Hannihal was compelled hv his fathei to swear cfenial enmity 
to Rome Uc fought against Rome ftoin it c 2M) till his death 
thiitj seicii jcaib l.itct 

5 yniether to settle peace, etc these inlnnlno clauses arc 
c\plunator} of ‘sage counsel,’ 1 1 ‘Settle pc ice ’= arrange 
terms of jioacc , * unfold the diift of hollow states *=lay bare the 
ic.ll iiitoiitions of untrastworthy foioign go\einmcnts ‘Drift ' 
s aim 01 inc<i.ning, literally ‘that whten is dri\cn’, ni colloquial 
English wo say, ‘What aio yon tbmwj at’’=;Wliat is your 
metining’ 

G hard to be spelled, not easily understood Milton here 
compliments Vane os a skilful diplomatist Comp R Pem 170 

7 upheld p.aiticiple qualifying * Ivor’ 'war ’ is nominatnc 
to'maymoio’ Comp notoon&o» mu 14 

8 two main nerves, i e the tw'o chief icqmsilcs foi c.iiryiiig 
on a successful war, vu , amis and wealth The idea is a com- 
mon one, occmiing in Cicch and Latin w liters, and being still 
current in thcphiasc “smews of war" (Greek item on, a smew) 
Ciccio speaks of money as itei vt Itellt , and Tacitus has the words 
“ No pcivcc wuthoiit wai, no war without nionoj ’’ 

9 equipage, ucccssaiy matciials what Shakespeara calls 
“piide, pomp, and circumstance of glorious wai ’’ 

10 spiritual power and civil The mcaumg is ‘ Thou hast 
learned (as few have done) what the tiuo nature of civil and 
ecclesiastical rule is, how they differ from cacli other, and what 
their relations ought to be ’ Por ‘ ci\il,’ see note, U Pens 122 

11 Which few have done the antecedent to the relatu o is the 
whole object of the verb ‘host learned,’ mz,, ‘to know both 

each ’ The phrase corresponds to on explanatorj clause m 
Latin uitrodncod by qttod 
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12 toounds of either sword, « c the limilsof the powei of the 
Church (-the suoid spiritual), and of the State (the suoid 
temporal) Some would identify these with the “two handed 
engine,” Lyc 130 

13 Eeligion is said to look to Vane for support as a mothci 
docs to her eldest son 


so^^•ET xvm 

This sonnet, written in 1655, refers to a massacre in April 
of that 3 car of the inhahitants of ccitiiin Piedmontese rallejs 
in North Italj These people (Vaudois or 'tValdcnscs) had, 

in their jioiertj and seclusion, prcscried a simplicitj' of 
worship resembling that of the eailj' da 3 s of Clinstiaint^ , but 
in January, 1655, tlie 3 weie ordered b 3 ’ the Turin goiemmcnt 
to conform to the Catholic religion Those w ho refused w ere to 
lca\c the countr 3 ' within three da 3 ’s tindci paui of death 
Kcinonstmnccs were \aui, a massacre was ordered, and for many 
daj s the Waldenses w cic exposed to the most frightful atrocities 
IrVbcn the ncu s rciclicd England the indignation i cached a w lute 
heat, and Cromwell sent letters (written in Latin b 3 Milton) and 
an ambassador to the oflending Duke of Sa\o 3 ' demanding the 
withdrawal of the cruel edict, a Fast Dn 3 ' was appointed , and 
the sum of €40,000 w as subscnlied for the iclicf of the sufferers 
The result was that thC 3 'were allowed to leturn in peace to their 
\allc3’S and to worship in their own way 

3 Even them who kept tby truth see note ahoi c ‘ Kept so 
pure’=prescr\ed so free from the ntual that had crept mto the 
Boman Catholic Church ‘ Tliem ’ is the object of ‘ foigct not ’ 

4 worshiped stocks Milton consideied Boman Catholicism 
to be idolatrous ‘Worshiped,’ also sjielt wor/fftijrf Now that 
the participles of such words are almost cxclu*!n ely formed by 
cd the filial consonant is doubled, thus, iconshtpyed this indi- 
cates the nature of the lowcl sound, compare the sound of 
‘ hoped ’ and ' hopped,’ ' striped ’ and ‘ stripped ’ 

5 In thy book, etc Here agam w e hai e biblical phraseology 
comp Psedm xn 8, “ My tears, are they not in thy book’ ” 

their groans Who, i e. the groans of them who see note, 
L’Alleff 124 

7 Slain, who were slain 

rolled mother with infiuit, etc Snch an incident actually 
took place “A mother wws hurled dowm a mighty rock with a 
little infant in her arms, and three days after was found dead 
with the child alive, but fast clasped bctivcen the arms of the 
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mother, which ivere coU aiwl Btiff, in«oiimch that tho&e that 
fomtd them had much ado to get the child out ’ 

9 ‘ The \ alleys redoubled {=re-cchoed) their ones to the hills, 
aud the hills m turn redoubleil them to heaven.’ 

10 martyred blood and ashes EOtr, an allusion to TcrtuUlan s 
saying, “The blood of martyrs is the fcid of the Church ” 
Milton prayrs that tliis massacre may be the means of spreadmg 
Protestantism •%vherc%cr Roman Catholicism prevails 

1 1 doth sway, got ems, holds sway 

12 The triple Tiprant, the Pope in allusion to the triple 
crown {tn'oroi *ftr) or tiara nom by him as head of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Comp Fletcher s n orils in /.ocio-'-tf — 

“ Three mtlred /roinn the proud impostor nears. 

For ho m earth, m hell, in heaten will reign.' 

that from these, etc , m orticr that from the blmd and 
ashes of the Waldcnses the number of Protestants may increase 
a hundredfold ‘Hundredfold* is here treated as a plural ante- 
cedent of ‘ who ’ 

13 thy way, God’s way, the true religion. 

14 fiy, flee &om, avoid For this use of * fly ' comp. Sams 
Agm latfl. 

the Babylonian woe, Papaev see I?ev ttii and v\liL 
Tlie Pnritans considered the Churcli of Rome to he the Babylon 
there mentioned. 


Sosycr XES 

Hus sonnet, probably written m IC55 is one of !Milton s first 
references m poetry to that blindness which bad gradually crept 
upon him since 1(H4 and had in 1C52 blotted out bis sight for 
e\ er He contmned in spite of his affliction, to act as Secrctam 
for Foreign Tongues to the Conncil of State during Cromwell^s 
protectorate the references m this sonnet to his enfon^d 
‘waiting are to the poetical ivork for which he considered 
himself set apart 

1 spent, evhansted. 

2 Ere half my days, sc. ‘are spent ' His blmdness was total 
when he was 44 y ears old . he died m 1674 

dark world and wide These are touching words m the 
mouth of a bhnd man 

3 that one talent The full construction is ‘and {when I 
cw^der how) that one talent, which (it) is death to bide. (is> 
lodged with me useless ’ Talent (Lat lakrtun, a balance) = 
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something weighed in a Kilance, lienee applied to ‘money 'and 
nmta^hoiically (as m the Scriptuic parable of the talents) to 
‘ God 8 fflft ’ the word has tlnis acqmied the sense of ‘ a natural 
gift 01 ability,’ and there is even an adjectn c from it — ‘ talented ’ 
= clever, possessing natiiial ability Milton modestly compares 
hunself to the servant who had rccencd only one talent (see 

Mait XXV) 

which is death to hide, te to hide which is death To 
leave one’s powers unemployed is equivalent to mental and 
spiritual death ^ 

4 more bent, sc ‘is’ ‘bent,’ determmed 

6 lest He returning chide, i e lost He, on his return, loprove 
me for sloth This use of the picscnt participle, instead of an 
adverbial clause, is a Latmism see note, Son xiii 14 In the 
parable mentioned above, we icad “ Aftei a long time the loid 
of these servants cometh and maketh a reckoning with them ” 

7 Doth God exact day-labour The allusion is to Si John, ix 
4 “We must work the works of him that sent me, while it is 
day , the night cometh, when no man can work ” 

light denied absolute constniction, equivalent (as often in 
Latin) to a conditional clause, » if light is denied 

8 I fondly ask * Pondly ’ « foohslily See II Pens 6, note 
Tins is the principal clause on which the preceding seven Imes 
depend the whole passage well lUnstrates the mv'ohed nature 
of Milton’s syntax It may be analysed thus — 

A Principal clausa I fondly ask, otc 

Under J 1 Doth God denied (suhst clnuso) 

A 1 2 When I consider cliido (adv clause) 

Under j (1) How mv light is spent (suhsk elausc) 

2 I (Z) (How) that ono talent useless (subst. clause) 

Under (I) a Ero half wide (ndr clviiso) 

,, , b Whlth is death to hide (adj elvnso) 

unucri.j;'^ c Though niy soul luxoimt (idy clause) 

Under c (a) Uest chide {ndt clause) 

10 his own gifts, i c the talents entrusted by Him to man 
Who for construction, see note, Son xu 12 

12 thousands, i e thousands of angels ‘ Angel ’ is literally 
‘ messenger ’ See Pai Lost, iv 677 

13 post, hasten Primarily posf = something fixed , then a 
fixed place or stage on a Ime of road , then a person who travels 
from stage to stage , and finally any quick traveller. 

14 stand and wait, i c ‘those who, iinahlc to do more, calmlj 
submit to God’s purposes, also lender Him genmne sen ico ’ 
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SoNsiT XX 

This sonnet, Miitlen in lOrM oi piwis that eicu in liis 
liliiidncss Milton tould he L’Allegio ns well as II IVnseiosn it 
IS mhlicsseil to a son of that Henr> Law rente mIio was Vicsitlout 
of Cioimvell's Cotinci! (IWl) ninl a intinJRi of his Jfon *‘0 of 
Loids (1{»57) We do not kiioH which of Ins sons is nieant, hut 
it w as piobably Hem y , then .dwiit tw eut \ tw o j tsi s of age Ife 
was one of a nunditr of jouiig men who, admtniig MilUnia 
genius, delighted to Msit him, to talk with liim, n<ut to him, 
walk with linn, or wiitc for him 

1 of virtuous father Tlrtaons eon comp Horace— 

•* 0 nmtic pulchra, lili v pidchrior " 

2 Now that tho fioldo, etc imw, vhtn the htld«, etc 3 ho 
use of ‘that’ foi ‘when’ was oine evtrtm«l\ (smiinon. hut its 
vbc IS now riro except iiftci the adterh • now ’ (Ahholt, t* 2Jvl ) 

ways arc mire The use of the noun * mtn ’ insU* id of the 
adjectno ‘ imij ’ is signiikant of the ht.ite of tho lamdon Blicets 
in rain j' weather 

3 Where shall wo sometimos nieot’ a (pnstion which iniplub 
that, as they can neither walk into thocouiitr) iioi in thcstricls, 
they iiinst meet indoniw 

■1 Help waste, i c help tswh other to spend see iioti, xUr 
1 ^ Gomp.iro Horace, “ inomntem sacjic diciu nvero fiigi also 
Milton’s kpxiaplmm Damotm, iS 

what may bo won, etc * tluis gaming from the fiitlcnic nt 
season wlntcwcr good may ho got h\ iticctiiig togcllioi the 
pleasures indoors will compcnsite foi the loss of onr walks oiit- 
of doois 

C Favonlus a ficquent name in I„itiii pootrj' fot Zephjr, the 
West Wind {sea fjAUtif 19), it w.is this wind that iiilroduced 
the spiing, ‘melting stein winter,’ ns Hoi icc wijs In one of 
his mosques Jonsoii calls Faionins “fnthci of tho spting ’ 

relnsplro here nsed litcinli} , ‘ to hrciUlio new life into ’ 

8 neither sowed nor spun an ollusiou to Mait m 2S, 
“ Consider the lilies of the hold, how they grow , thej tod not, 
«®*ther do they spin, yet I say unto jou that men Solomon iii 
all Ills glory was not arrayed like one of these ” ‘ Spun ' is liero 
a past tense , sec note, Lyc 102 

9 neat This is from Lat nitulus, bright, attractu c. 

light and choice, teinpoiwte and well chosen 

10 Of Attic taste, ‘ such ns would please the simple and renned 
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Athenian taste ’ Thcio may also be n kind of allusion to the 
fact that their food uoiild he seasoned uith ‘Attic salt,’ n com- 
mon term for spvrkling uit — ^foi what are called m 7^’ A Kcjrio 
** quips and cranks ” 

1 1 artlhl, shoinng art or skill This is its radical sense , it 
18 non used in a less dignified sense, \ iz , wily or cunning A 
smiilar change of meaning is seen m artless, cmmnq, etc See 
note, L'Alleg 141 

12 Warble infinitive after ‘ hear ’ 

Immortal notes comp UAUcg 1.37 

Tuscan, Italian Tuscany being a compartment of Italy 

1,3 spare To Interpose, etc, t e ‘use them spaiingly ’ The 
I^at JW 1 rei r ii ith an iiiiliiitii o * to rcfi am from ’ , and the Latin 
icib tcniprmie may iiican cithci ‘ to refiain from’ or 'to spare ’ 
There is tlicrefoic no doubt of Milton’s meaning 

14 not unwise, veiy uise By n figuie of speech the tuo 
ncgativcb sticngthcn the aiFirmativo sense comp ‘no mean 
applause ’ (Son ^x^ 2 


So>*>Er XXI 

This sonnet was imttcn about the same timers the picceding 
one, and in a similai mood of cheerfulness Milton wishes, in 
Cyriac Skinner’s company, to thioiv off for a time the cares and 
Monies of his Sccictaiyship and calls upon lus fiiend to lay 
aside his study of politics and of mathcniatical and physical 
science Cyiiac Skinnci was gruidsoii of Sii Eduaid Coke, the 
famous laii-yoi and judge (1549 1C34), and author of numerous 
legal M orks of great i aluc 

1 bench Of Bntlsb Themis Coke was Solicitor-General in 
1592 and aftenvaids Attoniey General ‘Bench,’ a long seat, 
hence a judge’s scat, and so used metaphoncally foi Law and 
.Justice Themis, “the personification of the ordei of things 
established by law, custom, and equity ” 

2 no mean applause see note, Stm xx 14, above 

3 Pronounced Pronunltatio is a Latin term for the decision 
of a judge, and we speak of a judge jtronouiictnrj sentence Comp 
Lye 83 

in his volumes, e q The Institutes of the Laws of England, 
liepmls, m 13 lols , and Comments ics on Lyttleton 

4 at their bar, i c in adiiiinisteiing the Law ‘bar’ is used 
metaphoncally foi ‘ a legal tribunal ’ 
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19X611031, pervert, tiv ist Wrench and to on// are both allied 
to iimnff, so that wrong means strictly ‘tnistod,’ just as ngM 
means ‘ straight ’ 

5 ‘ To day resolve with me to drench deep thonghts in such 
mirth as will not aftei wards bring rogiet ’ ‘To diencli deep 
thoughts’ may be compared with such phrases as ‘to drown 
care/ 

6 after, afterwards 

7 Let Euedid rest, etc lay aside the study of mathematics, 
physical science, and pohtical questions Skiimei was a diligent 
student of all these subjects Euclid, the celebrated matlic- 
inaticiaii, is here by metonymy put for his w oiks the name has 
almost become synonymous w ith Gcometiy 

Artibimedes (n c 287 212), a mathematician and physicist of 
the highest oidci, hied at Syracuse when that city was taken, 
he was killed while intent upon a mathematical problem He 
wrote on come sections, hydiostatics, etc 

8 what the Swede Intend, se * let i est ’ Hie i orb being ipliiral 
‘Swede’ mustheiobo plural, just as we say ‘thoSwuss,’ ‘the 
French,’ ‘ the Dutch,’ etc , to denote a w hole nation ‘ Swede,’ 
howcier, is not now so used, the adicctno being ' Sw'cdish ’ and 
the noun (singular only) ‘Sw’ede,’ hence some editions lead 
tesomds Wlien this sonnet was wiitton, Charles X of Sweden 
w as at w’ai with* I’oland and Bussm, and Louis XIY of Fiance 
with Spam 

9 To measure life, etc , t c Icain in good tunc how shoit life 
IS, so that you may make the most of it As Milton says in Pm 
Lost, “ What thou hv’st Live well , how long or shoit pci init to 
Hcai cii ” ‘ Betimes ’ (by time) -= in good tune the final s is tlie 
advctbial suilix 

11 For other things, etc , tc Heaven has tenderly oi darned 
that thcic shall be a time for mirth as well as anxious thought, 
and disapproics of the conduct of those who make a display of 
then anxiety and refuse to rejoice even when they may w ell do 
so Comp “ Learn to jest in good time there’s a time foi all 
things,” Com of h/rrots, ii 2, also “Be not therofoie anxious 
foi the moirow for the moiiow will be anxious foi itself 
snlBoient unto the day IS the eiil thcieof,” xi 34 


SONNFT xxn 

Tins sonnet, omitted fioin the edition of 1873 owing to the re 
ference in the closing lines, was wiitton on the thud Universal j 
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of the day on yhich Milton’s blindness became total it must 
thc’^cfore Im e licen composed in 1653 

I tills three years' day in prose ne saj, ‘this tliree 
years,* ‘three years tliis day,’ or 'three jears ago today,’ all 
adverbial phnses ‘ Three years” has the force of an adjective 
qualifying ‘ day * Comp “ I saw not better iport these seven 
years’ day,’ Shakespeare, 2 Henrif VI iL 

tbonsh dear To outward vievr, i e thongh apparently nn- 
injnrcd Some of Milton’s enemies taunted hun with bis ‘ lack- 
lustre eye,’ but he was able to say that his blindness had not 
altered the appearance of his face, thongh (he admits) ‘ in ^ite 
of my^jlf, I am a dectn er ’ 

^ Bereft, dcpnicd Be is an intensive prefix, and reaie is 
from the same A.S word as roh see Lye 107. 

their seeing have forgot, » e has c forgotten ( = lost) their 
power of iTsion For ‘ forgot ’ see note, Son xi 1 

4 their Idle orbs, useless eyeballs ‘Orb’ is here correctly 
used to denote the bill of the eje (Lat orln») compare Viigil’s 
^tn \ii , ocnlorttm orhut, also Sams Agon 591, “tho«c dark 
orbs no more shill treat the light ” 

3 Of sun or moon, etc Tlic word or is here used four tmies, 
‘cither’ lieing understood before 'of ’ Vr is a corruption of either, 
not of othn , iml means * any one of two , but it is often used 
w here there arc more than two objects noted. 

7 bate a jot of, diminish in the least degree ‘Bate’ is a con- 
traction of ‘abate,’ 

9 What snpiiorts me’ Milton’s answer is, ‘I am supported 
in mj affliction by the tliourfit that I lost my sight through o\ er- 
cxertion in the noble task of defending lilicrtj ’ ‘ Conscience ’= 
consciousness or knowledge the word is not now used in tins 
general sense, and is so used onlj twice by 31 il ton (see Par Lo*t, 
Mil 502) It has still this meaning m rrench, but m English it 
IS restricted to ‘ knowledge of right and wrong ’ 

JO them, I c my eyes 

orerplied, overworked ‘Ply’ is from Lat jltco, to fold 
or mould , and as in moulding clay the fingers must be kept 
steadily at work, ‘ply ’ has come to signifiy constant and steadj’ 
effort, eg to jtly a ta<=k. 

I I Zn Liberty s defence The poet refers to his great pamphlet 
Befewno Pro Pojndo Anqlicano, puhlislied in IC51, m reply to one 
bj Salmasius, w ho condemned the execution of Charles I The 
writing of this Defence and its sequel hastened Milton’s blind- 
ness. 
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12 taiifH So Milton \ cry modestly ■wrote, but most editions 
Jiaic ‘ rings,’ on the suggestion of an editor in l(i94 (comp Son 
XV 1) The compliment implied m the change is none too 
great, and'uhercfore deserves to be noticed, thon^ not incorpor- 
ated in the text 

13 Tvorld’s vain mask. It is common m poetry to liken the 
woild and life to a play comp Shakespeare, “ A stage where 
ciery man must play his part ” 

14 bad I, etc , t e if I had no better guide 4^. 


SovsTT XXTTT. 

This was his second wife, Catherine Woodcock, who died m 
childbirth in February, 1017, fifteen months after her marringc. 
She had been a good and faithfnl uifc to him This sonnet uos 
probably uritten in 1658 

1 Methought sec note. Son x 11 Milton speaks ns if he 
were recalling a dream 

espoused, married fromFr espottci , to marry (Lat spoiwiw, 
promised) Strictly it may be applied citlici to husband or mfe, 
though now generally used of the latter alone 

2 Alcestls, unfe of Admetns, kmg of Plierac m Thessaly on 
the day of Ins maniage inth Alccstis, Adinctiis neglected to 
olTci a sacrifice to Aitcmis, but Apollo reconciled the goddess to 
him, and induced the Fates to grant him dclii ei'ancc fiom death 
if his fathei , mothci or w ifo w onld die for him His w ife died in 
his stead, but uas bi ought from the loner uorld by Hercules, 
“ Jove’s gieat son ” 

4 Bescued participial idiom , comp Son xiu 14 

5 Mine pronoun, subject to ‘ came,’ 1 9 

as whom, %e as or like (those) whom, etc The antecedent 
of the relatnc is not cxpiesscd 

6 Purification By the Old Law is meant the Mosaic law, 
which enjoined certain ceremonies of puiification upon mothers 
after child-birth See Leitlicua -xu 

7 And Budb as yet, etc , i e and such as I trust yef, etc 

8 ■without restraint This is an allusion to the legal restno- 
tions upon women nndci the Old Law noted aboic 

9 all in white, as if denoting that ceremonial uncleanness 
ended with death for the force of all see note, Jl Pens 33 
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10 Her face was veiled Tins may signify that Milton had 
never nctnally seen his v ifc, and could not therefore picture hci 
face in Ins dreams 

my fancied sight, » <• the eje of my fnncy=my imngina 
tion 

11 shined, shone In caily English shine is a strong lerb, 
shmen being the past participle and shone the past tense But 
as early as the fourteenth century sinned occurs as a past tense 

12 There seem to be tn o comparisons involved in this line 
‘loie, etc , shone more clearly in her face than they have cvei 
done in any other ’ ; and ‘ love, etc., shone tvitb more delight in 
her face than in any othci ’ 

13 as, while , introduces a temporal clause 
Inclined, bent o\ cr me 

l4. day brought back my night, t e dnjbieak recalled mo to 
the knou ledge of my blindness (and loneliness) This verbal 
contiadiction betn con ‘ day * and ‘ night ’ is very striking 
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A. 

A, A 14 

Adamantine, Arc 66 
Afield, L 27 
Alccstis, S xxui 2 
All.P 33, Arc 58, S Jcii 14 
Alphens, Arc 30 
Amain, L 111 
A-ltlaying, A 20 
AinarantUus, L 149 
Amaze, S vi' 3 
Anon, A 131 
Anthems, P 1C3 
Antique, A 128 
Arcadj , Arc 28 
Arethuse, Arc 31 , L. 85 
As, A. 20, 29 
Assay, Arc SO 
Astonishment, Sh 7 
Atropos, E 28 , Arc 05 
Attic, S XX 10 
Attired, T 21 , L 146 
Ay L 66 

B 

Bacchus A 16 
Barons, A 110 
B ittenmg, L 29 
Banlk, S. xua 17 


Be, E 65 , n iL 25 
Bear, P S7 
Becks, A 28 
Bellcrus, L 160 
Bereft, S \xii 3 
Beseem, P 18 
Beside, P 116 
Bespalce, L 112. 

I Bested, P 3 

Bid, Arc. 13, L. 23, S viu 10 
Bonnet, L 101 
Boots, L 64 

Both, S 1 14, S X 13; S xi 
2 

Bridegroom, S ix 12 
Broodiiig, A 6 , P 2 
Buskined, P 102 , Arc 33. 
Boxom, A 24 

C 

Camhnscan, P 110 
Came, E 57 
Camus, L 103 
Canaefc, P 112 
Canker, Arc 53 , L. 45 
Carnation, E 37 
Cerberus, A 2 
Cheerly, A 54 
' Chamberlin, 17 i 4 
Charm, P 74 
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Chauniicss, P 63 
Ciiequcied, A 96 
Clnefcst, P 51 
Clnmuej', A 1 II 
Cimmeimn, A 10 
Civil-suilctl, P. 122 
Classic, S \nn 7 
Clime, S im 8 
Cloistci, P 156 
Colkitlo, S \i 9 
Colonel, S vni 1 
Commercing, P 39 
Comimtliiig, 8 xiia 4 
Comply, Aic 38 
Conscience, S x\n 10 
Consent, P 95 
Consort, P 143 
ConlcnipUtion, P. 54 
Coy, L 18 
Cranks, A 27 
Cioss, Arc 52 
Cron-loo, L 113 
Guido, L 3 
Ciiiming, A 141. 
Curfew , P 74 
Curl, Aic 46 
Cj'kcle, Arc 21 
Cjllenc, Arc. 98 
Cynosure, A SO 
Cynthia, P 59 
Cj press bud, E 22 
Cypiess lami, P 35 

D 

DaiTadillies, L 150 
Eamoctas, L 36 
Dappled, A 44 
Dear, L 6 
Debonaii, A 24 
Decent, P 36 
Deign, P 56 
Delphic, Sii 12 
Demons, P 93 
Demure, P, 32 
Descry, Arc 3 
Deva, L 55 
Devout, F 31 


Dowy-fcatlieicd, P 146 
Dight, A 62 
Duiiplo, A 30 
Dishonest, S x 6 
Ditties, L .32 
Dnmest, P 12 
Dodged, U 1 8 
Dolplims, L 164. 

Done, L 189 
Dingon, P 39. 

Diift, S xvii 6 
Diiiids, L 53 
Duo, P 155 
Dungeon, L 97 

E 

Each, L 94 
Eat, A 102, 135. 

Eaics, P 130 
Ebon, A 7 
Eclipse, L 101 
Ecst^ics, P 165 
Eglantme, A 48 
Efectra, S vm 13 
Elm, A 58 
Elysian, A 147 
Emathian, S vm 10 
Embroidei'y, L 148 
Eminently, S ix 3 
Enamelled, Arc 84 , L 139 
Eiideavoui, S xiv 5 
Endn’th, S ii 8 
Eugmc, L 130, U ii 9 
Eiiow', L 114 
Epirot, S xvu 4 
Eie, A 107 
Erst, Arc 9 
Erymanth, Arc 100 
Espoused, S xxiu 1 
Esteem, P 17 
Ethiop, P 19 
Euphrosyne, A 12 
Euiydice, A 145 

F 

Fair and free, A 11. 
Faufax, S xv. 1. 
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Eattows, A 71 
Fancy, A 133 , P 6 
Fantastic, A 34, 36 
Fast, P 44, 46 
Fauns, L 34 
FaTOnuis, S "O. 6 
Fee, S X 3 , 7 

Felon, L 61 
Fetch, Arc 64 
Foil, E 79 
Fond, P 6 , L 56 
Footing, L 103 
Forlorn, A 3 
Forsook, P 91 
Freaked, L 144 
Fnar’s laiitcni, A 104 
Frolic, A 18 
Frounced, P 123 
Funeral, E 46 
Fury, L 76 

Q 

Gadding, L 40 
Gaiiaii, P 141. 

Galasp, S XI 9 
Genius, P 164 , L 184 
Gentle, Arc 26 
Girt, U 1 1. 

Gohlin, A 105 

Golden, A. 140 

Gospel, S XM 14, P 170 

Giacc, Arc 104 Giaces, A 15 

Grain, P 33 

Gross, Aic 73 

Gael don, L 73 

H 

Hail, P 11 
Hamlets, A 92. 

Hapless, E 31 
Happy-makuig, T IS 
Harbinger, M M 1 
Hath, A 108 
Haycock, A 90 
Hearse, L 151, E 58 
Hebe, A 29 
Hebrides, L 156 


Helicon, E S6 
Hence, A 1 , Arc 3. 
Hci, A 124 
Hcrdinan, L 121. 
Hcictics, S viiw 11. 
Hciincs, P 88 
Hermitage, P 16S 
Hippotadcs, L 96 
Hist, P 55 
Hit, P 14 
Hoar, A 55 
Hold, L 102 
Holiday, A 98 
Homs, S 1 4 , T 2 
Hydra, S x\ 7 
Hj'incn, A 126 
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